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PREFACE. 



Having published Twelve Tracts, which will form 
a volume, the Editors now pause, awaiting the judg- 
ment of the Public on the entire collection. They 
do not complain of want of 4uppo;rt in the publication, 
although they cannot boast of as much success as, in 
their humble opinion, the value of the Tracts, espe- 
cially at this period, warranted them in expecting. 
They have never looked to gain or even to remunera- 
tion for some labour and trouble, but they do not 
think that the Public can require them to suffer loss. 

They confidently reckon that the sale of the volume 
now completed will enable them, at no distant time, 
to resume the monthly publication, for which, from 
their own resources and the kind contributions of 
their correspondents, they have ample materials. 
The resimiption of the work will be duly announced. 
In the mean time, they will \)e \va"5^^ \» t^^^v^^ 
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materials for a second volume, together with any sug- 
gestions relating to the conduct of the work. 

The battle of Religious and Christian Liberty (for 
the Liberty is two-fold) has yet to be fought, and 
the Editors feel some satisfaction, in prospect of the 
contest, from the reflection that they have endea- 
voured to strengthen and encourage the Friends of 
Freedom in the discharge of their high duty. 
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COMPEL IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 



JOHN MILTON. ^^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



" Tracts" are becoming once more popular^ and 
it is proposed, in conformity to the public taste, to 
republish some of the best Tracts by the ablest wri- 
ters in assertion and defence of Religious and Chris- 
tian Liberty. They will be issued at a cheap price, 
and should the advocates of intellectual and religious 
freedom support the publication liberally, the price 
will be reduced, as the work proceeds, by the print- 
ing of a larger number. Each Tract will be complete 
in itself, having a separate Title-page ; but the series 
will be arranged for a volume. 

The Editor pledges himself to reprint the works 
selected accurately from the original and best edi- 
tions. He had at one time thought of omitting pas- 
sages, less suited to the present times, and adding 
notes to others containing opinions which liberal men 
now hold at the least questionable; Wt on i>xt\)£vet 
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deliberation he has resolred to publish the Tracts 
entire, and wiihout note <Mr comment, — guarding 
himself by this notice against further responsibility 
than is implied in their general argument and per- 
vading spirit. 



TO THE PARLIAMENT 

OF THE 

COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND, WITH THE 

DOMINIONS THEREOF. 



I HAVE prepared, Supreme Council, against the much- 
expected time of your sitting, this treatise ; which, though 
to all Christian magistrates equally belonging, and there- 
fore to have been written in the common language of 
Christendom, natural duty and affection hath confined 
and dedicated first to my own nation ; and in a season 
wherein the timely reading thereof, to the easier accom- 
plishment of your great work, may save you much labour 
and interruption : of two parts usuidly proposed, civil and 
ecclesiastical; reconmiending civil only to your proper 
care, ecclesiastical to them only from whom it takes both 
that name and nature. Yet not for this cause only do I 
require or trust to find acceptance, but in a two-fold 
respect besides : first, as bringmg clear evidence of Scrip- 
ture and Protestant maxims to the Parliament of England, 
who in all their late acts, upon occasion, have professed 
to assert only the true Protestant Christian religion, as it 
is contained in the Holy Scriptures : next, in regard that 
your power being but for a time, and having in your- 
selves a Christian liberty of your own, which at one time 
or other may be oppressed, thereof truly sensible, it will 
concern you, while you are in power, so to regard other 
men's consciences as you would your own should be re- 
garded in the power of others, and to consider that any 
law against conscience is alike in force against any con- 
science, and so may one way or other justly redound 
upon yourselves. One advantage I make no doubt of, 
that I shall write to many eminent persona ot ^omx xwmv- 
ber^ already perfect and resolved in this im^oiXaxiX. wM\Oi^ 
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of Christianity ; some of whom I remember to have heard 
often for sevend years, at a Coimcil next in authority to 
your own, so weU joining religion with civil prudence, 
and yet so well distinguishing the different power of 
either ; and this not only voting, but frequently reasoning 
whv it shoidd be so, that if any there present had been 
before of an opinion contrary, he mi^ht doubtless have 
departed thence a convert in that pomt, and have con- 
fessed that then both commonwealth and religion will at 
length, if ever, flourish in Christendom, when either they 
who govern discern between civil and religious, or they 
only who so discern shall be admitted to govern. Till 
then, nothing but troubles, persecutions, commotions, can 
be expected ; the inward decay of true religion among 
ourselves, and the utter overthrow, at last, by a common 
enemy. Of civil liberty I have written heretofore, by 
the appointment, and not without the approbation, of civil 

{)ower: of Christian liberty I write now, which others 
ong since having done with all freedom under Heathen 
emperors, I should do wrong to suspect that I now shall 
with less under Christian governors, and such especially 
as profess openly their defence of Christian liberty ; 
although I write this not otherwise appointed or induced 
than by an inward persuasion of the Uhristian duty which 
I may usefully discharge herein to the common Lord and 
Master of us all, and the certain hope of his approbation, 
first and chiefest to be sought ; in the hand of whose pro- 
vidence I remain, praying all success and good event on 
your public counsels to the defence of true religion and 
our civil rights. 

JOHN MILTON. 



CIVIL POWER 

IN 

ECCLESIASTICAL CAUSES. 



Two things there be which have been ever found work- 
ing much mischief to the church of God and the advance- 
ment of truth; force on the one side restraining, and hire 
on the other side corrupting, the teachers thereof. Few 
ages have been since the ascension of our Saviour, wherein 
the one of these two, or both together, have not prevailed. 
It can be at no time, therefore, imseasonable to speak of 
these things, since by them the church is either m con- 
tinual detriment and oppression, or in continual danger. 
The former shall be at this time my argument ; the latter, 
as I shall find God disposing me and opportunity inviting. 
What I argue, shall be drawn from the Scripture only, 
and therein from true fundamental principles of the Gos- 
pel, to all knowing Christians unaeniable. And if the 
governors of this commonwealth since the rooting out of 
prelates have made least use of force in religion, and 
most have favoured Christian liberty of any in this island 
before them, since the first preaching of the Gospel, for 
which we are not to forget our thanks to God and their 
due praise, they may, I doubt not, in this treatise find 
that which not only will confirm them to defend still the 
Christian liberty which we enjoy, but will incite them 
also to enlarge it, if in aught they yet straighten it. To 
them who perhaps hereafter, less experienced in religion, 
may come to govern or give us laws, this or other such, 
if they please, may be a timely instiniction : however, to 
the truth it will be, at all times, no unneedful testimony ; 
at least some discharge of that general duty which no 
Christian but, according to what he hath received, knows 
is required of him, if he have aught more conducing to 
the advancement of religion than what is usually endea- 
voured, freely to impart it. 
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It will require no great labour of exposition to unfold 
what is here meant by matters of religion, being as soon 
apprehended as defined, — such things as belong chiefly 
to the knowledge and service of God; and are either 
above the reach and light of nature without revelation 
from above, and therefore liable to be variously under- 
stood hj human reason ; or such things as are enjoined 
or forbidden by divine precept, which else by the light 
of reason would seem indifferent to be done or not done ; 
and so likewise must needs appear to every man as the 
precept is understood. Whence I here mean by consci- 
ence or religion, that ^11 persuasion whereby we are 
assured that our belief and practice, as far as we are able 
to apprehend and probably make appear, is according to 
the will of God and his holy spirit within us, which we 
ought to follow much rather than any law of man, as not 
only his word every where bids us, but the very dictate 
of reason tells us. Acts iv. 19: " Whether it be right in 
the si^ht of God to hearken unto you more than imto 
God, judge ye." That for belief or practice in religion 
according to this conscientious persuasion no man ought 
to be punished or molested by any outward force on earth 
whatsoever, I distrust not, through God's implored as- 
sistance, to make plain by these following arguments. 

First, it cannot be denied, being the main foundation 
of our Protestant religion, that we of these ages, having 
no other divine rule or authority from without us war* 
rantable to one another as a common ground but the holy 
Scripture, and no other within us but the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit so interpreting that Scripture as warrant- 
able only to ourselves, and to such whose consciences we 
can so persuade, can have no other ground in matters of 
religion but only from the Scriptures. And these being 
not possible to be understood without this divine illumi- 
nation, which no man can know at all times to be in him- 
self, much less to be at any time for certain in any other, 
it follows clearly, that no man or body of men in these 
times can be the infallible judges or determiners in mat- 
ters of religion to any other men's consciences but their 
own. And therefore those Bereans are commended (Acts 
xvii. 11) who, after the preaching even of St. Paul, 
" searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things 
were so." Nor did they more than what God himself in 
manjr places commaxida us by the same apo&tle, to search^ 
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to try, to judge of these things ourselves, and gives us 
reason also, (Gal. vi. 4, 5,) " Let every man prove his 
own work, and then shall he have rejoicing in himself 
alone, and not in another : for every man shall bear his 
own burden." If, then, we count it so ignorant and ir- 
religious in the Papist to think himself discharged in 
God's account, believing only as the church believes, 
how much greater condemnation will it be to the Pro- 
testant, his condemner, to think himself justified, believ- 
ing only as the state believes ! 

With good cause, therefore, it is the general consent 
of all sound Protestant writers, that neither traditions, 
coimsels, nor canons of any visible church, much less 
edicts of any magistrate or civil session, but the Scripture 
only, can be the final judge or rule in matters of religion, 
and that only in the conscience of every Christian to 
himself: which protestation made by the first public re- 
formers of our religion against the imperial edicts of 
Charles the Fifth, imposing church traditions without 
Scripture, gave first beginning to the name of Protest- 
ant ; and with that name hath ever been received this 
doctrine, which prefers the Scripture before the Church, 
and acknowledges none but the Scripture sole interpreter 
of itself to the conscience. For if the church be not 
sufficient to be implicitly believed, as we hold it is not, 
what can there else be named of more authority than the 
church but the conscience ; than which God only is 
greater? (1 John iii. 20). But if any man shall pretend 
that the Scripture judges to his conscience for other men, 
he makes himself greater not only than the church, but 
also than the Scripture, than the consciences of other 
men, — a presumption too high for any mortal ; since every 
true Christian able to give a reason of his faith, hath the 
word of God before him, the promised Holy Spirit, and 
the mind of Christ within him (1 Cor. ii. 16); — a much 
better and safer guide of conscience, which as far as con- 
cerns himself he may far more certainly know than any 
outward rule imposed upon him by others whom he in- 
wardly neither knows nor can know, at least knows 
nothing of them more sure than this one thing, that they 
cannot be his judges in religion. 1 Cor. ii. 15, ''The 
spiritual man judgeth all things, but he himself is judged 
of no man." 

Chiefly for this cause do all true Pro\,e^\-axv\a ^^q,q>\w\. 

a3 
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the Pope antichrist, for that he assumes to himself this 
infallibility over both the conscience and the Scripture ; 
** sitting in the temple of God," as it were opposite to 
God, *' and exalting himself above all that is called God, 
or is worshiped" (2 Thess. ii. 4). That is to say, not 
only above all judges and magistrates, who, though they 
be called gods, are far beneath infallible, but also above 
God himself, by giving law both to the Scripture, to the 
conscience, and to the Spirit itself of God within us. 
Whereas we find, (James iv. 12,) " there is one lawgiver 
who is able to save and to destroy : who art thou that 
judgest another?" That Christ is the only lawgiver of 
his church, and that it is here meant in religious matters, 
no well-grounded Christian will deny. Thus also St. 
Paul, (Rom. xiv. 4,) " Who art thou that judgest the 
servant of another? To his own lord he standeth or 
falleth : but he shall stand ; for God is able to make him 
stand." As, therefore, of one beyond expression bold 
and presumptuous, both these apostles demand, " Who 
art thou" that presumest to impose other law or judgment 
in religion than the only lawgiver and judge, Christ, who 
only can save and can destroy, gives to the conscience ? 
And the forecited place to the Thessalonians by compared 
effects resolves us, that be he or they who or wherever 
they be or can be, they are of far less authority than the 
church, whom in these things as Protestants they receive 
not, and yet no less antichrist in this main point of anti- 
christianism, no less a pope or popedom than he at Rome, 
if not much more, by setting up supreme interpreters of 
Scripture either those doctors whom they follow, or, 
which is far worse, themselves, as a civil papacy, assum- 
ing unaccountable supremacy to themselves, not in civil 
only, but ecclesiastical causes. 

Seeing then that in matters of religion, as hath been 
proved, none can judge or determine here on earth — no, 
not church-governors themselves, against the consciences 
of other believers, my inference is, or rather not mine 
but our Saviour's own, that in those matters they neither 
can command nor use constraint, lest they run rashly on 
a pernicious consequence, forewarned in that parable. 
Matt. xiii. from verse 26 to 30, — " lest while ye gather 
up the tares, ye root up also the wheat with them. Let 
both grow together until the harvest ; and in the time of 
harvest 1 will say to the reapers. Gather ye together first 
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the tares,*' &c. ; whereby he declares that this work nei- 
ther his own ministers npr any else can discerningly 
enough or judgingly perform without his own immediate 
direction, in his own fit season, and that they ought till 
then not to attempt it. Which is further confirmed, 2 
Cor. i. 24, *' Not that we have dominion over your faith, 
but are helpers of your joy." If apostles had no domi- 
nion or constraining power over faith or conscience, much 
less have ordinary ministers. 1 Pet. v. 2, 3, " Feed the 
flock of God, not by constraint, &c., neither as being 
lords over God's heritage." 

But some will object, that this overthrows all church 
discipline, all censure of errors, if no man can determine. 
My answer is, that what they hear is plain Scripture, 
which forbids not church sentence or determining, but 
as it ends in violence upon the conscience unconvinced. 
Let whoso will interpret or determine, so it be according 
to true church discipline; which is exercised on them 
only who have willingly joined themselves in that cove- 
nant of union, and proceeds only to a separation from the 
rest, proceeds never to any corporal enforcement or for- 
feiture of money, which in spiritual things are the two 
arms of antichrist, not of the true church; the one being 
an inquisition, the other no better than a temporal indul- 
gence of sin for money, whether by the church exacted 
or by the magistrate ; both the one and the other a tem- 
poral satisfaction for what Christ hath satisfied eternally ; 
a Popish commuting of penalty, corporal for spiritual ; a 
satisfaction to man, especially to the magistrate, for what 
and to whom we owe none : these and more are the in- 
justices of force and fining in religion, besides what I 
most insist on, the violation of God's express command- 
ment in the Gospel, as hath been shewn. Thus, then, if 
church governors cannot use force in religion, though but 
for this reason, because they cannot infallibly determine 
to the conscience without convincement, much less have 
civil magistrates authority to use force where they can 
much less judge, unless they mean only to be the civil 
executioners of them who have no civil power to give 
them such commission, — ^no, nor yet ecclesiastical, to any 
force or violence in religion. To sum up all in brief — if 
we must believe as the magistrate appoints, why not rather 
as the church ? If not as either without convincement, 
how can force be lawful ? 
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But some are ready to cry out, What shall then be done 
to blasphemy ? Them I would first exhort not thus to 
terrify and pose the people >vith a Greek word, but to 
teach them better what it is, being a most usual and com- 
mon word in that language to signify any slander, any 
malicious or evil speaking, whether against God or man 
or any thing to good belonging : blasphemy or evil speak- 
ing against God maliciously, is far from conscience in 
religion, according to that of Mark ix. 39, "There is 
none who doth a powerful work in my name, and can 
lightly speak evil of me." If this suffice not, I refer them 
to that prudent and well-deliberated Act of August 9, 
1650, where the Parliament defines blasphemy against 
God, as far as it is a crime belonging to civil judicature, 
*' plenius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore ;" in plain En- 
glish, more warily, more judiciously, more orthodoxally, 
than twice their number of divines have done in many a 
prolix volume; although in all likelihood they whose 
whole study and profession these things are, should be 
most intelligent and authentic therein, as they are for the 
most part, yet neither they nor these unerring always or 
infallible. 

But we shall not carry it thus ; another Greek appari- 
tion stands in our way, " heresy" and *' heretic," in like 
manner also railed at to the people as in a tongue un- 
known. They should first interpret to them, that heresy, 
by what it signifies in that language, is no word of evil 
note, meaning only the choice or following of any opi- 
nion, good or bad, in religion or any other learning ; and 
thus not only in Heathen authors, but in the New Testa- 
ment itself, without censure or blame. Acts xv. 5, " Cer- 
tain of the heresy of the Pharisees which believed ;" and 
xxvi. 5, '* After the exactest heresy of our religion I lived 
a Pharisee." In which sense, Presbyterian or Indepen- 
dent may without reproach be called a heresy. Where 
it is mentioned with blame, it seems to differ little from 
schism : 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19, "I hear that there be schisms 
among you, &c., for there must also be heresies among 
you," &c. ; though some who write of heresy after their 
own heads, would make it far worse than schism ; whenas 
on the contrary, schism signifies division, and in the worst 
sense ; heresy, choice only of one opinion before another, 
which may be without discord. In apostolic times, there- 
foro, e^^ t^^ Scripture was written, heresy was a doctrine 
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maintained against the doctrine by them delivered ; which 
in these times can be no otherwise defined than a doctrine 
maintained against the light, which we now only have, of 
the Scripture. 

Seeing, therefore, that no man, no synod, no session of 
men, though called the church, can judge definitively the 
sense of Scripture to another man's conscience, which is 
well known to be a general maxim of the Protestant reli- 
gion, it follows plainly, that he who holds in religion that 
belief or those opinions which to his conscience and ut- 
most understanding appear with most evidence or proba- 
bility in the Scripture, though to others he seem errone- 
ous, can no more be justly censured for a heretic than 
his censurers, who do but the same thing themselves 
while they censure him for so doin^. For ask them, or 
any Protestant, which hath most authority, the Church or 
the Scripture ? they will answer, doubtless, that the Scrip- 
ture ; and what hath most authority, that, no doubt, but 
they will confess is to be followed. He then who to his 
best apprehension follows the Scripture, though against 
any point of doctrine by the whole church received, is 
not the heretic, but he who follows the church against his 
conscience and persuasion grounded on the Scripture. 

To make this yet more undeniable, I shall only borrow 
a plain simile, the same which our own writers, when 
they would demonstrate plainest that we rightly prefer 
the Scripture before the church, use frequently against 
the Papist in this manner. As the Samaritans believed 
Christ, fii*st for the woman's word, but next and much 
rather for his own, so we the Scripture, first on the 
church's word, but afterwards and much more for its own, 
as the word of God ; yea, the church itself we believe 
then for the Scripture. The inference of itself follows : 
if by the Protestant doctrine we believe the Scripture, 
not for the church's saying, but for its own, as the word 
of God, then ought we to believe what in our conscience 
we apprehend the Scripture to say, though the visible 
church with all her doctors gainsay ; and being taught to 
believe them only for the Scripture, they who so do are 
not heretics, but the best Protestants ; and by their opi- 
nions, whatever they be, can hurt no Protestant, whose 
rule is not to receive them but from the Scripture ; which 
to interpret convincingly to his own conscience none is 
able but himself, guided by the Holy Sp'inl', a.xv&. yvqV ^ci 
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guided, none than he to himself can be a worse de- 
ceiver. 

To Protestants, therefore, whose common rule and 
touchstone is the Scripture, nothing can with more con- 
science, more equity, nothing more Protestantly can be 
permitted, than a free and lawful debate at all times, by 
writing, conference, or disputation, of what opinion soever 
disputable by Scripture ; concluding, that no man in reli- 
gion is properly a heretic at this day, but he who main- 
tains traditions or opinions not probable by Scripture; 
who, for aught I know, is the Papist only; he the only 
heretic, who counts all heretics but himself. Such as 
these, indeed, were capitally punished by the law of 
Moses, as the only true heretics, idolaters, plain and open 
deserters of God and his known law; but in the Gospel 
such are punished by excommunion only (Tit. iii. 10): 
"An heretic, after the first and second admonition, re- 
ject." 

But they who think not this heavy enough, and under- 
stand not that dreadful awe and spiritual efficacy which 
the apostle hath expressed so highly to be in church-dis- 
cipline (2 Cor. X.), of which anon, and think weakly that 
the church of God cannot long subsist but in a bodily 
fear, for want of other proof, will needs wrest that place 
of St. Paul, Rom. xiii., to set up civil inquisition, and 
give power to the magistrate both of civil judgment and 
punishment in causes ecclesiastical. But let us see with 
what strength of argument. " Let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers.'* First, how prove they that the 
apostle means other powers than such as they to whom 
he writes were then under, who meddled not at all in 
ecclesiastical causes, unless as tyrants and persecutors ? — 
and from them, I hope, they will not derive either the 
right of magistrates to judge in spiritual things, or the 
duty of such our obedience. How prove they, next, that 
he entitles them here to spiritual causes, from whom he 
withheld, as much as in him lay, the judging of civil? 
(I Cor. vi. 1, &c.) If he himself appealed to Caesar, it 
was to judge his innocence, not his religion. " For rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil ;" then are 
they not a terror to conscience, which is the rule or judge 
of good works grounded on the Scripture. But heresy, 
they say, is reckoned among evil works (Gal. v. 20) ; as 
i/aJJ evil works were to be punished by the magistrate ; 
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whereof this place, their own citation, reckons up besides 
heresy a sufficient number to confute them, — *' unclean- 
ness, wantonness, enmity, strife, emulations, animosities, 
contentions, envyings," — all which are far more manifest 
to be judged by him than heresy, as they define it ; and 
yet I suppose they will not subject these evil works, nor 
many more such like, to his cognizance and punishment. 

"Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of the power? Do 
that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same." This shews that religious matters are not here 
meant ; wherein from the power here spoken of they 
could have no praise. " For he is the minister of God to 
thee for good." True ; but in that office, and to that end, 
and by those means, which in this place must be clearly 
found, if from this place they intend to argue. And, how 
for thy good by forcing, oppressing and ensnaring thy 
conscience ? Many are the ministers of God, and their 
offices no less different than many ; none more different 
than state and church government. Who seeks to govern 
both, must needs be worse than any lord prelate or church- 
pluralist: for he in his own faculty and profession, the 
other not in his own, and for the most part not thoroughly 
understood, makes himself supreme lord or pope of the 
church as far as his civil jurisdiction stretches, and all 
the ministers of God therein, his ministers, or his curates 
rather in the function only, not in the government ; while 
he himself assumes to rule by civil power things to be 
ruled only by spiritual ; whenas this very chapter, ver. 6, 
appointing him his peculiar office, which requires utmost 
attendance, forbids him this worse than church-plurality 
from that full and weighty charge, wherein alone he is 
" the minister of God, attending continually on this very 
thing." 

To little purpose will they here instance Moses, who 
did all by immediate divine direction; no, nor yet Asa, 
Jehoshaphat or Josiah, who both might when they pleased 
receive answer from God, and had a commonwealth by 
him delivered them, incorporated with a national church 
exercised more in bodily than in spiritual worship, so as 
that the church might be called a commonwealth, and the 
whole common wedth a church ; nothing of which can be 
said of Christianity, delivered without the help of magis- 
trates, yea, in the midst of their opposition ; how little, 
then, with any reference to them ormenlioiv o^\}cv^\xv,^^^ 
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only of our obedience to their civil laws, as they counte- 
nance good and deter evil ; which is the proper work of 
the magistrate, following in the same verse, and shews 
distinctly wherein he is the minister of God, **a revenger 
to execute wrath on him that doth evil." But we must 
first know who it is that doth evil : the heretic, they say, 
among the first. Let it be known, then, certainly who is 
a heretic, and that he who holds opinions in religion pro- 
fessedly from tradition or his own inventions, and not 
from Scripture, but rather against it, is the only heretic ; 
and yet though such, not always punishable by the magis- 
trate, unless he do evil against a civil law, properly so 
called, hath been already proved, without need of repeti- 
tion. 

" But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid." To do 
by Scripture and the Gospel according to conscience, is 
not to do evil; if we thereof ought not to be afraid, he 
ought not by his judging to give cause. Causes therefore 
of religion are not here meant. *' For he beareth not the 
sword in vain." Yes, altogether in vain, if it smite he 
knows not what; if that for heresy, which not the church 
itself, much less he, can determine absolutely to be so ; if 
truth for error, being himself so often fallible, he bears 
the sword not in vain only, but unjustly and to evil. "Be 
subject not only for wrath, but for conscience' sake." 
How, for conscience' sake against conscience? By all 
these reasons it appears plainly that the apostle in this 
place gives no judgment or coercive power to magis- 
trates, neither to those then, nor these now, in matters of 
religion, and exhorts us no otherwise than he exhorted 
those Romans. 

It hath now twice befallen me to assert, through God's 
assistance, this most wrested and vexed place of Scrip- 
ture ; heretofore, against Salmasius and regal tyranny 
over the state; now, against Erastus and state-tyranny 
over the church. If from such uncertain, or rather such 
improbable grounds as these, they endue magistracy with 
spiritual judgment, they may as well invest him in the 
same spiritual kind with power of utmost punishment, 
excommunication ; and then turn spiritual into corporal, 
as no worse authors did than Chrysostom, Jerom and 
Austin, whom Erasmus and others, in their notes on the 
New Testament, have cited to interpret that cutting off 
which St. Paul wished to them who had brought back the 
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Galatians to circumcision, no less than the amercement of 
their whole virility ; and Grotius adds, that this concising 
punishment of circimicisers hecame a penal law thereupon 
among the Visigoths — a dangerous example of beginning 
in the spirit to end so in the flesh ; whereas that cutting 
off much likelier seems meant a cutting off from the 
church, not unusually so termed in Scripture, and a zealous 
imprecation, not a command. But I have mentioned this 
passage to shew how absurd they often prove who have 
not learned to distinguish rightly between civil power 
and ecclesiastical. 

How many persecutions, then, imprisonments, banish- 
ments, penalties and stripes ! how much bloodshed have 
the forcers of conscience to answer for, and Protestants 
rather than Papists ! For the Papist, judging by his prin- 
ciples, punbhes them who believe not as the church 
believes, though against the Scripture ; but the Protest- 
ant, teaching every one to believe the Scripture, though 
against the church, counts heretical and persecutes, 
against his own principles, them who in any particular so 
believe as he in general teaches them ; them, who most 
honour and believe divine Scripture, but not against it 
any human interpretation, though universal ; them, who 
interpret Scripture only to themselves, which by his own 
position none but they to themselves can interpret ; them, 
who use the Scripture no otherwise, by his own doctrine, 
to their edification, than he himself uses it to their pun- 
ishing ; and so, whom his doctrine acknowledges a true 
believer, his discipline persecutes as a heretic. The 
Papist exacts our belief as to the church due above Scrip- 
ture ; and by the church, which is the whole people of 
God, understands the Pope, the general councils prelati- 
oal only^ and the sumamed fathers ; but the forcing Pro- 
testant, though he deny such belief to any church what- 
soever, yet takes it to himself and his teachers, of far less 
authority than to be called the church, and above Scrip- 
ture believed, — which renders his practice both contrary 
to his belief, and far worse than that belief which he con- 
demns in the Papist. By all which, well considered, the 
more he professes to be a true Protestant, the more he 
hath to answer for his persecuting than a Papist. No 
Protestant, therefore, of what sect soever, following 
Scripture only, which is the common sect wheiem iVv^^ 
all agree, und th^ granted rule of every matf ^ cou^^\^'cw^^ 
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to himself, ought, by the common doctrine of Protestants, 
to be forced or molested for religion. 

But as for Popery and Idolatry, why they also may not 
hence plead to be tolerated, I have much less to say. 
Their religion the more considered, the less can be ac- 
knowledged a religion, but a Roman principality rather, 
endeavouring to keep up her old universal dominion 
under a new name and mere shadow of a Catholic reli- 
gion; being, indeed, more rightly named a Catholic 
heresy against the Scripture, supported mainly by a civil, 
and, except in Rome, by a foreign power ; justly therefore 
to be suspected, not tolerated by the magistrate of ano- 
ther coimtry. Besides, of an implicit faith, which they 
profess, the conscience also becomes implicit, and so by 
voluntary servitude to man's law, forfeits her Christian 
liberty. Who, then, can plead for such a conscience, as, 
being implicitly enthralled to man instead of God, almost 
becomes no conscience, as the will, not &ee, becomes 
no will ? Nevertheless, if they ought not to be tolerated, 
it is for just reason of state more than of religion ; which 
they who force, though professing to be Protestants, de- 
serve as little to be tolerated themselves, being no less 
guilty of Popery in the most Popish point. Lastly, for 
idolatry, who knows it not to be evidently against all 
Sctiptiire, both of the Old and New Testament, and 
therefore a true heresy, or rather an impiety, wherein a 
right conscience can have nought to do ; and the works 
thereof so manifest, that a magistrate can hardly err in 
prohibiting and quite removing at least the public and 
scandalous use thereof. 

From the riddance of these objections, I proceed yet 
to another reason why it is unlawful for the civil magis- 
trate to use force in matters of religion ; which is, because 
to judge in those things, though we should grant him 
able, which is proved he is not, yet as a civil magistrate 
he hath no right. Christ hath a government of his own, 
sufficient of itself to all his ends and purposes in govern- 
ing his church, but much different from that of the civil 
magistrate ; and the difference in this very thing princi- 
pally consists, that it governs not by outward force, and 
that for two reasons : — First, because it deals only with 
the inward man and his actions, which are all spiritual, 
and to outward force not liable. Secondly, to shew us 
the divme excellence of his spiritual kingdom, able withr 
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out worldly force to subdue all the powers and kingdoms 
of this world, which are upheld by outward force only. 

That the inward man is nothing else but the inward 
part of man, his understanding and his will, and that his 
actions thence proceeding, yet not simply thence, but, 
from the work of divine grace upon them, are the whole 
matter of religion under the Gospel, will appear plainly 
by considering what that religion is; whence we shau 
perceive yet more plainly that it cannot be forced. What 
evangelic religion is, is told in two words— faith and cha- 
rity, or belief and practice. That both these flow either 
the one from the understanding, the other from the will, 
or both jointly from both, once indeed naturally free, but 
now only as they are regenerate and wrought on by divine 
grace, is in part evident to common sense and principles 
unquestioned, the rest by Scripture : concerning our 
belief, (Matt. xvi. 17,) '' flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven :" concern- 
ing our practice, as it is religious and not merely civil. 
Gal. V. 22, 23, and other places, declare it to be the fruit 
of the spirit only. Nay, our whole practical duty in reli- 
gion is contained in charity, or the love of God and our 
neighbour, no way to be forced, yet the fulfilling of the 
whole law — ^that is to say, our whole practice in religion. 
If, then, both our belief and practice, which comprehend 
our whole religion, flow from faculties of the inward man, 
free and imconstrainable of themselves by nature, and our 

Eractice not only from faculties endued with freedom, but 
'om love and charity besides, incapable of force ; and, all 
these things by transgression lost, but renewed and re- 
generated in us by the power and gift of God alone ; how 
can such religion as this admit of force from man, or 
force be any way applied to such religion, especially 
under the free offer of grace in the Gospel, but it must 
forthwith frustrate and make of no effect both the religion 
and the Gospel? And that to compel outward profes- 
sion, which they will say perhaps ought to be compelled, 
though inward religion cannot, is to compel hypocrisy, 
not to advance religion, shall yet, though of itself clear 
enough, be, ere the conclusion, further manifest. 

The other reason why Christ rejects outward force in 
the government of his church, is, as I said before, to 
shew us the divine excellence of his spintvxaJL kvc\%^wft.^ 
able without worldly force to subdue atV ftv^ ^ovjet^ «sv^ 
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kingdoms of this world, which are upheld by outward 
force only ; by which, to uphold religion otherwise than 
to defend the religious from outward violence, is no ser- 
vice to Christ or his kingdom, but rather a disparage- 
ment, and degrades it from a divine and spiritual king- 
dom to a kingdom of thb world, — which he denies it to 
be, because it needs not force to confirm it. John xviii. 
36 : "If my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews." This proves the kingdom of Christ not governed 
by outward force — as being none of this world, whose 
kmgdoms are maintained all by force only — and yet dis- 
proves not that a Christian commonwealth may defend 
itself against outward force in the cause of religion as 
well as in any other ; thoueh Christ himself, coming pur- 
posely to die for us, would not be so defended. 1 Cor. 
1. 27 : " God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty." Then, surely, 
he hath not chosen the force of this world to subdue con- 
science and conscientious men, who in this world are 
counted weakest ; but rather conscience, as being weak- 
est, to subdue and regulate force, his adversary, not his 
aid or instrument in governing the church. 2 Cor. x. 
3—6 : " For though we walk in the flesh, we do not war 
after the flesh : for the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God, to the pulling down of 
strong holds ; casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalts itself against the knowledge of God, and 
brmging into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ; and having in a readiness to avenge all disobe- 
dience." It is evident by the first and second verses of 
this chapter, that the apostle here speaks of that spiritual 
power by which Christ governs his church, how all-suffi- 
cient It is, how powerful to reach the conscience and the 
inward man, with whom it chiefly deals, and whom no 
power else can deal with. In comparison of which, as it 
IS here thus magnificently described, how uneffectual and 
weak IS outward force, with all her boisterous tools to 
the shame of those Christians, and especially those 
Churchmen, who to the exercising of church discinline 
Hr^ Z^'% """^"« ^'^ '^^ ""^^ magistrate to int^Zs^ 
and sSfr'"'""^- ^'^r-i*^"V^^^ ^'^^ ministerial 
gospel, which both begun and ai^read ov^x tVv^ whole 
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world, for above three hundred years, under heathen and 
persecuting emperors, cannot stand or continue, sup- 
ported by the same divine presence and protection to the 
world's end, much easier under the defensive favour onlv 
of a Christian magistrate, unless it be enacted and settled, 
as they call it, by the state, a statute or a state -religion ; 
and understand not that the church itself cannot, much 
less the state, settle or impose one tittle of religion upon 
our obedience implicit, but can onlj recommend or pro- 
pound it to our free and conscientious examination; 
unless they mean to set the state higher than the church 
in religion, and with a gross contradiction give to the 
state, in their settling position, that command of our im- 
plicit belief which they deny, in their settled confession, 
both to the state and to the church. Let them cease, 
then, to importune and interrupt the magistrate from at- 
tending to his own charge in civil and moral things, the 
settling of things just, things honest, the defence of things 
religious settled by the churches within themselves, and 
the repressing of their contraries determinable by the 
common light of nature ; which is not to constrain or to 
repress rebgion, probable by Scripture, but the violators 
and persecutors thereof: of all which things he hath 
enough and more than enough to do, left yet undone ; 
for which the land groans and justice ffoes to rack the 
while : let him also forbear force where he hath no right 
to judge — for the conscience is not his province— lest a 
worse woe arrive him, for worse offending, than was de- 
noimced by our Saviour (Matt, xxiii. 23) against the 
Pharisees : Ye have forced the conscience, which was not 
to be forced, but judgment and mercy ye have not exe- 
cuted ; this ye should have done, and the other let alone. 
And since it is the counsel and set purpose of God in the 
Gospel by spiritual means, which are counted weak, to 
overcome all power which resists him, let them not go 
about to do that by worldly strength, which he hath de- 
creed to do by tnose means which the world counts 
weakness, lest they be again obnoxious to that saying, 
which in another place is also written of the Pharisees, 
(Luke vii. 30,) "that they frustrated the counsel of God." 
The main plea is, and urged with much vehemence to 
their imitation, that the kings of Judah, as I touched 
before, and especially Josiah, both judged and. \3&^^^Qit^^ 
in religion. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 33: " He losAe dil\5ci3^\.NR^x^ 
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present iii Israel to serve the Lord their God," — an ar- 
gument, if it be well weighed, worse than that used b^ 
the false prophet Shemaiah to the high-priest, that, in imi- 
tation of Jehoiada, he ought to put Jeremiah in the stocks 
(Jer. xxix. 24, 26, &c.), for which he received his due 
denouncement from God. 

But to this, besides, I return a three-fold answer : 
first, that the state of religion under the Gospel is far 
differing from what it was under the law ; then was the 
state of rigour, childhood, bondage and works, to all 
which force was not unbefitting; now is the state of 
grace, manhood, freedom and faith, to all which belongs 
willingness and reason, not force. The law was then 
written on tables of stone, and to be performed accord- 
ing to the letter, willingly or unwillingly; the Gospel, 
our new covenant, upon the heart of every believer, to 
be interpreted only by the sense of charity and inward per- 
suasion : the law had no distinct government or govern- 
ors of church and commonwealth, but the priests and 
levites judged in all causes, not ecclesiastical only, but 
civil, (Deut. xvii. 8, &c.,) which under the Gospel is for- 
bidden to all church ministers, as a thing which Christ 
their Master in his ministry disclaimed (Luke xii. 14), as 
a thing beneath them (1 Cor. vi. 4), and by many of our 
statutes, as to them who have a peculiar and &r differing 
government of their own. If not, why different the go- 
vernors ? Why not church ministers in state affsiirs,, ai^ 
well as state ministers in church affairs ? If church and 
state shall be made one flesh again, as under the law, let 
it be withal considered that God, who then joined them, 
hath now severed them ; that which, he so ordaining, was 
then a lawful conjunction, to such on either side as join 
again what he hath severed, woidd be nothing now but 
their own presumptuous fornication. 

Secondly, the kings of Judah and those magistrates 
under the law might have recourse, as I said before, to 
divine inspiration ; which our magistrates under the Gos- 
pel have not, more than to the same spirit which those 
whom they force have ofttimes in greater measure than 
themselves : and so, instead of forcing the Christian, they 
force the Holy Ghost, and, against that wise forewarning 
of Gamaliel, fight against God. 

Thirdly^ ^ose ki^gs and magistrates used force in such 
things only as were undoubtedly kuowu aud lox\Add^i\ in 
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the law of Moses^dolatry and direct apostacy from that 
national and strict enjoined worship of God, whereof the 
corporal punishment was by himself expressly set down ; 
hut magistrates under the Gospel, our free, elective and 
rational worship, are most commonly busiest to force 
those things which in the Gospel are either left free, nay, 
sometimes abolished, when by them compelled, or else 
controverted equally by writers on both sides, and some- 
times with odds on that side which is against them. By 
which means, they either punish that which they ought to 
favour and protect, or that with corporal punishment and 
of. their own inventing, which not they, but the church, 
hath received command to chastise with a spiritual rod 
only. Yet some are so eager in their zeal of forcing, 
that they re^e not to descend at length to the utmost 
shift of that parabolical proof, Luke xiv. 16, &c., ** Com- 
pel them to come in ;" therefore, magistrates may compel 
in religion. As if a parable were to be strained through 
every word or phrase, and not expounded by the general 
scope thereof; which is no other here, than the earnest 
expression of God's displeasure on those recusant Jews, 
and his purpose to prefer the Gentiles on any terms 
before them, expressed here by the word " compel." 

But how compels he? Doubtless no otherwise than 
he draws, without which no man can come to him (John 
vi. 44), and that is by the inward persuasive motions of 
his spirit and by his ministers, not by the outward com- 
pulsions of a magistrate or his officers. 

The true people of Christ, as is foretold (Psalm ex. 3), 
" are a willing people in the day of his power." Then 
much more now, when he rules all things by outward 
weakness, that both his inward power and their sincerity 
may the more appear. " God loveth a cheerful giver ;" 
then certainly is not pleased with an uncheerful wor- 
shiper, as the very words declare of his evangelical invi- 
tations, Is. Iv, 1, "Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ;" 
John vii. 37, " If any man thirst ;" Rev. iii. 18, ** I coun- 
sel thee ;" and xxii. 17, ** Whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely." And in that grand commission of 
preachiog to invite all nations, Mark xvi. 16, as the re- 
ward of them who come, so the penalty of them who 
come not, is only spiritual. But tney bring now some 
reason with their force, which must not pa&a \ms:<cv%v)^t^^% 
that the church of Tkyatira was blamed (SLev, \\»*)tfi^ tot 
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sufTcring the false ** prophetess to teach and to seduce/' 
I answer, that seducement is to he hindered by fit and 
proper means ordained in church discipline ; hj instant 
and powerful demonstration to the contrary ; by opposing 
truth to error— no unequal match; truth the strong, to 
error the weak, though sly and shifting. Force is no 
honest confutation, hut uneifectual and, for the most part, 
unsucccssftd, — ofUimes fatal to them who use it: sound 
doctrine, diligently and duly taught, is of herself both 
sufficient and of herself f if some secret judgment of God 
hinder not) always prevalent against seducers. This the 
Thyatirians had neglected, suffering, against church dis- 
cipline, that woman to teach and seduce among them; 
civil force they had not then in their power, being the 
Christian part only of that city, and then especially under 
one of those ten great persecutions, whereof this, the 
second, was raised by Domitian : force, therefore, in these 
matters could not be required of them who were then 
under force themselves. 

I have shewn that the civil power hath neither right 
nor can do right by forcing religious things : I will now 
shew the wrong it doth, by violating the fundamental 
privilege of the Gospel, the new birthrij^ht of eve^ true 
believer — Christian liberty. 2 Cor. iii. 17, "Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty." Gal. iv. 26, 
" Jerusalem which is above, is free, which is the mother 
of us all;" and ver. 31, "We are not children of the 
bondwoman, but of the free." It will be sufficient in this 
place to say no more of Christian liberty, than that it sets 
us free, not only from the bondage of those ceremonies, 
but also from the forcible imposition of those circumstan- 
ces, place and time, in the worship of God, which, though 
by him commanded in the old law, yet in respect of that 
verity and freedom which is evangelical, St. Paid com- 
prehends both kinds alike — ^that is to say, both ceremony 
and circumstance — under one and the same contemp- 
tuous name of " weak and beggarly rudiments," (Gal, iv. 
3—10; Col. ii. 8, with 16,) conformable to wnat our 
Saviour himself taught, (John iv. 21 — 23,) " neither in 
this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem. — In spirit and in 
truth ; for the Father seeketh such to worship him." That 
is to say, not only sincere of heart, for such he sought 
ever, but also, as the words here chiefly import, not com- 
pelled to place f and, by the some xeaaon, not to any set 
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time, as his apostle by the same spirit hath taught us 
(Bom. xiv. 6, &c.), — " one man esteemeth one day above 
another, another," &c. Gal. iv. 10, "Ye observe days 
and months,'* &c. (Col. ii. 16.) 

These and other such places of Scriptm'e, the best and 
leamedest reformed writers have thought evident enough 
to instruct us in our freedom, not only from ceremonies, 
but from those circumstances also, though imposed with 
a confident persuasion of moralitjr in them, which they 
hold impossible to be in place or time. By what war- 
rant, then, our opinions and practices herein are of late 
turned quite agamst all other Protestants, and that which 
is to them orthodoxal, to us become scandalous and pun- 
ishable by statute, I wish were once again better consi- 
dered ; if we mean not to proclaim a schism, in this point, 
from the best and most reformed churches abroad. 

They who would seem more knowing, confess that 
these things are indifferent, but for that very cause b^ 
the magistrate may be commanded. As if God of his 
special grace in the Gospel had to this end freed us from 
lus own commandments in these things, that our freedom 
should subject us to a more grievous yoke, the command- 
ments of men. As well may the magistrate call that com- 
mon or unclean which God hath cleansed, forbidden to St. 
Peter (Acts x. 15) ; as well may he loosen that which God 
hath straitened, or straiten that which God hath loosened, 
as he may enjoin those things in religion which God hath 
left free, and lay on that yoke which God hath taken off. 
For he hath not only given us this gift as a special privi- 
lege and excellence of the free Gospel above the servile 
law, but strictly also hath commanded us to keep it and 
enjoy it. Gal. v. 13, "Ye are called to liberty." 1 
Cor. vii. 23, " Be not made the servants of men." Gal. 
V. 1, "Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free, and be not entangled again with 
the yfike of bondage." Neither is this a mere command, 
but for the most part, in these foresighted places, accom- 
panied with the very weightiest and inmost reasons of 
Christian reli^on. Kom. xiv. 9, 10, "For to this end, 
Christ both died and rose and revived, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and living. But why dost thou 
judge thy brother?" &c. How presumest thou to be his 
lord, to be whose only lord, at least in tliefte ^\v^%, 
Christ both died and rose and lived s^aia^ ^^'^^ ^^ 
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all stand before the judg^ent-seat of Chriat" Why, 
Uien, dost thou not only judge, but persecute, in these 
things for which we are to be accountable to the tribunal 
of Qirist only, our Lord and Lawgiver? 1 Cor. vii 23, 
'* Ye are bought with a price ; be not made the senrants 
of men." Some trivial price, belike, and for some frivo- 
lous pretences j^aid in their opinion ; if bou^t and by him 
redeemed who is God, from what was once the service of 
God, we shall be enthralled again, and forced l^ men to 
wh£^ now is but the service of men. Gral. iv. 31, wi^ 
V. 1, ^^We are not children of the bondwoman," &c. 
^^ Stand £e»t, therefore," &c. Col. ii. 8, ^* Beware lest any 
man spoil you, &c., after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ" Solid reasons whereof are continued 
through the whole chapter. Ver. 10, " Ye are complete 
in him, which is the head of all principality and power." 
Not completed, therefore, or made the more religious, by 
those oroinances of civil power from which Cli^ist their 
Head hath discharged us: *' Blotting out the hand-writing 
of ordinances that was against us, which was contrary to 
us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to his cross" 
(ver. 14); blotting out ordinances written by God him- 
self, much more those so boldly written over again by 
men: ordinances which were against us, that is, against 
our frailty, much more those which are against our con- 
science. ** Let no man therefore judge you in respect 
of," &c., ver. 16. Gal. iv. 3, &c., "Even so we, when 
we were children, were in bondage under the rudiments 
of the world ; but when the frilness of the time was come, 
God sent forth his Son, &c., to redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons, kc. Wherefore thou art no more a servant, but a 
son, &c. But now, &c., how turn ye again to the weak 
and beggarly rudiments, whereunto ye desire again to be 
in bondage ? Ye observe days," &c. 

Hence it plainly appears, that if we be not free we are 
not sons, but stUl servants unadopted ; and if we turn 
again to those weak and beggarly rudiments, we are not 
free ; yea, though willingly and with a misguided con- 
science, we desire to be in bondage to them, — ^how much 
more, then, if unwillingly and against our conscience ? 
Ill was our condition changed from legal to evangelical, 
and smaU advantage gotten by the Gospel, if for the spirit 
pf adoption to freedom, promised ua, Nve i^cqyyq a^n 
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Ate tpirit of bondage to fear ; if our fear, which was then 
servue towards Qtod only, most be now servile in religion 
towards men : strange also and preposterous fear, if when 
and wherein it hath attained by me redemption of onr 
Saviour to be filial only towaros God, it must be now 
servile towards the magistrate, who, by subjecting us to 
his punishment in these things, brings back into religion 
that law of terror and satisfaction belonging now only to 
civil crimes; and thereby in effect abolishes the Gospel, 
by establishing again the law to a far worse yoke of servi- 
tude upon us than before. 

It will, therefore, not misbecome the meanest Chris- 
tian to put in mind Christian magistrates, and so much 
the more freely by how much the more they desire to be 
thought Christian, (for they will be thereby, as they ought 
to be in these things, the more our brethren and the less 
our lords,) that they meddle not rashly with Christian 
liberty, the birthright and outward testimony of our adop- 
tion ; lest while they little think it, nay, think they do God 
service, they themselves, like the sons of tliat bond- 
woman, be found persecuting them who are freebom of 
the spirit, and, by a sacrilege of not the least aggravation, 
bereaving them of that sacred liberty which our Saviour 
with his own blood purchased for them. 

A fourth reason whjr the magistrate ou^ht not to use 
force in religion, I bring from the consideration of all 
those ends which he can likely pretend to the interposing 
of his force therein ; and those hardly can be other than, 
first, the glory of God ; next, either me spiritual good of 
them whom he forces, or the temporal punishment of 
their scandal to others. As for the promoting of God's 
glory, none, I think, will say that his glory ought to be 
promoted in religious things by unwarrantable means, 
much less by means contrary to what he hath commanded. 
That outward force is such, and that God's glory in the 
whole administration of the Gospel according to his own 
will and counsel ought to be mlfilled by weakness, at 
least so reputed, not by force ; or if by force, inward and 
spiritual, not outward and .corporeal, is already proved at 
la^. 

That outward force cannot tend to the good of him who 
is forced in religion, is unquestionable. For in religion 
whatever we do, under the Gospel, we owi^ Xjci \i^ 
ihereof persuaded without scruple; axid«ix^ yoAXl^<&^Vj 
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the £dth we have, not Inr the work we do. Rom. ziv. 5, 
*^Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind." 
The other reason which follows necessarily is obvious 
(Gral. ii. 16), and in many other places of St. Paul, as the 
groundwork and foundation of the whole Gospel, that 
we are ^'justified by the &ith of Christ, and not by the 
works of the law.** If not by the works of God's law, 
how then by the injunctions of man's law? Surely force 
cannot work persuasion, which is £dth ; cannot therefore 
justify, nor pacify, the conscience ; and that which justi- 
fies not in tne Gospel, condemns ; is not oply not good, 
but sinM to do. Horn. xiv. 23, " Whatsoever is not of 
faith, is sin." It concerns the magistrate, then, to take 
heed how he forces in religion conscientious men ; lest 
by compelling them to do that whereof they cannot be 
persuaded, tlmt wherein they cannot find themselves jus- 
tified, but by their own consciences condemned, instead 
of aiming at their spiritual good, he force them to do 
evil ; and while he thinks himself Asa, Josiah, Nehemiah, 
he be found Jeroboam, who caused Israel to sin; and 
thereby draw upon his own head all those sins and ship- 
wrecks of implicit faith and conformity which he hath 
forced, and all the wounds given to those little ones, 
whom to offend he will find worse one day than that vio- 
lent drowning mentioned Matt, xviii. 6. 

Lastly, as a preface to force, it is the usual pretence, 
that although tender consciences shall be tolerated, yet 
scandals thereby given shall not be impunished, profane 
and licentious men shall not be encouraged to neglect the 
performance of religious and holy duties, by colour of 
any law giving liberty to tender consciences. By which 
contrivance, the way lies ready open to them hereafter ' 
who may be so minaed, to take away, by little and little, 
that liberty which Christ and his Gospel, not any magis- 
trate, hath right to give ; though this kmd of his giving be 
but to give with one hand and take away with me other, 
which is a deluding, not a giving. 

As for scandals, if any man be offended at the consci- 
entious liberty of another, it is a taken scandal, not a 
given. To heal one conscience, we must not wound ano- 
ther ; and men must be exhorted to beware of scandals in 
Christian liberty, not forced by the magistrate ; lest while 
he goes about to take away the scandsd, which is uncer- 
tain whether given or taken, he take aw«y omc liberty^ 
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which is the certain and the sacred gift of God, neither 
to be touched by him nor to be parted with by us. None 
more cautious of giving scandal than St. raul. Yet, 
while he made himself *^ servant to all, that he might gain 
the more," he made himself so of his own accord, was 
not made so by outward force, testifying at the same time 
that he **was free from all men" (1 Cor. ix. 19); and 
thereafter exhorts us also. Gal. v. 13, " Ye were called to 
liberty, &c., but by love serve another ;" then, not by 
force. 

As for that fear, lest profane and licentious men should 
be encouraged to omit the performance of religious and 
holy duties, how can that care belong to the civil magis- 
trate, especially to his force ? For if profane and licen* 
tious persons must not neglect the performance of reli- 
gious and holy duties, it implies that such duties they can 
perform, — which no Protestant will affirm. Thejr who 
mean the outward performance, may so explain it, and 
then it will appear more plainly that such performance of 
religious and holy duties, especially by profane and licen- 
tious persons, is a dishonouring, rather than a worshiping, 
of God ; and not only by him not required, but detested. 
Prov. xxi. 27, *^ The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomi- 
nation: how much more when he bringeth it with a 
wicked mind?" To compel, therefore, the profane to 
things holy, in his profaneness, is all one under the Gos- 
pel, as to have compelled the unclean to sacrifice in his 
tmcleanness under the law. 

And I add withal, that to compel the licentious in his li- 
centiousness, and the conscientious against his conscience, 
comes all to one ; tends not to me honour of God, 
but to the multiplying and the aggravating of sin to them 
both. We read not that Christ ever exercised force but 
once, and that was to drive pro&ne ones out of his tem- 
ple, not to force them in ; and if their being there was an 
ofifence, we find, by many other scriptures, that their 
praying there was an abomination ; and ^et to the Jewish 
law that nation, as a servant, was obliged; but to the 
Gospel, each person is left voluntary, called only, as a 
son, by the preaching of the word ; not to be driven in by 
edicts and torce of arms. For, if by the apostle (Rom. 
xii. 1) '^ we are beseeched, as brethren, by the mercies of 
God, to present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy ^ ^ce^l- 
able to 6t>d, which is our reasonable service^^ ox viot- 

b3 
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ship, then is no man to be forced by the compulsive laws 
of men, to present his body a dead sacrifice, and so, 
under the Gospel, most imholj and unacceptable, because 
it is his unreasonable service ; that is to say, not only im- 
willing, but unconscionable. But if profane and licen- 
tious persons may not omit the performance of holy 
duties, why may they not partake of holy things? Why 
are they prohibited the Lord's Supper, since both the 
one and the other action may be outward ; and outward 
performance of duty may attain at least an outward parti- 
cipation of benefit. The church denying them that com- 
munion of grace and thanksgiving, as it justly doth, why 
doth the magistrate compel them to the union of per- 
forming that which they neither truly can, being them- 
selves unholy, and to do seemingly is both hateM to 
God, and perhaps no less dangerous to perform holy 
duties irreligiously, than to receive holy signs or sacra- 
ments unworthily. All profane and licentious men, so 
known, can be considered but either so without the 
church as never yet within it, or departed thence of their 
own accord, or excommunicate : if never yet within the 
church, whom the apostle, and so consequently the 
church, have nought to do to judge, (as he professes, 
1 Cor. V. 12,) by what authority doth the magistrate 
judge, or, which is worse, compel, in relation to the 
church? If departed of his own accord, like that lost 
sheep, Luke xv. 4, &c., the true church, either with her 
own or any borrowed force, worries him not in again, but 
rather in all charitable manner sends after him, and, if 
she find him, lays him gently on her shoulders; bears 
him, yea bears his burdens, his errors, his infirmities 
any way tolerable, — "so fulfilling the law of Christ** 
(Gal. vi. 2) : if excommunicate, whom the church hath 
bid go out, in whose name doth the magistrate compel to 
go in ? The church, indeed, hinders none from hearing 
in her public congregation, for the doors are open to all ; 
nor excommunicates to destruction, but, as much as in 
her lies, to a final saving. Her meaning, therefore, must 
needs be, that as her driving out brings on no outward 
penalty, so no outward force or penalty of an improper 
and only a destructive power, should drive in again her 
infectious sheep; therefore sent out, because ii^ectious, 
and not driven in, but with the danger not only of the 
whoJe and sound, but also of his own utter perishing : 
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since force neither instructs in religion, nor begets re- 
pentance or amendment of life, but, on the contrary, 
hardness of heart, formality, h3rpocri8y, and, as I said 
before, every way increase of sin ; more and more alien- 
ates the mind from a violent religion expelling out and 
compelling in, and reduces it to a condition like that 
which the Britons complain of in our story— driven to 
and fro between the Picts and the sea. If after excom- 
munion he be found intractable, incurable, and will not 
hear the church, he becomes as one never yet within 
her pale, "a heathen or a publican," (Matt, xviii. 17,) 
not frurther to be judged, no not by the magistrate, unless 
for civil causes ; but left to the final sentence of that judge, 
whose coming shall be in flames of fire ; that Maran-atlia., 
(1 Cor. xvi. 22,) than which, to him so left, nothing can be 
more dreadful, and ofttimes to him, particularly, nothing 
more speedy, — that is to say, the Lord cometh : in the 
meanwhile, dehvered up to Satan, (1 Cor. v. 5, 1 Tim. i. 
20,) that is, from the fold of Christ and kingdom of grace 
to the world again, which is the kingdom of Satan ; and 
as he was received " from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God," (Acts xxvi. 18,) so now deli- 
vered up again from light to darkness, and from God to 
the power of Satan ; yet so, as in both places manifested, 
to the intent of saving him, brought sooner to contrition 
by spiritual than by any corporal severity. 

But grant it belonging any way to the magistrate, that 
profane and licentious persons omit not the performance 
of holy duties, which in them were odious to God even 
under the law, much more now under the Gospel, yet 
ought his care, both as a magistrate and a Christian, to be 
much more that conscience be not inwardly violated, 
than that licence in these things be made outwardly con- 
formable ; since his part is undoubtedly, as a Christian, 
which puts him upon this office much more than as a ma- 
gistrate, in all respects to have more care of the conscien- 
tious than of the profane ; and not for their sakes to take 
away (while they pretend to give) or to diminish the 
rightful liberty of religious consciences. 

On these four scriptural reasons, as on a firm square, 
this truth, the right of Christian and evangelic liberty, 
will stand immovable against all those pretended conse- 
quences of license ana conftision, which, for the \sLQ«.t 
party men moat licentious and confoaed li!i[i<^ia%^N^%^ ^t 
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such as whose severity would be wiser than divine wis- 
dom, are ever aptest to object against the ways of God, — 
as if God without them, when he gave us this liberty, 
knew not of the worst which these men in their arrogance 
pretend will follow ; yet, knowing all their worst, he gave 
us this liberty, as by him judged best. 

As to those magistrates who think it their work to settle 
religion, and those ministers, or others, who so oft call 
upon them to do so, I trust tiiat, having well considered 
wnat hath been here argued, neither they will continue in 
that intention, nor these in that expectation from them, 
when they shall find that the settlement of religion be- 
longs only to each particular church by persuasive and 
spiritual means withm itself, and that the defence only of 
the church belongs to the magistrate. Had he once learnt 
not further to concern himself with church affairs, half his 
labour might be spared and the commonwealth better 
tended. To which end, that which I premised in the 
beginning, and in due place treated of more at large, I 
desire, now concluding, that they would consider seriously 
what religion is ; and they will find it to be in sum, both 
our belief and our practice depending upon God only. 
That there can be no place, then, left for the magistrate, 
or his force, in the settlement of religion, by appointing 
either what we shall believe in divine things or practise 
in religious, (neither of which things are in the power of 
man either to perform himself or to enable others,) I 
persuzide me, in the Christian ingenuity of ail religious 
men, the more they examine seriously, the more they 
will find clearly to be true, — and find how false and 
deceivable that common saying is, which is so much relied 
upon, that the Christian magistrate is " custos utriusque 
tabulae," keeper of both tables ; unless is meant by keeper, 
the defender only : neither can that maxim be maintained 
by any proof or argument which hath not in this dis- 
course, first or last, been refuted. For the two tables, 
or Ten Commandments, teach our duty to God and 
our neighbour, from the love of both ; give magistrates 
no authority to force either : they seek that from the judi- 
cial law, though on false grounds, especially in the first 
table, as I have shewn ; and both in first and second exe- 
cute that authority, for the most part, not according to 
God's judicial laws, but their own. 
As for civil Crimea, and of the outward man, which all 
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are not, no, not of those against the second tahle, as that 
of covetmg ; m them what power they have, they had 
from the heginning, long hefore Moses or the two tables 
were in being. And whether they be not now as Httle in 
being to be kept by any Christian, as they are two legal 
tables, remains yet as undecided, as it is sure they never 
were yet delivered to the keeping of any Christian ma- 
gistrate. But of these things, perhaps more some other 
time ; what may serve the present hath been above dis- 
coursed sufficiently out of the Scriptures ; and to those 
produced might be added testimonies, examples, experi- 
ences of all succeeding ages to these times, asserting this 
doctrine ; but having herein the Scripture so copious and 
so plain, we have all that can be properly called true 
strength and nerve ; the rest would oe but pomp and in- 
cumbrance. 

Pomp and ostentation of reading is admired among the 
vulgar ; but doubtless, in matters of religion, he is leam- 
edest who is plainest. The brevity I use, not exceeding 
a small manual, will not, therefore, I suppose, be thought 
the less considerable, tinless with them, perhaps, who 
think that great books only can determine ^eat matters. 
I rather chose the common rule, not to make much ado 
where less may serve ; which in controversies, and those 
especially of religion, would make them less tedious, and 
by consequence read oftener, by many more and with 
more benefit. 
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EXTRACT FROM MILTON'S 

''TREATISE OF TRUE RELIGION, HERESY, SCHISM, 

TOLERATION," &c. 

[Printed in the year 1673— MUton's last Work— he died in 1674.] 



Schism is a rent or division in the church when it 
comes to the separating of congregations, and may also 
happen to a true church as well as to a false ; yet in the 
true, needs not tend to the breaking of communion, if they 
can agree in the right administration of that wherein they 
commimicate, keeping their other opinions to themselves, 
not being destructive to faith. The Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees were two sects, yet both met together in their 
common worship of God at Jerusalem. But here the 
Papist will angrily demand. What ! are Lutherans, Gal* 
vimsts, Anabaptists, Socinians, Arminians, no heretics? 
I answer, all these may have some errors, but are no 
heretics. Heresy is in the will and choice, professedly 
against Scripture ; error is a^inst the will, in misunder- 
standing the Scripture after ^ sincere endeavours to un- 
derstand it rightly : hence it was said well by one of the 
ancients, " Err I may, but a heretic I will not be." It is 
a human frailty to err, and no man is infallible here on 
earth. But so long as all these profess to set the word of 
God only before them as the rule of faith and obedience, 
and use all diligence and sincerity of heart, b^ reading, 
by learning, by study, by prayer for illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, to understand the rule and obey it, they have 
done \^at man can do ; God will assuredly pardon them, 
as he did the Mends of Job — good and pious men, though 
much mistaken, as there it appears, in some points of 
doctrine. But some will say, with Christians it is other- 
wise, whom God hath promised by his spirit to teach all 
things. True, all things absolutely necessary to salva- 
tion ; but the hottest disputes among Protestants, calmly 
and charitably inquired into, will be found less than such. 
The Lutheran holds consubstantiation ; an error, indeed, 
but not mortal. The Calvinist is taxed with predestina- 
tion, and to make God the author of sin ; not with any 
dishonourable thought of God, but it may be overzeal- 
ously asserting; his absolute power, not without plea of 
Scripture. The Anabaptist is accused of denying infantr 
their light to baptism; again they say, they deny nothing 
but what the Scripture denies tbem. TVia kx\».u«DJi'^^- 
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cinian are charged to dispute against the Trinity : they 
affirm to believe the FaUier, Son and Holy Ghost, ac- 
cording to Scripture and the apostolic creed ; as for terms 
of trinity, trinnmity, coessentiality, tripersonality, and 
the like, they reject them as scholastic notions, not to be 
found in Scripture, which by a general Protestant maxim 
is plain and perspicuous abimdantly to explain its own 
meaning in the properest words belonging to so hieh a 
matter, and so necessary to be known ; a mysteiy indeed 
in iheir sophistic subtleties, but in Scripture a plain doc- 
trine. Their other opinions are of less moment. They 
dispute the satisfisiction of Christ, or rather the word 
" Satis&ction," as not scriptural ; but they acknowledge 
him both God and their Saviour. The Arminian, lastty, 
is condemned for setting up free will against free grace ; 
but that imputation he disclaims in all his writings, and 
erounds himself largely upon Scripture only. It cannot 
be denied that the authors or late revivers of all these 
sects or opinions were learned, worthy, zealous and reli- 
gious men, as appears by their lives written, and the same 
of their many eminent and learned followers, perfect and 
powerful in the Scriptures, holy and unblamable in their 
lives ; and it cannot be imagined that God would desert 
such painild and zealous labourers in his church, and oft- 
times great sufferers for their conscience, to damnable 
errors and a reprobate sense, who had so often implored 
the assistance of his spirit ; but rather, having made no 
man infallible, that he hath pardoned their errors and 
accepts their pious endeavours, sincerely searching all 
things according to the rule of Scripture, with such guid- 
ance and direction as they can obtain of God by prayer. 
What Protestant, then, who himself maintains the same 
principles, and disavows all implicit fisdth, would perse- 
cute, and not rather charitably tolerate, such men as 
these, unless he mean to abjure the principles of his own 
religion? If it be asked, how far they should be tole- 
rated, I answer, doubtless equally, as being all Protest- 
ants ; that is, on all occasions to give account of their 
faith, either by arming, preaching in their several assem- 
blies, public writmg and the freedom of printing. For 
if the French and Polonian Protestants enjoy all this li- 
berty among Papists, much more may a Protestant justly 
expect it among Protestants; and yet Bome\.\xx\&^ \k&\^^ 

amoi^ tur, the one persecutes the otnei upon ^N^ii i^\^ 
pretence. 
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SONNETS BY MILTON. 



TO THE LORD GENERAL CROMWELL. 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud, 

Not of war only, hut detractions rude. 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed. 

And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 

Hast rear'd God's trophies, and his work pursued. 
While Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field resound thy praises loud, 

And Worcester's laureat wreath. Yet much remains 
To conquer still ; peace hath her victories 
No less renown'd than war : new foes arise 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains : 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is their maw. 



TO SIR HENRY VANE, THE YOUNGER. 

Vane, yoiuig in years, but in sage coimsel old. 
Than whom a better senator ne'er held 
The helm of Home, when gowns, not arms, repell'd 
The fierce Epirot and the African bold. 

Whether to settle peace or to unfold 

The drift of hollow states, hard to be spell'd, 
Then to advise how war may, best upheld. 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 

In all her equipage : besides to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each means. 
What severs each, thou hast leam'd, which few have 

The bounds of either sword to thee we owe : [done : 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son. 
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ADVEETISEMENT. 



Ifhat gave occation to the follotctug Sermon, u>a» Ike IhTeat! 
of a mo3l Rei:eTend Prelate, and some of his brethren, to tup- 
presa the Independent Whig, which then came ottt weekly, by 
fin inquiiitiott very extTaordiuary, and mtkntmm to mtr Consli- 
fiition. To defeat, therefore, tuch a prelatical and vnchrutian 
design, and, if possible, to shame the authors of it, tcilh other 
fierce and interested bigots, out of all methods of violence in 
mailers of religion and opinion, this Sermon woe composed and 
published, with no ill success. 




THE CRAFTSMEN: 

A SERMON, OR PARAPHRASE, UPON SEVERAL VERSES IN THE 
xixth CHAPTER OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



I SHALL not this day, my beloved, as the usual manner 
is, accost you with the scraps of a verse, or only with a 
whole verse, out of any part of the Gospel ; which method 
is often made use of in such places as this, purely to avoid 
telling what goes before or comes after ; but shall choose 
for my text the greatest part of the xixth chapter of the 
Acts ; and in discoursing upon this portion of Scripture, 
so fruitful in good instructions and examples, I shall con- 
fine myself to the following method : 

I. First, I shall make some general observations upon 
the behaviour of the Apostle Paul in his ministry ; 

II. Secondly, I shall discourse more particularly upon 
several verses in this chapter; and, 

III. Thirdly, and lastly, I shall draw from the whole 
some useful and seasonable inferences, and then con- 
clude. 

I. I shall make some general observations upon the 
Apostle Paul. And first of all, my brethren, it is note- 
worthy that Paul made the greatest change that ever man 
did, even from a persecutor to an apostle — two charac- 
ters as opposite as is that of Lucifer to an angel of light. 
As soon as light from the Lord fell upon him, he no 
longer breathes " threatenings and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord," as he had in fore-time, nor puts in 
execution the orders he had about him from the high- 
priest or archbishop of the Jews, to bring the first Chris- 
tians and Dissenters of those days bound to Jerusalem. 
On the contrary, though he was just before an hard- 
hearted persecutor for the church by law establ\s\ied,oxv. ^ 
sudden he becomes a lover of the saints : and now, ''^ 1^^- 
hoJd, be prayeth r (Acts ix. 11 . ) 

a2 
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1st, Let us learn a lesson from hence, dearly beloved, 
as we go along ; namely, that as soon as the fear of the 
Lord entereth into a man's heart, the sword of persecu- 
tion drojppeth out of his hand. Peace, which is the badge 
of the Gospel, and Cruelty, which is the coat of arms of 
Satan, cannot dwell together. '* Behold, he prayeth !" 

2ndly, It is observable, that when a zealot leaves his 
party and turns Christian, how very apt the high party 
are ungratefully to forget all his former wicked merit, 
which made him dear to them, and to persecute him for 
apostatizing into mercy and grace. While Paul continued 
the fiery flail of the godly, the priests held him in high 
favour, and trusted him with their ecclesiastical commis- 
sion. And for what ? Why, to " bring bound to Jeru- 
salem all those of this way." Of what way? Why, all 
that forsook the established synagogue, and followed 
Christ. 

3rdly, Observe, my brethren, that conscience and non- 
conformity had the powers of the world against them 
seventeen hundred years ago. Paul the blasphemer had 
a post ; but Paul the convert, Paul the Saint, is allowed no 
toleration; yea, "they watched the gates day and night 
to kill him ;" for, " Behold, he prayeth !" 

4thly, It is observable from the whole history of Paul, 
that the grace of God makes a man both meek under suf- 
ferings and bold for Christ. Here our convert neither 
returns the injury nor slacks his pace in planting the 
Gospel — ^both hard tasks ! He risked his life and laboured 
in the vineyard without pay — a rare thing in this bur day, 
when the first motive for overseeing of souls is so much 
a year ! The apostle drove no bargain about preaching, 
nor made a market of salvation. 

Oh ! my beloved, how many dignified drones have we 
in our time, who set up for a likeness to the apostles, 
without any likeness ; who take great simis for mock apos- 
tleship, when nothing thrives by their ministry but their 
bellies ! This, my friends, is lamentable, but it is lament- 
ably true. 

II. I haste now to my second general head, and will 
discourse particularly upon several verses in this chapter. 

I begin with verse the 8th: "And he went into the 
synagc^UBy and spake boldly for the space of three 
months, disputing and persuading VYie IVivb^s concerning 
the kingdom of God." 
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1st, " And lie went into the synagogue." Observe we 
here, first, my beloved brethren, that as great bigots as 
the Jews were, and as great a Dissenter as Paul was, 
yet they suffered him to preach in their synagogues or 
churches. He had a clear stage, though perhaps not equal 
favour. Now think ye, my friends, if the same apostle 
should come among us here in London at this time, that 
he would be permitted to preach in his own church, 
unless he first qualified himself according to the forms 
and ceremonies of the Church of England by law esta- 
blished ? Or would he, trow ye, get any preferment that 
the black dons could hinder him from, in case he per- 
sisted to preach what his Master preached before him, 
namely, that " Christ's kingdom was not of this world " ? 

2ndly, My beloved, we may see here the great point 
of Paul's preaching : " He disputed and persuaded the 
things concerning trie kingdom of God." Not a word of 
his own spiritual dominion ; not a wofd of episcopal sove- 
reigns who were to descend, as it were, from his loins, 
and who, without his inspiration or miracles, were to 
succeed him in what he never had — worldly wealth, 
worldly grandeur and worldly power ; things which 
always mar the kingdom of God, instead of promoting 
it ; there being no fellowship between Christ and Belial. 

Let us now proceed to the 9th verse, and see what that 
says : " But when divers were hardened" (observe he says, 
" when divers were hardened") " and believed not, but 
spake evil of that way before the multitude, he departed 
fromi them, and separated the disciples, disputing daily in 
the school of one Tyrannus." 

The priests, no doubt, who traded in ceremonies, and 
knew nothing of Jesus Christ or of inward holiness, were 
nettled at a new religion which taught men a plain path to 
heaven without the incumbrances of sacrifices, or priests, 
or fopperies ; a religion that had a professed enmity to all 
secular gain and all holy trifling. 

Marvel not at it, my brethren: a religion without a 
hierarchy, and godliness without gain, will never please 
any set of high-priests ; nothing will go down with them 
but pride and grimace and the ready penny. Poor Paul 
had nothing about him of all this, nor did he teach 
a religion that had. All that he brought was a Christ 
crucified, and salvation in and through him. They there- 
ore " spake evil of that way before the mullvluiiLa *i' ^^ 
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is, the priests told the people that Paul was an heretic, 
and his doctrine was schism ; hut for themselves, they had 
antiquity and the fathers on their side, with an orthodox 
church full of decent types and ceremonies. 

There needed no more to prevent the apostle from 
doing any good among them, so he '' departed from 
them/' This was all the punishment he inflicted on 
them, and this was enough. He who had the Holy Ghost 
could have inflicted death or misery on them ; hut it was 
opposite to the genius of his reliffion, which allows spiri- 
tual pastors to feed their flocks, out not force them, nor 
to punish them, if they re^se to feed. If a man has not 
a mind to he saved, he has the worst of it himself; and 
what is it to the priests ? as Master Selden well remark- 
eth. 

This, my brethren, was the primitive excommunication. 
If you could work no good upon a man, or if that man 
worked mischief to* you or gave you scandal, why you 
would not keep company with him. But to give him to 
the devil because he was already going to me devil of 
himself, is to be a minister of Christ the backward way. 
Besides, there was no need of it. The apostle, in my 
text, neither curses these unbelieving High-Churchmen 
who hardened themselves against him, nor censures 
them, nor fines them ; all which he who had the power of 
miracles could have done, had he liked it. He barely 
" departed from them." And if he did not damn them for 
the sake of their souls, so neither did he surrender them 
to Beelzebub for the sake of their money. He demanded 
not a grey groat of them, — so far was he from telling 
them. Gentlemen, I am your spiritual prince ; pray pay me 
my revenues. Paul was a witness of the resurrection, a 
disinterested witness, and claimed no dues ; though others 
since do in his name, without being real witnesses of the 
resurrection, or disinterested witnesses of any thing else 
about it. 

*' Disputing daily in the school of one Tyrannus." Mark 
here, my beloved, that both schools and synagogues, or 
churches, were open to him, though he was but a new 
comer and a nonconformist. Mark, moreover, that he 
barely disputed or reasoned. He was a stranger to the 
doctrine of compulsion. He was an apostle, by virtue of 
whose words and power, all clerical acts are pretended to 
be done ever since; and yet he himself did none, satisfy. 
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ing himself with saving souls by exhortation and the as- 
sistance of the Spirit, which are not clerical acts. He was 
the chief pastor upon earthy and held his commission im- 
mediately from God, but he imposed nothii^ but his 
advice, reason and good works, upon those that heard 
him. He could have forced them (had the Spirit so 
directed) to have swallowed implicitly all that he said, 
and either destroyed or distressed all who revised. But 
the Lord Christ, my brethren, in his dealings with human 
kind, never uses means that are inhuman. 

Here you may distinguish the spirit of Christ from the 
spirit of Hi^hr-Church, For trow ye, my friends, that 
Uhrist or his apostles ever delegated to weak and pas- 
sionate men powers and privileges which, infallible and 
inspired as they were, they never assumed to themselves ? 
Let us wonder, my brethren, at the impudence of some 
men in black ! 

" And this continued for the space of two years." Ob- 
serve, it is not said that he kept a curate all the while. 

Let us go on to some following verses : " And God 
wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul ; so that 
from his body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs 
or aprons, and the diseases departed &om them, and the 
evil spirits went out from them" (vers. 11, 12). 

Observe, here are certain signs of a power from God ; 
and they who pretend a power from him without manifest- 
ing the same certain signs, are certainly cheats and impos- 
tors. For a power given by the all-wise God must be civen 
for some certain end, which will infallibly be brought about. 
It is not consistent with his wisdom and goodness to give 
it, and yet leave imcertain that he has given it, when a 
plain manifestation of it is of the utmost importance to 
the world, and to the purposes for which it is given. K 
a man bring not in^ible proofs of his power, how shall 
I know that he has it ? Demonstration must go before 
conviction, and conviction before consent. We cannot 
embrace for truth what we take to be a lie ; all which will 
farther appear from the following verses. 

*' Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, took 
upon them to call over them which had evil spirits the 
name of the Lord Jesus, saying. We adjure you by 
Jesus, whom Paul preacheth" (ver. 13). 

We may perceive here that the apostles had apes in 
their own time,— fellows who set up for \te\t sv\Ge.^«s»Qt^ 
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before they themselves were dead. They were exorcists 
or conjurors ; so called, I presume, from their pretending 
to dispossess haunted houses by the dint of spells and 
forms of words. They had now got a new form of words, 
and were goine to work with them as fast as they could, 
boasting, no ooubt, great things of their own power. 
And indeed they took a politic method to resemble the 
apostle, had they succeeded in it; but they miscarried 
miserably, as will be shewn anon. 

But what shall we say of some modems (mor^ shame- 
less than these vagabond Jews), who will, right oV wrong, 
be successors to the apostles, without doing any thin^ that 
is apostolic, but what every reasonable man may do as 
well? They shew no signs but those of gracelessness 
and pride ; and do no wonders, but in the luxury of their 
lives. 

" And there were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and 
chief of the priests, which did so" (ver. 14). More mi- 
mickers of miracles ! We see the trade was growing 
sweet, but the sauce proved sour; for "the evil spirit 
answered and said, Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but 
who are ye ?" An angry and contemptuous question, but 
full of good sense. But the worst follows : " And the 
man in whom the evil spirit was, leapt upon them and 
prevailed against them, so that they fled out of that house 
naked and wounded." 

1. Observe here, first, that we may easily learn what 
power men have from God by their power over the devil. 
When Paul gave the word of command, the devil did not 
stand shilly-shally, nor pretend to parley with one who 
was employed as the Lord's general against the power of 
darkness, but was forced to march bag and baggage ; 
and glad, no doubt, that he could troop off in a whole 
skin. 

But it is quite otherwise when interlopers and crafts- 
men, in hopes to make a penny of Satan, pretend to drive 
him out of his quarters, though they come in the name of 
the Lord. The devil in this case sets up the flag of defi- 
ance, and tells them they are scoundrels to their faces. 
'* Who are ye ?" Well spoken, Satan ! They were vaga- 
bonds, Jews and priests, and the devil chastised them 
accordingly: "they fled out of that house naked and 
wounded." The devil got the day, and remained master 
of the field and the baggage ; he " prevailed against 
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them." They forged a commission, and the Lord Jesus, 
who€d name they abused, would not stand by them. 

2. Let us here, 2ndly, my friends, think it no shanni 
to learn a lesson from the devil, and take no man's word 
who pretends to command us in matters of faith and spi- 
ritual obedience, though he come in the name of the 
Lord. Let us examine him first, and try our own strength 
upon him. ^ho are ye ? A pat question and a proper ! 
Let us, beloved, never lose sight of it, especially when 
any man would control our belief. Be not determined 
by outside shape and colour. A long gown may cover an 
exorcist, but let us peep into his inside, search his life and 
principles ; let us try whether he is an apostle in his heart 
and his actions ; and if he be not, let us despise him ; yea, 
let us '* prevail against'* him. 

3. Observe, 3rdly, what great and solemn rogueries 
are carried on in the name of Christ and his apostles ; 
even conjurors and formalists reap their harvest, as it 
were, with the sickle of the Gospel. And if such bold 
cheats could be practised, as it were, under this great 
apostle's nose, what may not be done now he is so far off? 
How many exorcists, how many sons of Sceva, trow yc, 
have we at this time among us and in this enlightened 
Protestant country? Great numbers, God wot ! yea, great 
societies. Every man who, in the name of Christ or 
Paul, claims to himself gain or dominion, is a son of 
Sceva, and can be no guard against the devil, who de- 
spises him. Judge ye now what swarms we have ! 

4. Observe from hence, 4thly and lastly, the true rea- 
son of the great wickedness which is in the world, namely, 
because we maintain an army against the devil, of whom 
he standeth not in awe. In the first ages he was driven 
out of every comer, and now he possesses every corner; 
for why? They had apostles and we have the sons of 
Sceva. 

"And many that believed came, and confessed, and 
shewed their deeds" (ver. 18); that is, many who had 
been deluded and misled by these reverend deceivers 
were now undeceived. 

"And many also of them which used curious arts, 
brought their books together, and burnt them before all 
men ; and they counted the price of them, and found it 
fifty thousand pieces of silver" (ver. 19). 

How fertile must the world then have \ieetim\X£^^\.^^vQi>^^ 

a3 
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and conjuring books! What systems of nonsense and 
knavery must have been here ! "What glosses, commen- 
taries and riddles ! For we may be sure, my beloved, 
these were not books of useM knowledge and learning, 
or books that taught virtue and morality, since such, with- 
out doubt, the apostle would have preserved; but they 
were juggling and conjuring books, such as contained 
Heathen traditions, with false miracles and false doctrines, 
and were probably full of metaphysical distinctions and 
the controversial divinity of those days ; such as bundles 
of foolish sermons. Pagan systems, articles of their faith, 
formularies, lying mysteries, cabalistical nonsense, and the 
High-Church pamphlets of that age ; all opposite to the 
divine truths uttered by Paul. 

"So mightily grew the word of God, and prevailed" 
(ver. 20). Take notice here, men and brethi-en, that the 
ready way to make the word of God gi'ow and prevail 
was to burn all the priests' books. Oh ! my beloved, that 
our eyes were also opened ! "What fuel should we have 
for bonfires ! 

Nothing occurs remarkable between this and the 23rd 
verse, which tells us, that " the same time there arose no 
small stir about that way." And then follows the reason, 
vers. 24 — ^27: "For a certain man, named Demetrius, a 
silversmith, which made silver shrines for Diana, brought 
no small gain unto the craftsmen, whom he called toge- 
ther, with the workmen of like occupation, and said. Sirs, 
ye know that by this craft we have our wealth : moreover, 
ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people, saying, that they be no gods which are 
made with hands; so that not only this our craft is in 
danger to be set at nought, but also that the temple of the 
great goddess Diana should be despised, and her magni- 
ficence should be destroyed, whom all Asia and the world 
worshipeth." 

A notable speech and a fair confession ! He kept a 
shop for the deity, and got a world of money by this godly 
trade ; and rather than lose it, he will oppose Christianity 
and maintain his craft against Jesus Christ. 

This mechanical priest and his brethren, retainers to 
Diana, had lost manv kind customers by Paul's preach- 
ing ; their holy gear began to lie upon their hands ; folks' 
eyes were opened, and the cheat was disclosed : upon 
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which the Rev. Dr. Demetrius and the whole convocation 
of priests and craftsmen resolve to accuse the apostle as 
an enemy to the churchy and an underminer of its rights 
and interests. " Sirs," says Mr. Prolocutor, *' ye know 
that by this craft we have our wealth." — *' Now if this 
Paul ^oes on to persuade people, as he does, that all our 
gain IS built on deceit, and that our trade is of human 
institution, our ftmction will fall into contempt, and we 
into beggary." 

All this was artfully addressed to the interest and ava- 
rice of his brother craftsmen, who sharing the benefit of 
the cheat, and living plentiftilly upon ecclesiastical reve- 
nues of the established church of Diana, had motives suf- 
ficient to engage them in the defence of the said church 
and cheat 

Now he has a knack for catching the bigots, by telling 
them what danger there was of the church ; and lest '* the 
temple of the great goddess Diana should be despised, 
and her magnificence oe destroyed, whom all Asia and the 
world worshiped." What pity it was that so pure and 
primitive a church, and the most orthodox and best-con- 
stituted church in all Asia, should be in such piteous 
danger ! 

1. Observe here, first, dearly beloved, what false knaves 
and godless infidels these priestly crew were. If they 
believed that their mistress, the Goddess, who had indeed 
the best-accustomed church in all Asia, was as great as 
they pretended her to be, why did they mistrust her 
power to protect her own grandeur and defend herself, 
especially against a single man, whom they represented as 
an enemy to the gods and their church, and who was 
consequently the more easy to be defeated or destroyed ? 
But if they knew her unable to defend her divinity and 
support her church, with them, her priests and tradesmen, 
then were they in reality cheats and unbelievers, though 
outwardly grave and zealous votaries. 

2. Take notice, in the 2nd place, of the wide difference 
that there is between these high-priests' church and the 
Bible church ! 

The priests' church being a trading church, and money 
being her end, and grimace her ware, which were the 
source of their authority and reverence, whatever enlight- 
ened the people, marred the market of the priests. *' By 
this craft we have our wealth ;" — " "WYiu^ vi^ c%xi \i^ 
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bawling and lying put off our trumpery for religion, it will 
always sell well ; otherwise it will not be worth a groat ; 
let us contend for our trumpery, and cry, The Chvrch /" 
Accordingly we find the auditory in the next verse actu- 
ally practising the advice given them by this High-Church 
preacher, and roaring for Diana of Ephesus, or, which is 
the same thing, for the church, " By this craft we have 
our wealth." 

This, my fi'iends, was the spirit of the priests' church, 
so opposite to that of the Bible church, which being 
founded upon a rock, fears neither rain, nor storms, nor 
Dissenters, nor false brethren ; yea, she is founded upon 
a rock, which rock is Christ ; and whoever trusts in him 
and believes the Scripture, cannot think his church in 
danger. Indeed, if his church is founded upon hoods, 
and caps, and cringes, and forms, and filthy lucre, he may 
well dread the judgment of God and the reason of man ; 
for they are both against him and his dowdy, and his 
church will totter as soon as ever common sense takes it 
by the collar. By fearing for the superstructure, he owns 
the foundation to be sandy. " By this craft we have our 
wealth." 

These craftsmen keep a rout about the danger of their 
church. Why, my brethren, it ought to be in danger, 
like a sorry bundle of inventions and gimcracks as it was. 
But for the pure, the primitive church of Christ, "the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it." Yea, the crafts- 
men shall not prevail against it, who are the sorest ene- 
mies which it ever had — it is "founded upon a rock." 
Paul does not once complain in all the New Testament 
that his church was in danger, nor does any other of the 
apostles or evangelists. " Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but the word of the Lord abideth for ever." What 
say our craftsmen to this? Either they know it not or 
believe it not. Paul, whenever he mentions dangers or 
perils in his Epistles, means perils to his own person : 
nor did he by his own person ever in all his life mean thc^ 
church. But Paul had the spirit of God ; he was no 
craftsman. 

We, my beloved, who are Christians, trust to the veracity 

of God that he will for ever defend the holy Revelation 

that he has given us. Let us, on our part, treat it as 

becomes its dignity and omnipotent Author. Let us not 

turn our religion into a play, nor dishonour it with bau- 
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bles, as the manner of the Popish craftsmen is, who con- 
vert their churches into puppet-shows and music-meetings, 
and then, when they are laughed at, cry they are in danger. 
Pretty fellows ! to raise our mirth, whether we will or no, 
and then make us choke ourselves to keep it in. Their 
" craft is in danger to be set at nought.'* They know its 
value, and quake lest other people should know it too. 
Oh ! the impudence of craftsmen ! how boldly they mock 
God, and in his name pick pockets ! 

3. Let us observe, 3rdly, my brethren, that the Christian 
religion, which prevailed against all the powers of the 
world, cannot be in danger from all the powers of the 
world : and every church may be in danger but a Chris- 
tian church. Let us praise the Lord, my Christian friends, 
that our church is safe. 

Proceed we now to the 28th verse : *' And when they 
heard these sayings, they were full of wrath, and cried 
out, saying, Great is Diana of the Ephesians !" 

1. We may remark here, 1st, my friends, the violent 
effects of a hot sermon, however absurd and villanous. 
Her^ is Dr. Demetrius, whose craft was all his religion, 
lugs Heaven into a dispute about his trade, and tacks the 
salvation of his hearers to the gain which he made of his 
shrines ; yet this awakened no indignation in the seduced 
and ill-judging auditory; but straight they " were full of 
wrath, and cried out, saying. Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians !"— The Church ! the Church ! 

2. 2ndly, we may remark, that Ignorance is the mother 
of Zeal. " They were full of wrath." For what ? Why, 
for Diana of Ephesus — a god created by a stone-cutter ; 
an insensible piece of rock, guarded by a band of priests ; 
who, hard as it was, picked a fine livelihood out of it. 
But Paul had opened some men's eyes, and the loaves 
began to come in but slowly. This enraged the craftsmen, 
and they enraged the people. The priests lost customers, 
and the people lost their senses. Such is the power of 
delusion over dark and slavish minds ! Let but the 
priest point at a windmill, and cry the church is falling, 
his congregation will venture their brains to stop the sails. 
What a rare army does Zeal raise, when Religion and 
Reason do not spoil the muster or stop their march ! 

The next is the 29th verse : "And the whole city was 
filled with conftision ; and having caught Gaius and Aris- 
tarchus, men oi Macedonia, Paul's compamo^^ m Xx^n^, 
they rushed with one accord into the thealYC." 
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*' And the whole city was filled with confusion." Who 
doubts it, when church was the cry, and the priests had 
begun it ? Give them but their way, and allow them but 
to assert their own claims, they will quickly turn all things, 
human and divine, topsy-turvy. Here is a whole city 
thrown into confusion, purely because a branch of the 
priestly trade, infamous, forged and irreligious, was like 
to fall before the word of God preached by Paul. 

1. This shews, sirs, that there is nothing so lying and 
so vile that they will not justify. They knew that their 
church was a creature of their own composing ; that the 
worship performed in it was burlesque worship, contrived 
by themselves and paid to a senseless image ; and they 
knew that the whole was an impudent delusion, framed 
by human invention. And yet you see, my beloved, how 
they raise heaven and earth in defence of their forgeries 
and superstitions. Not a tittle will they part with, not a 
shrine, not a ceremony. No, rather than this, they publish 
lies, they deceive the people, they decry sober piety, they 
raise a sedition, and confound aU things. " By this craft 
we have our wealth." 

2. Behold here, 2ndly, the different behaviour of truth 
and falsehood, or in other words, of Paul and the crafts- 
men ! When men contend for truth, they do it calmly, 
because they are sure that it will support itself. But error, 
conscious of its weak foundation, flies instantly for support 
to rage and oppression. Paul reasons peaceably and 
powerfully; Demetrius deceives, scolds, and raises a mob. 
But I defy the craftsmen to shew me one mob of Paul's 
raising in all the New Testament. 

The apostle wanted no mob ; he neither blended poli- 
tics nor gain with his doctrine ; he had no factious de- 
signs ; he meddled not with human affairs ; he taught 
peace, and he practised it ; he had no grimace to support, 
no mock reverence to acquire or defend; he abhorred 
pious fraud, and exposed it; he shewed the people the 
manifest truths of the Gospel and of Reason, and that pre- 
sently opened their eyes to see the impious delusions and 
bold impositions of the reigning priests ; and hence began 
the rage of Dr. Demetrius and his mob. 

3. From this you may learn, 3rdly, my friends, that one 
man with truth on his side, is enough to frighten a whole 
army, yea, a whole hierarchy of craftsmen, and to defeat 
them, if he has but a fair hearing. You see also the grace- 

/ess methods that red-hot higVi piieala l^ci \.o ^io\\£\xl^ 
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such a man. First, they dress him up as an Atheist and 
an enemy to the Church, and then set the mob upon 
him; for the law was not against Paul, as we shall see 
presently, and yet they meant to destroy Paul against law. 
An implacable tribe ! No power can satisfy them that 
has either mercy in it or bounds to it: craft is their 
calling, and lies and violence the tools of their trade. 

Oh, my Christian friends ! what wolves are men, yea, 
what wolves are priests, when they have hardened them- 
selves against the grace of God ! Without meekness and 
peace there can be no such thing as the fear of the Lord : 
witness Dr. Demetrius, and those that are like him. Let 
us pray for their amendment, that it would please the 
Lord to take away their reprobate mind. 

"And having caught Gains and Aristarchus, men of 
Macedonia, Paul's companions in travel, they rushed 
with one accord into the theatre." 

Gains and Aristarchus, Dissenters, to be sure, and 
Nonconformist preachers! "Men of Macedonia:" fo- 
reigners, too, ever the aversion of High-Church ! " Paul's 
companions in travel." How ! bare companions ? Me- 
thinks that is something familiar, unless perhaps they were 
Lords Archbishops of some country where they did not 
reside. But Paul, you see, had no spiritual pride, nor 
received his fellow-christians upon the knee, as some who 
pretend to be his successors, at Rome and elsewhere, do 
in our days. 

** They rushed with one accord into the theatre." Ay, 
they had got their prey, a brace of Noncons, and carried 
them into the playhouse to bait them. What hooping and 
hallooing, I warrant ye, about the two godly Christians ! 
How many fanatics, think ye, they were called, and dis- 
turbers of the peace of Diana's High-Church? Doubtless 
they were charged with writing books and papers against 
Diana's clergy and the established gewgaws ; and perhaps 
Paul was suspected for having a hand in them, and some 
of his Epistles were produced to make good the charge. 
Well, here they are — the priests their accusers, the mob 
their judges, and truth their crime ! Men and wicked- 
ness are still the same; we have seen the like in our 
times. 

" And when Paul would have entered in unto the peo- 
ple, the disciples suffered him not" (ver. 30). Here is, 
on one hand, the boldness of a man who has Gcodi iox'HxNA 
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gnide ; and on the other, the prudence of men who knew 
the mercy of priests and mobs. And therefore " certain, 
of the chief of Asia, which were his friends, sent unto 
him, desiring him that he would not adventure himself 
into the theatre" (ver. 31). 

The 32nd verse is pregnant with instruction : " Some 
therefore cried one thing, and some another ; for the as-, 
sembly was confused, and the more part knew not wherci- 
fore they were come together." 

'* Some cried one thing, and some another." The trufe 
genius of a rabble, led by their priests and their passidhs 
against peace and against religion ! They are united in 
their zeal to do mischief, but they differ how they shall 
go about it. . They are for the church, Diana^s church, it 
is true, and shew it by rage and noise ; but they are under 
no rules except the general one taught them by the crafts- 
men, namely, to be fierce for the church, against the 
apostle ; for the rest, every man is his own master, and 
every man will be heard first. 

A rare picture of our present mob, headed by one of 
themselves in a gown, — I mean, our modern Demetrius. 
I think the man is no great craftsman, but he has got 
Diana in his head, and he himself is in the head of the 
rabble ; but as to the point of understanding, we may 
throw him and his rabble together into one short prayer, 
and cry with our blessed Lord, when the Jewish priests 
were putting him to death for bearing witness against 
their carnal inventions, their hypocrisy and their cruelty, 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do." 
"The assembly was confhsed." There was no order, 
no reason, no moderation among them. ^ The very type 
of our High- Church mob again ! ** And the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together ;" that is, 
though, as I said before, they came determined to dp 
mischief, yet they were at a loss what species of it to go 
about till their general, the priest, gave them the word. 
Oh, my beloved, let us lament the horrible state of those 
poor unregenerate souls, whose pastors feed them with 
poison instead of the food of life, and teach them rage 
mstead of religion ! Take warning, sirs, I say unto you, 
take warning ; beware of Diana and her craftsmen, tmd 
cleave to your Bibles, as you love your souls. 

'^ And they drew Alexander out of the multitude, the 
Jews (the believing Jews) putting him forward. And 
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Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would have 
made his defence nnto the people. But when they knew 
that he was a Jew, (that is, a believing Jew,) all with one 
voice, about the space of two hours, cried out, Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians !" (vers. 33, 34). 

Was there ever such a couple of twin cases as theirs 
and ours ! Verily, our High- Church bigots and ragamuf- 
fins are the undoubted descendants of Diana's Tories at 
Ephesus sixteen hundred years ago. Nor is the breed 
on^ whit mended ; they are still the black-guard of the 
craftsmen — ^blind, outrageous and loud. 

We too, my brethren, would, like the good Alexander 
in my text, make our defence unto the people, and they 
will not hear us. Pray mark the different manner of our 
disputing from theirs, and the contrary arguments we 
use ; fve appeal to the BU}le — thef/ cry, th£ Church / and 
answer the word of the Lord with a brickbat. Oh hor- 
rible ! 

" Great is Diana of the Ephesians !" Hi^h-Church for 
ever ! and 'tis likely they swore to it. This was the cry 
for the space of two hours. Poor souls ! it was all that 
they could say, and all that their priests had taught them 
to say, — " Great is Diana of the Ephesians !" Was ever 
church more pithily defended ? Certainly, the craftsmen 
of our days have learned their logic from their Ephesian 
predecessors. *' Great is Diana of the Ephesians !" I 
have heard a sermon a full hour long upon the same sub- 
ject, and yet not more said, nor better. 

You have already, my beloved, heard two speeches, 
one from the craftsmen and the other from the mob. 
Dr. Demetrius, being in the chair, tells his brethren of the 
trade that " by this craft" (observe, by this craft !) they 
*^ had their wealth." This is the first part of his sermon ; 
and, in troth, he puts the best leg foremost, and uses his 
strongest argument first : he fairly puts the stress of his 
faith upon the ready rhino, and in the very dawn of his 
discourse shews himself to be orthodox. I dare say the 
whole convocation was convinced. He has, however, a 
rare gudgeon behind for the mob ; and what should that 
be, trow ye, but a charge of heresy against Paul ? The 
apostle had the assurance to publish, forsooth, that " they 
be no gods which are made with hands." Terrible Athe- 
ism against the established divinity! and you see what a 
bitter spirit it raised. 

TbJs, mjr friends, was the priest's apeecVi ox ^^xxi\o\v\ 
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now hear the mob*s speech once more, for it is a rarity, 
as we say in Berkshire. Why, they cried out till their 
throats were jaded, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians !" 
and lugged a couple of painM Dissenting ministers into 
the bear-garden, where I am sorry we must leave them to 
the mercy of High-Churchmen. 

Now, my Christian friends, you shall hear a third 
speech, which by its honesty, moderation and good sense, 
will refresh you after all the knavery and impudence in 
the craftsmen, and all this sottishness and friry in the 
people. 

" And when the town-clerk had appeased the people, 
he said, Ye men of Ephesus, what man is there that 
knoweth not how that the city of the Ephesians is a wor- 
shiper of the great goddess Diana, and of the image which 
fell down from Jupiter ? Seeing, then, that these tbines 
cannot be spoken against, ye ought to be quiet, and do 
nothing rashly : For ye have brought hither these men, 
which are neither robbers of churches nor yet blasphem- 
ers of your goddess. "Wherefore, if Demetrius and the 
craftsmen which are with him, have a matter against any 
man, the law is open, and there are deputies : let them 
implead one another" (vers. 35—38). 

This is the speech of a layman and a lawyer ! Think 
ye not, my friends, that he was a Low- Churchman? I 
wot he was. 

''Seeing, then, that these things cannot be spoken 
against." Right, Mr. Town- Clerk ! their dowdy image 
was established by law ; and if it had been a broomstick, 
it would have had the priests on its side, and must have 
been worshiped. " Where the carcase is, there will the 
ravens be gathered together." 

" Ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly." So 
they would, if the priests had let them alone. But the 
craftsmen had goaded their sides with the cry of the 
Church, till the poor reprobates were stark mad. 

" What man is there that knoweth not," &c. Why, 
everybody knew that Madam Diana's palace at Ephesus 
had more superstition and Peter-pence paid to it, and 
consequently had a greater swarm of chaplains, than all 
the divinity-shops in Asia besides. She had men and 
money of her side. What ! could not all this secure her? 
No ; her bully-boys were afraid of Jesus Christ and two 
or three Dissenting teachers, his setvants. 
^^And the image which fell down iiom ^\3l^\\.^x?' ^^^^ 
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down from Jupiter ! — what great liars some priests are, 
my beloved ! They will needs fetch all their fables and 
filthy ware out of heaven itself; and vet who has less 
interest there ? Their very ballads and raree-shows are 
fathered upon divine right. Oh, sirs ! the brazen front 
of some men ! The Town-Clerk here conforms himself 
to their manner of speaking ; but, take my word for it, 
the man knew better. 

" The image which fell down from Jupiter." As I was 
just now saymg, all the priests* lumber comes from God ; 
and yet they are scared out of their wits lest man should 
take it from them ; as if God could not defend his own 
gifts and institutions. This preposterous conduct bewrays 
them. Either they believe not in God, or know that 
they belie him : both cases, my brethren, are very com- 
mon. *' Whosoever feareth the Lord, need not fear what 
man can do unto him." 

Mr. Town-Clerk proceeds : " For ye have brought 
hither these men, which are neither robbers of churches 
nor yet blasphemers of your goddess." 

Well urged. " If the men are innocent, why do ye 
abuse them? If they preach false doctrine, why do ye 
not confrite them ? If they come not to your established 
church, why do ye not convince them that they ought to 
come ? Or, because ye cannot answer them, do ye there- 
fore mob them ? It is plain that the honest men have 
neither stolen any of your madam's consecrated trinkets, 
nor called her whore." 

" Wherefore, if Demetrius and the craftsmen which are 
with him have a matter against any man, the law is open, 
and there are deputies : let them implead one another." 

Better still ! This is reasoning now ; a practice which 
the craftsmen do not care for ; the arm of flesh is their 
best argimient, and at that too they ai-e generally laid in 
the dirt. " Gentlemen," says the Town-Clerk, " it is 
evident that ye distrust your cause, by not trusting the 
merits of it to the law. All external advantages are for 
you ; ye are in your own town ; ye have most friends and 
most money ; and let me tell you too, gentlemen, ye have 
most assurance ; else I should never have found you here 
bawling for your church, and breaking the law, and, to 
your eternal scandal, besetting with your numbers a few 
harmless men, whose only arms lie in the innocence of 
their lives and in the force of what they say, liyoMwt^ 
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vanquished at these weapons, have the honesty to own it, 
or for shame he silent. If these men, gentlemen, speak 
against the law, why punish ye them not hy the law? 
But if ye have no law against them, neither have they 
any transgression." 

What answer, trow ye, did the craftsmen, or their 
calves, the multitude, make to this ? Why, verily, such 
an answer, I guess, as they are wont to madke to us every 
day : I suppose they damned him for a Whig, and so got 
drunk ana went home. 

Oh, my friends, the deplorable condition of men that 
are out of Christ! — and such are they who take their 
religion from the craftsmen. The worshipers of Diana 
would have been as outrageous for one of her beagles, 
had the craftsmen told them that the beagle came down 
from Jupiter. My brethren, let us cleave to our Bibles ; 
yea, I say unto you, let us cleave to our Bibles. 

III. I come now to my third and last general head, 
namely, to end my discourse with a short word of appli- 
cation ; having, as I went along, anticipated myself, and 
made several observations which would else have arisen 
patly here. 

The great inference I shall make is, that craftsmen, or 
High-Churchmen, are at odds with conscience and truth, 
and afraid of them. And indeed, to do them justice, 
though, in relation to God and religion, there is no be- 
lieving what they say, yet, whenever they reason from 
their own interests, they reason well : " By this craft we 
have our wealth." As to their flourish about Diana and 
her high-church, it has not, in point of argument, common 
sense in it. All they assert is, that all Asia worshiped 
her ; as if, because Diana was then uppermost, therefore 
Jesus Christ ought to have been kept undermost. They 
could not stand PauFs logic; he appealed to facts, he 
appealed to reason, he appealed to conscience. 

They therefore (that is, Diana's high-priests, or the 
overseers of her fopperies and fingerers of her gain) form 
a design to oppress a man whom they could not answer. 
There was no bearing it, that men should be conducted 
in their religion by inward conviction and the grace of 
God, and not by them, who had no advantage from either 
for the support of their impositions. 

Besides, if all external trumpery and grimace in reli- 
ffion were certainly ridiculous and vain, as the Christian 
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religion certainly teaches ; if postures, cringes, shrines, 
music, and the like bodily devotion, were so far from sig- 
nifying any thing, that they were a certain and pernicious 
contradiction to the simple institution of Jesus, whose 
will was fulfilled by believing in him and living well ; 
then were the craflsmen like to be but little reverenced, 
and to have but little custom for their shrines and their 
small wares. A priest dressed up in an antic coat, and 
making mouths before a dead image, would make a merry 
figure before the people, instead of an awful one, as for- 
merly ; and in the midst of all their holy hubbub and 
solemnity, a Christian need but ask tliem one short ques- 
tion, "Who required these things at your hand?" and 
they were confounded. 

What do they do therefore in this case ? Do they de- 
fend the church-gear by reason, or by reason confute 
Paul ? No; Paul asserted that "they be no gods which 
are made with hands*' — the most self-evident truth that 
ever was asserted by any man. They cannot answer it, 
nor yet will tliey own themselves in the wrong ; but they 
will punish the apostle for being in the right. Well, in 
order to do this, do they go to law with him? Not that 
neither. Paul and his companions had offended no law ; 
they were peaceable men ; they were loyal subjects and 
good livers ; they were contenders for virtue and piety ; 
and they had not uttered a syllable against Diana's idol 
but what resulted from the eternal tru^ which they deli- 
vered. 

What course, then, do the craflsmen take with them? 
Why, a very extraordinary one in itself, but very common 
with them, even the course of unprecedented power and 
oppression. They were chargeable with no legal crime ; 
all their offence was, that they enraged the craftsmen by 
opening the Gospel day-light upon the dark minds of the 
misled multitude. They therefore shew their rage, and 
have the innocent men seized and deprived of their li- 
berty, without the shadow of any legal process against 
them. Nay, it does not appear that they had yet f(>und a 
name for the crime that they alleged; but the men were 
confined at random, and probably put to great charges. 

This shews their spirit, and that priestly rage will be 
gratified over the belly of truth, of innocence, of humanity, 
of law, and of religion itself. It cannot \5IOo\l ^^\ek^^X 
good ofSce done to human kind ; aU \ta «Ja«vafti^\'^^ «x^ 
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sacred, and yet nothing is sacred enough to mollify or 
restrain it, ever unforgiving, ever gnashing its teeth. 
Truth will perpetually be its foe, and therefore it will per- 
petually be in a flame. 

And this shews too the amiableness of an opposite 
spirit, — I mean, the amiable spirit of the Gospel. Where 
did ever our blessed Saviour, who held all power in hea- 
ven and earth, and could command legions of angels; 
where or when did he, in the midst of dangers, opposi- 
tion and abuses, ever oppress or punish even his unbe- 
lieving and implacable enemies ? Where did ever Paul, 
who had the power and assistance of the Holy Ghost, and 
who had the power and assistance of miracles, where and 
when did ever he shew any resentment to his bitterest 
foes among the Jews, or his most idolatrous gainsayejs 
among the Gentiles ? 

And what account is to be given for this diametrical 
opposition between these two spirits, — I mean, the spirit 
of the Gospel and the spirit of high-priests ? Why, none 
but this, that Christ and his apostles sought no empire 
but over wickedness and error, by the sole means of 
grace, gentleness and persuasion; and they who have 
opposite ends to serve, must bring them about by delu- 
sion, violence and force. This, I will maintain, is a cer- 
tain criterion to mark out truth and falsehood, and true 
and false teachers ; and I defy all the priests upon earth 
to shew that the internal religion of Jesus wants for its 
stay or its advancement the external influence of worldly 
power. It was always purest, and flourished most, when 
all human power was against it. Slaves and hypocrites 
may be made by it, but religion rejoices in liberty and 
sincerity. 

When men are angry in defence of their opinions, and 
oppress for their sake, let them not belie Christ, and say 
it is for him ; but let their passions be made to answer 
for what nothing but their passions can produce. Why 
must ambition, avarice and revenge, be fathered upon 
religion, which abhors them all? Why must bitterness 
and cruelty be laid at the door of the Father of Mercies ? 
Pudet Jicec opprdbria nobis, Sfc, 

We cannot bear such violence offered to our reason 

and our language, as any longer to hear things called by 

wrong and unnatural names, or to see barbarous and im- 

pioua actions varnished over with \voVf co\ova^ wA %^^ 
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pretences. It gets the better of our patience and is an 
affront to our religion. We cannot find Christ in the 
actions of Belial, nor can we see the holy man in the op- 
pressor. They that would resemble Jesus Christ must ao 
as he did, and not do what he never did ; and they who 
win in any case follow the religious measures taken here 
by the idolaters of Diana, in the case of Paul, must forego 
their title to Christianity, and argue as these idolaters 
did, — " By this craft we have our wealth," — and then the 
religion of the New Testament will not be profaned in 
their quarrel. 

But why seize Paul or anybody that belonged to him ? 
Is one man such a terror to many^ that he must be pun- 
ished before it appears that he deserved any punishment 
at all, and before he is heard ? Or is it dangerous to hear 
him ? And are they afraid of his defence in a legal trial 
as much as of his preaching and of his reasoning? 

It is plain that downright oppression — that is, power 
without law — was the whole scope of their proceedings, 
and revenge their only motive. It is plain tnat Paul was 
not running away : his whole business was to publish 
truth ; he was at Ephesus on purpose ; he did it every 
day ; he preached in public ; he taught in their syna- 
gogues, he disputed in their schools. And he did all this 
80 publicly and so effectually, that the arch craftsman 
charges him with having ** persuaded and turned away 
much people." Ay, that griped ; his reasoning prevailed, 
and the craft was in danger. 

Let us now, my beloved, mark the very different situa- 
tion of Paul and his adversaries. They were in posses- 
sion of an established church, and of all its revenues, and 
of the superstition of the people, who run mad for the 
church at the pleasure of the priest. The law, no doubt, 
was partial to them, being maae by men of their own reli- 
gion; and the judges and magistrates were all of the 
same. The people were of opinion that their church was 
of divine institution, and that heaven was on their side. 
The philosophers, and all they who governed their schools 
and had the education of youth, were of that church, 
being every one heathens, except perhaps a few who 
judged for themselves, and could distinguish natural reli- 
gion instituted by God, from the absurd medley of rituals 
invented by the priests. The Christiaii xcligvoxv vi^'i ^a 
yet hut in its infancy. In short, the cra£temeu ^oNexti'SiSL 
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all things ; earth vas in their possession, and heaven they 
pretended was their champion. 

Here are securities and advantages enough to put truth 
out of countenance, had truth heen amongst them. In 
reality, she wants not so many ; but falsehood can never 
have enough. The craftsmen knew this, and shewed that 
they did so by their outrageous behaviour. 

Let us now view Paul, and see what terrible arms he 
bears, that are so frightful to the craftsmen. He was a 
stranger, he was a Dissenter; he had no equipage to 
dazzle people's eyes, no pompous garments to win their 
reverence, nor wealth to bribe their affections ; he sought 
no popularity by indulging men in their vices or encou- 
raging them in their errors. In short, all the numerous 
advantages of his adversaries, the priests, were so many 
obstacles and disadvantages to him, the apostle. To con- 
clude, he had only truth on his side, whicii rendered him 
an over-match for all the priests then in the world. All 
the privilege, all the advantage, which he desired was, a 
fair hearing. This, it seems, he had obtained of the town; 
and it had its effect. Here was his crime, and here began 
the priestly fury, the fiercest, the most brutish of all others. 

Shameless men ! Was it not enough that reason and 
religion were both against you, and mat you would nei- 
ther be proselytes to them yourselves, nor suffer, with 
your wills, that others should ; but must you likewise be 
proclaiming their invincible power and your own imbeci- 
lity and nakedness, by virulently using direct, xmdisguised 
force to stop their mouths ? What impudence ! what 
folly ! 

What ! you that boasted your conformity to the law and 
your establishment by the law !^— you that were the pos- 
sessors of all scholarship ! — that were proprietors of the 
arts and sciences, and of the great endowments given 
for their support ! — you that instructed the yoimg and the 
old, and controled the consciences of both! — you that 
were the sacred administrators of religion! — ^you that 
shut and opened heaven and hell! — ^you that were the 
privy -counsellors of the gods!— -in the name of amaze- 
ment what could undermine you, what could annoy you ? 
Or, if you are not hurt yourselves, why do you oppress 
others ? By this method you do but shew your cloven 
feet "Jesus we know, and Paul we know, but who are 
jre r' 
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In reading the history of every country, there are cer- 
tain periods at which the mind naturally pauses, to medi- 
tate upon and consider them with reference, not only to 
their immediate effects, but to their more remote conse- 
cjuences. After the wars of Marius and Sylla, and the 
incorporation, as it were, of all Italy with the city of 
Rome, we cannot but stop, to consider the consequences 
likely to result from these important events ; and in this 
instance we find them to be just such as might have been 
expected. 

The reign of our Henry the Seventh affords a field of 
more doubtful speculation. Every one who takes a retro- 
spective view of the wars of York and Lancaster, and 
attends to the regulations effected by the policy of that 
prince, must see they would necessarily lead to great and 
important changes in the government ; but what the ten- 
dency of such changes would be, and, much more, in what 
manner they would be produced, might be a question of 
great difficulty. It is now the generally received opinion, 
and I think a probable opinion, that to the provisions of 
that reign we are to refer the origin, both of the unlimited 
power of the Tudors, and of the liberties wieal^dL \>^ ov^^'t 
ancestors from the Stuarts ; that tyraany was \)cveix \HSDaa- 
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diate, and liberty their remote, consequence ; but he must 
have great confidence in his own sagacity, who can satisfy 
himself that, unaided by the knowledge of subsequent 
events, he could, from a consideration of the causes, have 
foreseen the succession of effects so different. 

Another period that affords ample scope for speculation 
of this kind, is that which is comprised between the years 
fifteen hundred and eighty-eight and sixteen hundred 
and forty ; a period of almost uninterrupted tranquillity 
and peace. The general improvement in all arts of civil 
life, and, above all, the astonishing progress of literature, 
are the most striking among the general features of that 
period, and are in themselves causes sufficient to produce 
effects of the utmost importance. A country whose lan- 
guage was enriched by the works of Hooker, Ealeigh 
and Bacon, could not but experience a sensible change 
in its manners, and in its style of thinking; and even to 
speak the same language in which Spenser and Shakes- 
peare had written, seemed a sufficient plea to rescue the 
Commons of England from the appellation of Brutes, \vith 
which Henry the Eighth had addressed them. Among 
the more particular effects of this general improvement, 
the most material, and worthy to be considered, appear 
to me to have been the frequency of debate in the House 
of Commons, and the additional value that came to be set 
on a seat in that assembly. 

From these circumstances, a sagacious observer may 
be led to expect the most important revolutions; and 
from the latter, he may be enabled to foresee that the 
House of Commons will be the principal instrument in 
bringing them to pass. But in what manner will that 
House conduct itself? Will it content itself with its 
regular share of legislative power, and with the influence 
which it cannot fail to possess, whenever it exerts itself 
upon the other branches of the legislative and on the 
executive power ? or will it boldly (perhaps rashly) pre- 
tend to a power commensurate with the natural rights of 
the representative of the people? If it should, will it 
not be obliged to support its claims by military force ? 
And how long will such a force be under its control? — 
how long before it follows the usual course of all armies, 
and ranges itself under a single master ? If such a master 
should arise, wiJJ he establish an \ieredvt?Lrj or an elective 
government'^ If the first, what VtW \i^ gpcwaa^ \x>\\. ^ 
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change of dynasty * If the second, will not the military 
force, as it chose the first king or protector (the name is 
of no importance), choose in effect all his successors? 
Or will he fail, and shall we have a restoration, usually 
the most dangerous and worst of all revolutions? To 
some of these questions the answers may, from the expe- 
rience of past ages, be easy, but to many of them far 
otherwise. And he will read history with most profit, 
who the most canvasses questions of this nature, especi- 
ally if he can divest his mmd for the time of the recollec- 
tion of the event as it in fact succeeded. 

The next period, as it is that which immediately pre- 
cedes the commencement of this History, requires a more 
detailed examination; nor is there any more fertile of 
matter, whether for reflection or speculation. Between 
the year sixteen hundred and forty and the death of 
Charles the Second, we have the opportunity of contem- 
plating the state in almost every variety of circumstance. 
Keligious dispute, political contest in all its forms and 
d^rees, from the honest exertions of party, and the cor- 
rupt intrigues of faction, to violence ana civil war; despot- 
ism, first in the person of an usurper, and afterwards in 
that of an hereditary king ; the most memorable and salu- 
tary improvements in the laws, the most abandoned admi- 
nistration of them ; in fine, whatever can happen to a 
nation, whether of glorious or calamitous, makes a part of 
this astonishing ana instructive picture. 

The commencement of this period is marked by exer- 
tions of the people, through their representatives in the 
House of Commons, not only justifiable in theii* principle, 
but directed to the properest objects, and in a manner 
the most judicious. Many of their leaders were greatly 
versed in ancient as well as modern learning, ana were 
even enthusiastically attached to the great names of anti- 
quity ; but they never conceived the wild project of assi- 
milating the government of England to that of Athens, of 
Sparta, or of Rome. They were content with applying 
to the English constitution, and to the English laws, tlie 
spirit of libertv which had animated and rendered illus- 
trious the ancient republics. Their first object was to 
obtain redress of past grievances with a proper regard to 
the individuals who had suflfered ; the next, to prevent the 
recurrence of such grievances, by the abolition of tyran- 
nical tribunals acting upon arbitrary maxima Va <ix\m\\v^ 
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proceedings, and most improperly denominated courts/ of 
justice. They then proceeded to establish that funda- 
mental principle of all free govemment, the preserving of 
the purse to the people and their representatives. And 
though there may be more difference of opinion upon 
their proposed regulations in regard to the militia, yet 
surely, when a contest was to be foreseen, they could not, 
consistently with prudence, leave the power of the sword 
altogether in the hands of an adverse party. 

The prosecution of Lord Strafford, or rather the man- 
ner in which it was carried on, is less justifiable. He was 
doubtless a great delinquent, and well deserved the se- 
verest punishment ; but nothing short of a clearly proved 
case of self-defence can justify, or even excuse, a depar- 
ture from the sacred rules of criminal justice. For it 
can rarely indeed happen, that the mischief to be appre- 
hended from suffering any criminal, however guilty, to 
€scape, can be equal to that resulting from the violation 
of those rules to which the innocent owe the security of 
all that is dear to them. If such cases have existed, they 
must have been in instances where trial has been wholly 
out of the question, as in that of Caesar and other tyrants; 
but when a man is once in a situation to be tried, and his 
person in the power of his accusers and his judges, he 
can no longer be formidable in that degree which alone 
can justify (if any thing can) the violation of the substan- 
tial rules of criminal proceedings. 

At the breaking out of the civil war, so intemperately 
denominated a rebellion by Lord Clarendon and other 
Toiy writers, the material question appears to me to be, 
whether or not sufficient attempts were made by the Par- 
liament and their leaders to avoid bringing affairs to such 
a decision ? That, according to the general principles of 
morality, they had justice on their side, cannot fairly be 
doubted* but did they sufficiently attend to that great 
dictum of Tully ,* in questions of civil dissension, wherein 
he declares his preference of even an unfair peace to the 
most just war ? Did they sufficiently weigh the dangers 
that might ensue even from victory ; dangers, in such 
cases, little less formidable to the cause of liberty than 
those which might follow a defeat? Did they consider 
that it is not peculiar to the followers of Pompey, and the 

* Imquissim&m pacem JMsUssimo bello antefero. 
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civil wars of Rome, that the event to be looked for is, as 
the same TuUy describes it, in case of defeat, — ^proscrip- 
tion ; in that of victory, — servitude ? Is the failure of the 
negotiation when the King was in the Isle of Wisht to be 
imputed to the suspicions justly entertained of his sin- 
cerity, or to the ambition of the parliamentary leaders t 
If the insincerity of the King was the real cause, ought 
not the mischief to be apprehended from his insincerity 
rather to have been guarded against by treaty, than al- 
leged as a pretence for breaking off the negotiation ? 
Sad indeed will be the condition of the world, if we are 
never to make peace with an adverse party whose since- 
rity we have reason to suspect. Even just grounds for 
such suspicions will but too often occur, and when such 
£ul, the proneness of man to impute evil qualities as 
well as evil designs to his enemies, will suggest false ones. 
In the present case, the suspicion of insincerity was, it is 
true, so just as to amount to a moral certainty. The ex- 
ample of the Petition of Bight was a satisfactory proof 
^hat the King made no point of adhering to concessions 
which he considered as extorted from him ; and if a phi- 
losophical historian, writing above a century after the 
time, can deem the pretended hard usage Charles met 
with, as a sufficient excuse for his breaking his faith in the 
first instance, much more must that prince himself, with 
all his prejudices and notions of his divine right, have 
thought it justifiable to retract concessions, which to 
him, no doubt, appeared far more imreasonable than the 
Petition of Right, and which, with much more colour, he 
might consider as extorted. These considerations were 
probably the cause why the Parliament so long delayed 
their determination of accepting the King's offer as a 
basis for treaty ; but unfortunately, they had delayed so 
long, that when at last they adopted it, they found them- 
selves without power to carry it into execution. The 
army having now ceased to be the servants, had become 
the masters of the Parliament, and, being entirely influ- 
enced by Cromwell, gave a commencement to what may, 
properly speaking, be called a new reign. The subse- 
quent measures, therefore, the execution of the King, as 
well as others, are not to be considered as acts of the 
Parliament, but of Cromwell ; and great and respectable 
as are the names of some who sat in the high court, they 
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must be regarded, in this instance, rather as ministers of 
that usurper ) than as acting from themselves. 

The execution of the King, though a far less violent 
measure than that of Lord Stra^ord, is an event of so sin- 
gular a nature, that we cannot wonder that it should have 
excited more sensation than any other in the annals of 
England. This exemplary act of substantial justice, as it 
has been called by some, of enormous wickedness by 
others, must be considered in two points of view. First, 
was it not in itself just and necessary ? Secondly, was 
the example of it likely to be salutary or pernicious ? In 
regard to the first of these questions, Mr. Hume, not 
perhaps intentionally, makes tne best justification of it, 
by saying, that while Charles lived, the projected repub- 
lic could never be secure. But to justify taking away the 
life of an individual, upon the principle of self-defence, 
tiie danger must be not problematical and remote, but 
evident and immediate. The danger in this instance was 
not of such a nature ; and the imprisonment, or even ban- 
ishment, of Charles, might have given to the republic 
such a degree of security as any government ought to be 
content with. It must be confessed, however, on the 
other side, that if the republican government had suffered 
the King to escape, it would have been an act of justice 
and generosity wholly unexampled ; and to have granted 
him even his life, would have been one among the more 
rare efforts of virtue. The short interval between the 
deposal and death of princes is become proverbial ; and 
though there may be some few examples on the other 
side, as far as life is concerned, I doubt whether a single 
instance can be found where liberty has been granted to 
a deposed monarch. Among the modes of destroying 
persons in such a situation, there can be little doubt but 
tiiat adopted by Cromwell and his adherents is the least 
xiishonourable. Edward the Second, Eichard the Second, 
Henry the Sixth, Edward the Fifth, had none of them long 
survived their deposal ; but this was the first instance, in 
our history at least, where, of such an act, it could be 
truly said that it was not done in a corner. 

As to the second question, whether the advantage to be 
derived firom the example was such as to justify an act of 
such violence, it appears to me to be a <iomplete solution 
4af it to observe^ that with respect to England, (and I 
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know not upon what ground we are to set examples for 
other nations, or, in other words, to take the criraiiial 
justice of the world into our hands,) it was wholly need- 
less, and therefore unjustifiable, to set one for kings, at a 
thne when it was intended the office of King should bo 
abolished, and consequently, that no person should be in 
the situation to make it the rule of his cosduct. Besides, 
the miseries attendant upon a deposed monarch, seem to 
be sufficient to deter any prince, who thinks of conse- 
quences, from running the risk of being placed in such a 
situation ; or, if death be the only evil that can deter him, 
the fate of former tyrants deposed by their subjects, 
would by no means encourage him to hope be could 
avoid even that catastrophe. As far as we can judge 
from the event, the example was certainly not very effec- 
tual, since both the sons of Charles, though having their 
father's fate before their eyes, yet feared not to violate 
the liberties of the people even more than he had at- 
tempted to do. 

If we consider this question of example in a more ex- 
tended view, and look to the general effect producetl 
upon the minds of men, it cannot be doubted but the 
opportunity thus given to Charles to display his firmness 
and piety, has created more respect for his memory than 
it could otherwise have obtained. Respect and pity for 
the sufferer on one hand, and hatred to his enemies on 
the other, soon produce favour and aversion to their re- 
spective causes ; and thus, even thou^ it should be ad- 
mitted (which is doubtful) that some advantage may have 
been gained to the cause of liberty, by the terror of the 
example operating upon the minds of princes, such ad- 
vantage is far outweighed by the zeal which admiration 
for virtue, and pity for sufferings, the best passions of the 
human heart, have excited in favour of the royal cause. 
It has been thought dangerous to the morals of mankind, 
even in fiction and romance, to make us S3rmpathize with 
characters whose general conduct is blameable ; but how 
much greater must the effect be, when in real history our 
feelings are interested in favour of a monarch with whom, 
to say the least, his subjects were obliged to contend in 
arms for their liberty ? After all, however, notwithstand- 
ing what the more reasonable part of mankind may think 
upon this question, it is much to be doubted whether 
this smgular proceeding has not, as mucVi a^ aitj Q?Ca^x 

A 3 
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circumstance, served to raise the character of the English 
nation in the opinion of Europe in general. He who has 
read, and still more he who has heard in conversation, 
discussions upon this suhject hy foreigners, must have 
perceived that, even in the minds of those who condemn 
the act, the impression made hy it has heen far more that 
of respect and admiration, than that of disgust and hor- 
ror. The truth is, that the guilt of the action, that is to 
say, the taking away of the lite of the King, is what most 
men in the place of Cromwell and his associates would 
have incurred ; what there is of splendour and of magna- 
nimity in it, I mean the publicity and solemnity of the act, 
is what few would be capable of displaying. It is a de- 
grading fact to human nature, that even the sending away 
of the Duke of Gloucester was an instance of generosity 
almost miexampled in the histoiy of transactions of this 
nature. 

From the execution of the King to the death of Crom- 
well, the government was, with some variation of forms, 
in substance monarchical and absolute, as a government 
established by a military force will almost invariably be, 
especially when the exertions of such a force are conti- 
nued for any length of time. If to this general rule our 
own age, and a people whom their origin and near relation 
to us would almost warrant us to call our own nation, 
have afforded a splendid and perhaps a solitary exception, 
we must reflect not only that a character of virtues so 
happily tempered by one another, and so wholly unalloyed 
with any vices, as that of Washington, is hardly to be 
found in the pages of history, but that even Washington 
himself might not have been able to act his most glorious 
of all parts, without the existence of circumstances un- 
commonly favourable, and almost peculiar to the country 
which was to be the theatre of it. Virtue like his depends 
not indeed upon time or place ; but although ia no 
country or time would he have degraded himself into a 
Pisistratus, or a Caesar, or a Cromwell, he might have 
shared the fate of a Cato, or a De Witt ; or, like Ludlow 
and Sidney, have mourned in exile the lost liberties of 
his country. 

With the life of the Protector almost immediately ended 

the government which he had established. The great 

talents of this extraordinary person had supported, during 

Ais life, a system condenaned equally b^ Tc^«iaou and by 
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prejudice ; by reason, as wanting freedom ; by prejudice, 
as an usurpation ; and it must be confessed to be no mean 
testimony to his genius, that, notwithstanding the radical 
defects of such a system, the splendour of his character 
and exploits render the era of the Protectorship one of 
the most brilliant in English history. It is true his con- 
duct in foreign concerns is set off to advantage by a 
comparison of it with that of those who preceded and 
who followed him. If he made a mistake in espousing 
the French interest instead of the Spanish, we should 
recollect, that in examining this question we must divest 
our minds entirely of all the considerations which the 
subsequent relative state of those two empires suggest to 
us, before we can become impartial judges in it ; and at 
any rate, we must allow his reign, in regard to European 
concerns, to have been most glorious when contrasted 
with the pusillanimity of James the First, with the levity 
of Charles the First, and the mercenary meanness of the 
two last Princes of the House of Stuart. Upon the whole, 
the character of Cromwell must ever stand high in the 
list of those who raised themselves to supreme power by 
the force of their genius; and among such, even in respect 
of moral virtue, it would be found to be one of the least 
exceptionable, if it had not been tainted with that most 
odious and degrading of all human vices, Hypocrisy. 

The short interval between Cromwell's death and the 
Restoration, exhibits the picture of a nation either so 
wearied with changes as not to feel, or so subdued by 
military power as not to dare to shew, any care or even 
preference with regard to the form of their government. 
All was in the army ; and that army, by such a concur- 
rence of fortuitous circumstances as history teaches us 
not to be surprised at, had fallen into the hands of one, 
than whom a baser could not be found in its lowest ranks. 
Personal courage appears to have been Monk's only vir- 
tue : reserve and dissimulation made up the whole stock 
of his wisdom. But to this man did the nation look up, 
ready to receive from his orders the form of government 
he should choose to prescribe. There is reason to believe 
that, from the general bias of the Presbyterians, as well 
as of the Cavaliers, monarchy was the prevalent wish ; 
but it is observable that although the Parliament was, 
contrary to the principle upon which it waa "pTt\.^Tv^a^\» 
be caUeJ^ composed of many avowed TO^eliata, ^^\.xvsy£VR 
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dared to hint at the restoration of the King, till they had 
Monk's permission, or rather command, to receive and 
consider his letters. It is impossible, in reviewing the 
Inrhole of this transaction, not to remark that a general 
who had gained his rank, reputation and station in die 
service of a repnblic, and of what he, as well as others, 
called, however falsely, the cause of liberty, made no 
scruple to lay the nation prostrate at the feet of a monarch, 
without a single provision in favour of that cause ; and if* 
the promise of indemnity may seem to argue that there 
Was some attention, at least, paid to the safety of his 
associates in arms, his subsequent conduct gives reason 
to suppose that even this provision was owing to any 
other cause, rather than to any generous feeling of his 
breast. For he afterwards not only acquiesced in the 
insults so meanly put upon the illustrious corpse of Blake, 
under whose auspices and command he had performed 
the most creditable services of his life, but in the trial of 
Ai-gyle, produced letters of friendship and confidence, to 
take away the life of a nobleman,* the zeal and cordiality 
of whose co-operation with him, proved by such docu- 
ments, was the chief ground of his execution ; thus gra- 
tuitously surpassing in infamy those miserable wretches 
who, to save their own lives, are sometimes persuaded to 
impeach and swear away the lives of their accomplices. 

The reign of Charles the Second forms one of the most 
singular as well as of the most important periods of his- 
tory. It is the era of good laws and bad government. 
The abolition of the Court of Wards, the repeal of the 
writ De Heretico Comburendo, the Triennial Parliament 
Bill, the establishment of the rights of the House of 
Commons in regard to impeachment, the expiration of 
the License Act, and, above all, the glonous statute of 
Habeas Corpus, have therefore induced a modern writer 
of great eminence to fix the year 1679 as the period at 
which our constitution had arrived at its greatest theo- 
retical perfection ; but he owns, in a short note upon the 
passage alluded to, that the times immediately following 
were times of great practical oppression. What a field 
fbr meditation does this short observation, from such a 
man, ftimish ! What reflections does it not suggest to a 
thinking mind, upon the inefficacy of human laws, and 

* Burnet Baillie's Letters, U. ASV. 
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the imperfection of human constitutions ! We are called 
from the contemplation of the progress of our constitu- 
tion, and our attention fixed with the most minute accu- 
racy to a particular point, when it is said to have risen to 
its utmost perfection. Here we are, then, at the best 
moment of the best constitution that ever human nisdom 
framed. What follows ? A time of oppression and mi- 
sery, not arising from external or accidental causes, such 
as war, pestilence or famine, nor even from any such al- 
teration of the laws as might be supposed to impair this 
boasted perfection, but from a corrupt and wicked admi- 
nistration, which all the so-much-admired checks of tlie 
constitution were not able to prevent. How vain, then, 
how idle, how presumptuous, is the opinion, that laws 
can do every thing ! And how weak and pernicious the 
maxim founded upon it, that measures, not men, are to 
be attended to ! 

The first years of this reign, under the administration of 
Southampton and Clarendon, form by far the least excep- 
tionable part of it ; and even in this period, the executions 
of Argyle and Vane, and the whole conduct of the govern- 
ment with respect to church matters, both in England 
and in Scotland, were gross instances of tyranny. With 
respect to the execution of those who were accused of 
having been more immediately concerned in the King's 
death, that of Scrope, who had come in upon the procla- 
mation, and of the military officers who had attenaed the 
trial, was a violation of every principle of law and justice. 
But the fate of the others, though highly dishonourable to 
Monk, whose whole power had arisen from his zeal in their 
service, and the favour and confidence with which they 
had rewarded him, and not perhaps very creditable to the 
nation, of which many had applauded, more had supported, 
and almost all had acquiesced in the act, is not certainly 
to be imputed as a crime to the King, or to those of his ad- 
visers wno were of the Cavalier party. The passion of 
revenge, though properly condemned both by philosophy 
and religion, yet when it is excited by injurious treatment 
of persons justly dear to us, is among the most excusable 
of human frailties; and if Charles, in his general conduct, 
had shewn stronger feelings of gratitude for services per- 
formed to his famer, his character, in the eyes of many, 
would be rather raised than lowered by tt\\a exscov^X^ <A 
severity e^inst the regicides. Clarendon \s aaiA. to \v3a^^ 
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been privy to the King's receiving money from Lewis the 
Fourteenth ; but what proofs exist of this charge, (for a 
heavy charge it is,) I know not. Southampton was one 
of the very few of the royalist party who preserved any 
just regard for the liberties of the people, and the disgust 
which a person possessed of such sentiments must una- 
voidably feel, is said to have determined him to quit the 
King's service, and to retire altogether from public affairs. 
Whether he would have acted upon this determination, 
his death, which happened in the year 1667, prevents us 
now from ascertaining. 

After the fall of Clarendon, which soon followed, the 
King entered into that career of misgovernment, which, 
that he was able to pursue it to its end, is a disgrace to 
the history of our country. If any thing can add to our. 
disgust at the meanness with which he solicited a depend- 
ence upon Lewis the Fourteenth, it is the hypocritical 
pretence upon which he was continually pressing that mo- 
narch. After having passed a law, making it penal to 
affirm, (what was true,) that he was a Papist, he pretended, 
(which was certainly not true,) to be a zealous and bigoted 
Papist ; and the uneasiness of his conscience at so long 
delaying a public avowal of his conversion, was more than 
once urged by him, as an argument to increase the pen- 
sion, and to accelerate the assistance he was to receive 
from France.* In a later period of his reign, when his 
interest, as he thought, lay the other way, that he might at 
once continue to earn his wages and yet put off a public 
conversion, he stated some scruples, contracted, no doubt, 
by his affection to the Protestant churches, in relation to 
the Popish mode of giving the sacrament; and pretended 
a wish that the Pope might be induced by Lewis to con- 
sider of some alterations in that respect, to enable him to 
reconcile himself to the Roman church with a clear and 
pure conscience.! 

The ministry, known by the name of the Cabal, seems 
to have consisted of characters so unprincipled, as justly 
to deserve the severity with which they have been treated 
by all writers who have mentioned them ; but if it is pro- 
bable that they were ready to betray their King, as well 
as their country, it is certain that the King betrayed them ; 
keeping from them the real state of his connexion with 

* DalrymplQ's Memoirs, II. 33, &c. -y lUd., II, 84 
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France, and, from some of them at least, the secret of 
what he was pleased to call his religion. Whether this 
concealment on his part arose from his habitual treachery, 
and from the incapacity which men of that character feel 
of being open and honest, even when they know it is 
their interest to be so, or from an apprehension that they 
m^ht demand for themselves some share of the French 
money, which he was unwilling to give them, cannot now 
be determined. But to the want of genuine and recipro- 
cal confidence between him and those ministers is to be 
attributed, in a great measure, the escape which the 
nation at that time experienced; an escape, however, 
which proved to be only a reprieve from that servitude 
to which they were afterwards reduced in the latter years 
of the reign. 

The first Dutch war had been undertaken against all 
maxims of policy, as well as of justice ; but the superior 
infitmy of tne second, aggravated by the disappointment 
of aU the hopes entertained by good men from the triple 
alliance, and by the treacherous attempt at piracy with 
which it was commenced, seems to have effaced the im- 
pression of it, not only from the minds of men living at 
the time, but from most of the writers who have treated 
of this reign. The principle, however, of both was the 
same, and arbitrary power at home was the object of 
both* The second Dutch war rendered the King's system 
and views so apparent to all who were not determined to 
shut their eyes against conviction, that it is difficult to 
conceive how persons, who had any real care or regard 
cither for the liberty or honour of the country, could 
trust him afterwards. And yet even Sir William Temple, 
who appears to have been one of the most honest, as well 
as of the most enlightened, statesmen of his time, could 
not believe his treachery to be quite so deep as it was in 
fact ; and seems occasionally to have hoped that he was 
in earnest in his professed intentions of following the 
wise and just system that was recommended to him. 
Great instances of credulity and blindness in wise men 
are often liable to the suspicion of being pretended, for 
the purpose of justifying the continuing in situations of 
power and CQiployment longer than strict honour would 
allow. But to Temple's sincerity his subsequent conduct 
gives abundant testimony. When he had reaaotv to t\uwk 
that hia services could no longer be uae&il to \x\s eovscoXx^ , 
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he withdrew wholly from public business, and resolutdly 
adhered to the preference of philosophical retirement, 
which in his circumstances was just, in spite of every 
temptation which occurred to bring him back to the more 
active scene. The remainder of his life he seems to have 
employed in the most noble contemplations and the most 
elegant amusements; every enjoyment heightened, lio 
doubt, by reflecting on the honourable part he had acted 
in public affairs, and without any regret on his own ac- 
coimt, (whatever he might feel for his country,) at having 
been driven from them. 

Besides the important consequences produced by this 
second Dutch war in England, it gave birth to two great 
events in Holland; the one as favourable, as the other 
w|is disastrous, to the cause of general liberty. The ca- 
tastrophe of De Witt, the wisest, best and most truly patri- 
otic minister that ever appeared upon the public stage, 
as it was an act of the most crying injustice and ingrati- 
tude, so likewise is it the most completely discouragii^ 
example, that history affords to the lovers of liberty. If 
Aristides was banished, he was also recalled : if Dion was 
repaid for his services to the Syracusans by ingratitude, 
that ingratitude was more than once repented of: if Sidney 
and Bussell died upon the scaffold, they bad not the cruel 
mortification of falling by the hands of the people: ample 
justice was done to their memory, and the very sound of 
their names is still animating to every Englishman at- 
tached to their glorious cause. But with De Witt fell also 
his cause and his party ; and although a name so respected 
by all who revere virtue and wisdom, when employed in 
their noblest sphere, the political service of the public, 
must undoubtedly be doubly dear to his countrymen, yet 
I do not know that, even to this day, any public honours 
have been paid by them to his memory. 

On the other hand, the circmnstances attending the 
first appearance of the Prince of Orange in public affairs, 
were in every respect most fortunate for himself, for 
England, for Europe. Of an age to receive the strongest 
impressions, and of a character to render such impressions 
durable, he entered the world in a moment when the 
calamitous situation of the United Provinces cotdd not 
but excite, in every Dutchman, the strongest detestation 
of the indolent ambition of Lewis the Fourteenth, and 
^he greatest contempt of an EngftsYi gox^roxacnt which 
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could SO far mistake, or betray, the interests of the coun- 
try, as to lend itself to his projects. Accordingly, the 
circumstances attending his outset seem to have given a 
lasting bias to his character ; and through the whole course 
of his life, the prevailing sentiments of his mind seem to 
have been those which he imbibed at this early period. 
These sentiments were most peculiarly adapted to the 
positions in which this great man was destined to be 
placed. The light in which he viewed Lewis rendered 
nim the fittest champion of the independence of Europe ; 
and in England, French influence and arbitrary power 
were in those times so intimately connected, that he who 
had not only seen with disapprobation, but had so sensi- 
bly felt, the baneful effects of Charles's connexion with 
France, seemed educated, as it were, to be the defender 
of English liberty. This prince's struggles in defence of 
his country, his success in rescuing it from a situation to 
an appearance so desperate, and the consequent failure 
and mortification of Lewis the Fourteenth, form a scene 
in history upon which the mind dwells with unceasing 
delijght One never can read Lewis's famous Declaration 
against the Hollanders, knowing the event which is to fol- 
low, without feeling the heart dilate with exultation, and 
a kind of triumphant contempt, which, though not quite 
consonant to the principles of pure philosophy, never fails 
to give the mind inexpressible satis&ction. Did the rela- 
tion of such events form the sole, or even any consider- 
able part of the historian's task, pleasant indeed would be 
his labours ; but, though far less agreeable, it is not a less 
use^ or necessary part of his business, to relate the tri- 
umphs of successful wickedness, and the oppression of 
truth, justice and liberty. 

The interval from the separate peace between England 
and the United Provinces, to the peace of Nimeguen, 
was chiefly employed by Charles in attempts to obtain 
money from France and other foreign powers, in which 
he was sometimes more, sometimes less successful ; and in 
various false professions, promises, and other devices to 
deceive his parliament and his people, in which he uni- 
formly failed. Though neither the nature and extent of 
his connexion with France, nor his design of introducing 
Popery into England, were known at that time, as they 
now are, yet there were not wanting many indications of 
the King's disposition, and of the geaexsl Uii^l^x^c^ Qil\iA 
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designs. Beasonable persons apprehended that the sup- 
plies asked were intended to be used, not for the specious 
purpose of maintaining the balance of Europe, but for that 
of subduing the parliament and people who should give 
them ; and the great antipathy of the bulk of the nation to 
Popery caused many to be both more clearsighted in dis- 
covering, and more resolute in resisting, the designs of 
the court, than they would probably have shewn them- 
selves, if civil liberty alone had been concerned. 

When the minds of men were in the disposition which 
such a state of things was naturally calculated to produce, 
it is not to be wondered at that a ready, and perhaps a too 
facile, belief should have been accorded to the iTimour of 
a Popish plot. But with the largest possible allowance 
for tne just apprehensions which were entertained, and 
the consequent irritation of the country, it is wholly 
inconceivable how such a plot as that brought forward by 
Tongue and Oates could obtain any general belief. Nor 
can any stretch of candour make us admit it to be proba- 
ble that all who pretended a belief of it did seriously 
entertain it. On the other hand, it seems an absurdity, 
equal almost in degree to the belief of the plot itself, to 
suppose that it was a story fabricated by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and the other leaders of the Whig party ; and 
it would be highly unjust, as well as uncharitable, not to 
admit, that the generality of those who were engaged in 
the prosecution of it were probably sincere in their belief 
of it, since it is unquestionable that at the time very many 
persons, whose political prejudices were of a quite differ- 
ent complexion, were under the same delusion. The 
unanimous votes of the two Houses of Parliament, and the 
names, as well as the number, of those who pronounced 
Lord Stafford to be guilty, seem to put this beyond a 
-doubt. Dryden, writing soon after the time, says, in his 
Absalom and Achitophel, that the plot was 

" Bad in itself, but represented worse :" 

that 

" Some truth there was, but dash'd and brew*d with lies :'* 

and that 

" Succeeding times did equal folly call 
Believing nothing, or believing all :" 

and Dryden will not, by those who are conversant in the 
history and works of that immortal writer, be suspected 
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either of party prejudice in favour of Shaftesbury and the 
Whigs, or of any view to prejudice the country against the 
Duke of York's succession to the crown. The King re- 
peatedly declared his belief of it. These declarations, if 
sincere, would have some weight ; but if insincere, as may 
be reasonably suspected, they afford a still stronger tes- 
timony to prove that such belief was not exclusively a 
party opinion, since it cannot be supposed that even the 
crooked politics of Charles could have led him to counte- 
nance fictions of his enemies, which were not adopted by 
his own party. Wherefore, if this question were to be 
decided upon the ground of authority, the reality of the 
plot would be admitted ; and it must be confessed, that, 
with regard to facts remote, in respect either of time or 
place, wise men generally diffide in their own judgment, 
and defer to that of those who have had a nearer view of 
them. But there are cases where reason speaks so plainly 
as to make all argument drawn from authority of no avail, 
and this is surely one of them. Not to mention correspond- 
ence by post on the subject of regicide, detailed commis- 
sions from the Pope, silver bullets, &c. &c., and other 
circumstances equally ridiculous, we need only advert to 
the part attributed to the Spanish government in this con- 
spiracy, and to the alleged intention of murdering the 
King, to satisfy ourselves that it was a forgery. 

Bapin, who argues the whole of this affair with a degree 
of weakness as well as disingenuity very unusual to him, 
seems at last to offer us a kind of compromise, and to be 
satisfied if we will admit that there was a design or project 
to introduce Popery and arbitrary power, at the head of 
which were the King and his brother. Of this I am as 
much convinced as he can be ; but how does this justify 
the prosecution and execution of those who suffered, 
since few, if any of them, were in a situation to be trusted 
by the royal conspirators with their designs ? When he 
says, therefore, that that is precisely what was understood 
by the conspiracy, he by no means justifies those who 
were the principal prosecutors of the plot. The design 
to murder the King, he calls the appendage of the plot : 
a strange expression this, to describe the projected mur- 
der of a king ! though not more strange than the notion 
itself when applied to a plot, the object of which was to 
render that very king absolute, and to introduce the reli- 
gion which he most favoured. But it is to \i^ o\i^^TS^^^ 
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that though in considering the Bill of Exclusion, the 
Militia Bill, and other legislative proceedings, the plot, 
aa he defines it, that is to say, the design of introducing 
Popery and arbitrary power, was the important point to 
be looked to ; yet in courts of justice, and for juries and 
judges, that which he calls the appendage was, generally 
speaking, the sole consideration. 

Although, therefore, upon a review of this truly shock- 
ing transaction, we may be fairly justified in adopting the 
mdder alternative, and in imputing to the greater part of 
those concerned in it rather an extraordinary degree of 
blind credulity, than the deliberate wickedness of plan- 
ning and assisting in the perpetration of legal murders ; 
yet the proceedings on the Popish plot must always be 
considered as an indelible disgrace upon the English 
nation, in which King, Parliament, judges, juries, wit- 
nesses, prosecutors, have all their respective, though cer- 
tainly not equal, shares. Witnesses, of such a character 
as not to deserve credit in the most trifling cause, upon 
the most immaterial facts, gave evidence so incredible, or, 
to speak more properly, so impossible to be true, that it 
ought not to have been believed if it had come from the 
mouth of Cato ; and upon such evidence, from such wit- 
nesses, were innocent men condemned to death and exe- 
cuted. Prosecutors, whether attorneys and solicitors- 
general, or managers of impeachment, acted with the fury 
which in such circumstances might be expected ; juries 
partook, naturally enough, of the national ferment ; and 
judges, whose duty it was to guard them against such 
impressions, were scandalously active in confirming them 
in their prejudices and inflaming their passions. The 
King, who is supposed to have disbelieved the whole of 
the plot, never once exercised his glorious prerogative of 
mercy. It is said he dared not. His throne, perhaps his 
life, was at stake ; and history does not furnish us with the 
example of any monarch with whom the lives of innocent, 
or even meritorious, subjects ever appeared to be of 
much weight, when put in balance against such consi- 
derations. 

The measures of the prevailing party in the House of 
Commons, in these times, appear (with the exception of 
their dreadful proceedings in the business of the pretend- 
ed plot, and of their violence towards those who peti- 
tioaed and addressed against Parliament) to have been, 
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in general, highly laudable and meritorious ; and yet I 
am afraid it may be justly suspected, that it was precisely 
to that part of their conduct which related to the plot, 
and which is most reprehensible, that they were indebted 
for their power to make the noble, and in some instances 
successful, struggles for liberty, which do so much honour 
to their memory. The danger to be apprehended from 
mflitary force being always, in the view of wise men, the 
most urgent, they first voted the disbanding of the army, 
and tiie two Houses passed a bill for that purpose, to 
which the King found himself obliged to consent. But 
to the bill which followed, for establishing the regular 
assembling of the militia, and for providing for their 
being in arms six weeks in the year, he opposed hb royal 
negative ; thus making his stand upon the same point on 
which his father had done ; a circumstance which, if events 
had taken a turn against him, would not have failed of 
being much noticed by historians. Civil securities for 
freedom came to be afterwards considered ; and it is to 
be remarked, that to these times of heat and passion, and 
to one of those parliaments, which so disgraced them- 
selves and the nation, by the countenance given to Oates 
and Bedloe, and by the persecution of so many inno- 
cent victims, we are indebted for the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the most important barrier against tyranny, and best 
framed protection for the liberty of individuals, that has 
ever existed in any ancient or modem commonwealth. 

But the inefficacy of mere laws in favour of the 8ub«* 
jects, in the case of the administration of them falling 
into the hands of persons hostile to the spirit in which 
they had been provided, had been so fatally evinced by 
the general history of England, ever since the grant of 
the Great Charter, and more especially by the transac- 
tions of the preceding reign, that the Parliament justly 
deemed their work incomplete, unless the Duke of York 
were excluded from the succession to the crown. A bill, 
therefore, for the purpose of excluding that Prince, was 
prepared, and passed the House of Commons ; but being 
vigorously resisted by the Court, by the Church, and by 
the Tories, was lost in the House of Lords. The restric- 
tions offered by the King to be put upon a Popish suc- 
cessor are supposed to have been among the most power- 
frd of those means to which he was inde\]iled lot toE^'OiS^ 
cess. 
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-The dispute was no longer, whether or not the dangers 
resulting from James's succession were real, and such as 
ought to be guarded against by parliamentary provisions ; 
but whether the exclusion, or restrictions, furnished the 
most safe and eligible mode of compassing the object 
which both sides pretended to have in view. The argu- 
ment upon this state of the question is clearly, forcibly, 
and, I think, convincingly, stated by Rapin, who exposes 
very ably the extreme folly of trusting to measures, with- 
out consideration of the men who are to execute them. 
Even in Hume's statement of the question, whatever may 
have been his intention, the arguments in favour of the 
exclusion appear to me greatly to preponderate. Indeed, 
it is not easy to conceive upon what principles even 
the Tories could justify their support of the restrictions. 
Many among them, no doubt, saw the provisions in the 
same light in which the Whigs represented them, as an 
expedient, admirably indeed adapted to the real object of 
upholding the present King's power, by the defeat of the 
exclusion, but never likely to take effect for their pre- 
tended purpose of controlling that of his successor ; and 
supported them for that very reason. But such a princi- 
ple of conduct was too fraudulent to be avowed ; nor 
ought it perhaps, in candour, to be imputed to the majo- 
rity of the party. To those who acted with good faith, 
and meant that the restrictions should really take place 
and be effectual, surely it ought to have occurred, (and 
to those who most prized the prerogatives of the crown 
it ought most forcibly to have occurred,) that in consent- 
ing to curtail the powers of the crown, rather than to alter 
the succession, they were adopting the g;reater, in order 
to avoid the lesser, evil. The question of. What are to 
be the powers of the crown ? is surely of superior im- 
portance to that of. Who shall wear it ? Those, at least, 
who consider the royal prerogative as vested in the King, 
not for his sake, but for that of his subjects, must consider 
the one of these questions as much above the other in 
dignity, as the rights of the public are more valuable than 
those of an individual. In this view, the prerogatives of 
the crown are in substance and effect the rights of the 
people ; and these rights of the people were not to be 
sacrificed to the purpose of preserving the succession to 
the most favoured prince, much less to one who, on 
account of his religious persuasion, v?a8 ^wslVj i<eiax^i «si<i 
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suspected. In truth, the question between the exclusion 
said restrictions seems peculiarly calculated to ascertain 
the diflferent views in which the different parties in this 
country have seen, and perhaps ever will see, the prero- 
gatives of the crown. The Whigs, who consider them as 
a trust for the people, a doctrine which the Tories them- 
selves, when pushed in argument, will sometimes admit, 
naturally think it their duty rather to change the manager 
of the trust, than to impair the subject of it ; while others, 
vho consider them as the right or property of the King, 
will as naturally act as they would do in the case of any 
other property, and consent to the loss or annihilation of 
any part of it, for the purpose of preserving the remainder 
to him whom they style the right^l owner. If the people 
be the sovereign, and the King the delegate, it is better 
to change the bailiff than to injure the farm ; but if the 
King be the proprietor, it is better the farm should be 
impaired, nay, part of it destroyed, than that the whole 
should pass over to an usurper. The royal prerogative 
ought, according to the Whigs, (not in the case of a 
Popish successor only, but in all cases,) to be reduced to 
such powers as are in their exercise beneficial to the 
people ; and of the benefit of these they will not rashly 
suffer the people to be deprived, whether the executive 
power be m the hands of an hereditary or of an elected 
lung ; of a regent, or of any other denomination of magis- 
trate ; while, on the other hand, they who consider prero- 
gative with reference only to royalty, will, with equal rea- 
diness, consent either to the extension or the suspension 
of its exercise, as the occasional interests of the prince 
may seem to require. The senseless plea of a divine and 
indefeasible right in James, which even the legislature 
was incompetent to set aside, though as inconsistent with 
the declarations of Parliament in the Statute Book, and 
with the whole practice of the English Constitution, as it 
is repugnant to nature and common sense, was yet warmly 
insisted upon by the High-Church party. Such an argu- 
ment, as might naturally be expected, operated rather to 
provoke the Whigs to perseverance, than to dissuade 
them from their measure : it was, in their eyes, an addi- 
tional merit belonging to the Exclusion Bill, that it 
strengthened, by one instance more, the authority of for- 
mer statutes, in reprobating a doctrine v?\i\c\i ft^^\!Q& \a 
imply that man can have a property ixi \i\a fe\\o^-<ix^^- 
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tures. By far the best argument in favour of the restric- 
tions, is die practical one, that they could be obtained, 
and that the exclusion could not ; but the value of this 
argument is chiefly proved by the event. The Exclu* 
sionists had a fair prospect of success, and their plan 
being clearly the best, they were justified in pursuing it. 

The spirit of resistance which the King shewed in the 
instance of the Militia and the Exclusion Bills, seems to 
have been systematically confined to those cases where 
he supposed his power to be more immediately concerned. 
In the prosecution of the aged and innocent Lord Staf- 
ford, he was so far from interfering in behalf of that no- 
bleman, that many of those most in his confidence, and, 
as it is affirmed, the Duchess of Portsmouth herself, 
openly favoured the prosecution. Even after the disso- 
lution of his last Parliament, when he had so farsubdued 
his enemies as to be no longer under any apprehensions 
from them, he did not think it worth while to save the 
life of Plunket, the Popish Archbishop of Armagh, of 
whose innocence no doubt could be entertained. But 
this is not to be wondered at, since in all transactions 
relative to the Popish Plot, minds of a very difterent cast 
from Charles's became, as by some fatality, divested of 
all their wonted sentiments of justice and humanity. Who 
can read without horror the account of that savage mur- 
mur of applause which broke out upon one of the villains 
at the bar swearing positively to Stafford's having pro^ 
posed the murder of the King ? And how is this horror 
deepened when we reflect, that in that odious cry were 
probably mingled the voices of men to whose memory 
every lover of the English constitution is bound to paj 
the tribute of gratitude and respect ! Even after oon^ 
demnation, Lord Russell himself, whose character is 
wholly (this instance excepted) free from the stain of 
rancour or cruelty, stickled for the severer mode of exe- 
cuting the sentence, in a manner which his fear of th^ 
King's establishing a precedent of pardoning in cases of 
impeachment, (for this, no doubt, was his motive,) cannot 
satisfactorily excuse. 

In an early period of the King's difficulties, Sir Williaxa 

Temple, whose life and character is a refutation of the 

vulgar notion that philosophy and practical good sense 

in business are incompatible attainments, recommended 

to bim the plan of governing by a couTic.^,N<i\Afi\iTR«A to 
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consist in great part of the most popular noblemen and 
gentlemen in the kingdom. Such persons being the 
natural, as well as the safest, mediators between princes 
and discontented subjects, this seems to have been the 
best possible expedient. Hume says it was found too 
feeble a remedy ; but he does not take notice that it was 
never in fact tried, inasmuch as not only the King's con- 
fidence was withheld from the most considerable members 
of the council, but even the most important determina- 
tions were taken without consulting the council itself. 
Nor can there be a doubt but the King's views, in adopting 
Temple's advice, were totally different from those of the 
adviser, whose only error in this transaction seems to 
have consisted in recommending a plan, wherein confi- 
dence and fair dealing were of necessity to be principal 
ingredients, to a prince whom he well knew to be inca- 
pable of either. Accordingly, having appointed the 
council in April, with a promise of being governed in 
impoitant matters by their advice, he in July dissolved one 
Parliament without their concurrence, and in October, 
forbade them even to give their opinions upon the pro- 
priety of a resolution which he had taken of proroguing 
another. From that time he probably considered the 
council to be, as it was, virtually dissolved ; and it was 
not long before means presented themselves to him, better 
adapted, in his estimation, even to his immediate objects, 
and certainly more suitable to his general designs. The 
union between the court and the church party, which had 
been so closely cemented by their successful resistance to 
the Exclusion Bill and its authors, had at length acquired 
such a degree of strength and consistency, that the King 
ventured first to appoint Oxford, instead of London, for 
the meeting of Parliament ; and then, having secured to 
himself a good pension from France, to dissolve the Par- 
liament there met, with a full resolution never to call 
another; to which resolution, indeed, Lewis had bound 
him, as one of the conditions on which he was to receive 
his stipend.* No measure was ever attended with more 
complete success. The most flattering addresses poured 
in from all parts of the kingdom; divine right and in- 
discriminate obedience were every where the favourite 
doctrines ; and men seemed to vie with each other who 

* Dairymple's Memoixs. 
B 
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should have the honour of the greatest share in the glo- 
rious work of slavery, hy securing to the King, for the 
present, and, after him, to the Duke, ahsolute and uncon- 
troUahle power. They who, either because Charles had 
been called a forgiving prince by his flatterers, (upon 
what ground I could never discover,) or from some sup- 
posed connexion between indolence and good nature, had 
deceived themselves into a hope that his tyranny would 
be of the milder sort, found themselves much disappointed 
m their expectations. 

The whole history of the remaining part of his reign 
exhibits an uninterrupted series of attacks upon the liberty, 
property and lives of his subjects. The character of the 
government appeared first, and with the most marked and 
prominent features, in Scotland. The condenmation of 
Argyle and Weir, the one for having subjoined an expla- 
nation when he took the test oath, the other for having 
kept company with a rebel, whom it was not proved he 
knew to be such, and who had never been proclaimed, 
resemble more the acts of Tiberius and Domitian, than 
those of even the most arbitrary modem governments. 
It is true, the sentences were not executed ; Weir was 
reprieved; and whether or not Argyle, if he had not 
deemed it more prudent to escape by flight, would have 
experienced the same clemency, cannot now be ascertained. 
The terror of these examples would have been, in the 
judgment of most men, abundantly sufficient to teach the 
people of Scotland their duty, and to satisfy them that 
their lives, as well as every thing else they had been used 
to call their own, were now completely m the power of 
their masters. But the government did not stop here, and 
having outlawed thousands, upon the same pretence upon 
which Weir had been condemned, inflicted capital punish- 
ment upon such criminals of both sexes as refused to 
answer, or answered otherwise than was prescribed to 
them, to the most ensnaring questions. 

In England, the City of London seemed to hold out for 
a certain time, like a strong fortress in a conquered coun- 
try ; and, by means of this citadel, Shaftesbury and others 
were saved from the vengeance of the court. But this 
resistance, however honourable to the corporation who. 
made it, could not be of long duration. The weapons of 
/aw and justice were found feeble, when opposed to the 
power of a monarch who was at the "heaA oi «t numerous 
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and bigoted party of the nation, and who, which was 
most material of all, had enabled himself to govern without 
a Parliament. Civil resistance in this country, even to 
the most illegal attacks of royal tyranny, has never, I 
believe, been successful, unless when supported by Parli- 
ament, or at least by a great party in one or other of the 
two Houses. The Court, having wrested from the Livery 
of London, partly by corruption, and partly by violence, 
the free election of their mayor and sheriffs, did not wait 
the accomplishment of their plan for the destruction of 
the whole corporation, which, from their first success, 
they justly deemed certain ; but immediately proceeded 
to put in execution their system of oppression. Pilking- 
ton, Colt and Oates, were fined a hundred thousand pounds 
each for having spoken disrespectfully of the Duke of 
York ; Barnardiston, ten thousand, for having in a private 
letter expressed sentiments deemed improper ; and Sidney, 
Russell and Armstrong, found that the just and mild 
principles which characterize the criminal law of England 
could no longer protect their lives, when the sacrifice was 
called for by the policy or vengeance of the King. To 
give an account of all the oppression of this period, would 
be to enumerate every arrest, every trial, every sentence, 
that took place in questions between the crown and tho 
subjects. 

Of the Rye-house plot it may be said, much more truly 
than of the Popish, that there was in it some truth, mixed 
with much falsehood; and though many of the circum- 
stances in Kealing's account are nearly as absurd and 
ridiculous as those in Oates's, it seems probable that there 
was among some of those accused, a notion of assassinating 
the King ; but whether this notion was ever ripened into 
what may be called a design, and, much more, whether it 
were ever evinced by such an overt act as the law requires 
for conviction, is very doubtful. In regard to the con- 
spirators of higher ranks, from whom all suspicion of 
participation in the intended assassination has been long 
since done away, there is unquestionably reason to be- 
lieve that they had often met and consulted, as well for 
the purpose of ascertaining the means they actually pos- 
sessed, as for that of devising others, for delivering their 
country from the dreadful servitude into which it had 
fallen ; and thus far their conduct appears cVe^iV^ \,o\saN^ 
been laudable. If they went further axv4 d\^ ^tv^ XltvYR.^ 
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which could be fairly construed into an actual conspiracy 
to levy war against the King, they acted, considering the 
disposition of the nation at Uiat period, very indiscreetly. 
But whether their proceedings had ever gone this length, 
is far from certain. Monmouth's communications with 
the King, when we reflect upon all the circumstances of 
those communications, deserve not the smallest attention; 
nor indeed, if they did, does the letter which he afterwards 
withdrew, prove any thing upon this point. And it is an 
outrage to common sense to call Lord Grey*s narrative, 
written, as he himself states in his letter to James the 
Second, while the question of his pardon was pending, an 
authentic account. That which is most certain in this 
affair is, that they had committed no overt act, indicating 
the imagining of the King's death, even according to the 
most strained construction of the statute of Edward the 
Third ; much less was any such act legally proved against 
them. And the conspiring to levy war was not treason, 
except by a recent statute of Charles the Second, the 
prosecutions upon which were expressly limited to a cer- 
tain time, which in these cases had. elapsed ; so that it is 
impossible not to assent to the opinion of those who have 
ever stigmatized the condemnation and execution of 
Russell as a most flagrant violation of law and justice. 

The proceedings in Sidney's case were still more de- 
testable. The production of papers, containing specula- 
tive opinions upon government and liberty, written long 
before, and perhaps never even intended to be published, 
together with the use made of those papers, in considering 
them as a substitute for the second witness to the overt 
act, exhibited such a compound of wickedness and non- 
sense as is hardly to be paralleled in the history of juridi- 
cal tyranny. But the validity of pretences was little 
attended to, at that time, in the case of a person whom 
the court had devoted to destruction, and upon evidence 
such as has been stated, was this great and excellent man 
condemned to die. Pardon was not to be expected. Mi^. 
Hume says, that such an interference on the part of the 
King, though it might have been an act of heroic gene- 
rosity, could not be regarded as an indispensable duty. 
He might have said, with more propriety, that it was idle 
to expect that the government, after having incurred so 
much guilt in order to obtain the sentence, should, by re- 
mitting it, reiiaquish the object )ust -wY^eaiX^aa within 
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ila grasp. The same historian considen the jury as highly 
blameable, and so do I ; but what was tiieir guilt, in com- 
pariscn of that of the court who tried, and of the govern- 
ment who prosecuted, in this infamous cause ? Yet the 
jury, being the only party that can with any colour be 
stated as acting independently of the government, is the 
onhjr one mentioned bv him as blameable. The prosecu- 
tor is wholly omitted in his censure, and so is the court ; 
this last, not from any tenderness for the judge, (who, to 
do this author justice, is no favourite with him,) but lest 
the odious connexion between that branch of the judica- 
ture and the government should strike the reader too 
forcibly ; for Jefferies, in this instance, ought to be re- 
garded as the mere tool and instrument (a fit one, no 
doubt) of the prince who had appointed him for the pur- 
pose of this and similar services. Lastly, the King is 
gravely introduced on the question of pardon, as if he had 
had no prior concern in the cause, and were now to decido 
upon the propriety of extending mercy to a criminal con- 
demned by a court of judicature ; nor are we once re- 
minded what that judicature was, by whom appointed, by 
whom influenced, by whom called upon, to receive that 
detestable evidence, the very recollection of which, even 
at this distance of time, fires every honest heart with in- 
dignation. As well might we palliate the murders of 
Tiberius, who seldom put to death his victims without a 
previous decree of his senate. The moral of all this seems 
to be, that whenever a prince can, by intimidation, cor- 
ruption, illegal evidence, or other such means, obtain a 
verdict against a subject whom he dislikes, he may cause 
him to be executed without any breach of indispensable 
duty; nay, that it is an act of heroic generosity if he 
spares him. I never reflect on Mr. Hume's statement of 
this matter but with the deepest regret. Widely as I 
differ from him upon many other occasions, this appears 
to me to be the most reprehensible passage of his whole 
work. A spirit of adulation towaids deceased princes, 
though in a good measure free from the imputation of 
interested meanness, which is justly attached to flattery 
when applied to living monarchs ; yet, as it is less intel- 
ligible, with respect to its motives, than the other, so is it 
in its consequences still more pernicious to the general 
interests of mankind. Fear of censure itotci coxLVsnv^Or 
raries will seldom hare much effect upon tx^u \ilc!\\.u^'*^vsq& 

b2 
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of unlimited authority : they will too often flatter them- 
selves, that the same power which enahles them to commit 
the crime, will secure them from reproach. The dread of 
posthumous infamy, therefore, being the only restraint, 
their consciences excepted, upon the passions of such per- 
sons, it is lamentable that this last defence (feeble enough 
at best) shouldfin any degree be impaired; and impaired 
it must .be^ if not totally destroyed, when tyrants can hope 
to find in a man like Hume, no less eminent for the in- 
tegrity and benevolence of his heart, than for the depth and 
soundness of his understanding, an apologist for even 
their foulest murders. 

Thus fell Russell and Sidney, two names that will, it is 
hoped, be for ever dear to every English heart. When 
their memory shall cease to be an object of respect and 
veneration, it requires no spirit of prophecy to foretel 
that English liberty will be fast approaching to its final 
consummation. Their deportment was such as might be 
expected from men who knew themselves to be suffering, 
not for their crimes, but for their virtues. In courage 
they were equal, but the fortitude of Russell, who was 
connected with the world by private and domestic ties, 
which Sidney had not, was put to the severer trial ; and 
the story of the last days of this excellent man's life fills 
the mind with such a mixture of tenderness and admira- 
tion, that I know not any scene in history that more pow- 
erfully excites our sympathy, or goes more directly to the 
heart. 

The very day on which Russell was executed, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford passed their famous Decree, condemn- 
ing formally, as impious and heretical propositions, eveiy 
principle upon which the constitution of this or any other 
free country can maintain itself. Nor was this learned 
body satisfied with stigmatizing such principles as contrary 
to the Holy Scriptures, to the decrees of Councils, to the 
writings of the Fathers, to the faith and profession of the 
primitive Church, as destructive of the kingly govern- 
ment, the safety of his Majesty's person, the public peace, 
the laws of nature, and bounds of human society; but 
after enumerating the several obnoxious propositions, 
among which was one declaring all civil authority derived 
from the people; another, asserting a mutual contract, 
tacit or express, between the King and his subjects ; a 
t/ijrd, maintaining the lawfulnesa oi ehau^m'^ tfea «ujcGes- 
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sion to the crown, with many others of a like nature, they 
solemnly decreed all and every of those propositions to be 
not only false and seditious, but impious, and that the 
books which contained them were fitted to lead to rebel- 
lion, murder of princes, and atheism itself. Such are the 
absurdities which men are not ashamed to utter in order 
to cast odious imputations upon their adversaries, and 
such the manner in which Churchmen will abuse, wlien 
it suits their policy, the holy name of that religion whose 
first precept is to love one another, for the purpose of 
teaching us to hate our neighbours with more than ordi- 
nary rancour. If Much Ado about Nothing had been 
published in those days, the town-clerk's declaration, that 
receiving a thousand ducats for accusing the Lady Hero 
wrongfully, was flat burglary, might be supposed to be a 
satire upon this decree ; yet Shakespeare, well as he knew 
human nature, not only as to its general course, but in 
all its eccentric deviations, could never dream that, in 
the persons of Dogberry, Verges, and their followers, he 
was representing the vice-chancellors and doctors of our 
learned University. 

Among the oppressions of this period, most of which 
were attended with consequences so much more import- 
ant to the several objects of persecution, it may seem 
scarcely worth while to notice the expulsion of John 
Locke from Christ Church College, Oxford. But besides 
the interest which every incident in the life of a person so 
deservedly eminent, naturally excites, there appears to 
have been something in the transaction itself charac- 
teristic of the spirit of the times, as well as of the general 
nature of absolute power. Mr. Locke was known to have 
been intimately connected with Lord Shaftesbury, and 
had very prudently judged it advisable for him to prolong 
for some time his residence upon the Continent, to which 
he had resorted originally on account of his health. A 
suspicion, as it has been since proved, unfounded, that he 
was the author of a pamphlet which gave offence to the 
government, induced the King to insist upon his removal 
from his studentship at Christ Church. Sunderland writes, 
by the King's command, to Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford 
and Dean of Christ Church. The reverend prelate 
answers, that he has long had an eye upon Mr. Locke's 
behaviour; but though frequent attempts la%A.V>^eT\xftaAa 
(attempts of which the Bishop expresses no ASsw^kY^^- 
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tion) to draw him into imprudent conversation, by at- 
tacking, in his company, the reputation, and insulting the 
memory, of his late patron and friend, and thus to make 
his gratitude, and all the best feelings of his heart, instru- 
mental to his ruin, these attempts all proved unsuccess- 
ful. Hence the Bishop infers, not the innocence of Mr. 
Locke, but that he was a great master of concealment, 
both as to words and looks ; for looks, it is to be supposed, 
would have furnished a pretext for his expulsion, more 
decent than any which had yet been discovered. An ex- 
pedient is then suggested, to drive Mr. Locke to a di> 
lemma, by summoning him to attend the College on the 
fii'st of January ensuing. If he do not appear, he shall be 
expelled for contumacy ; if he come, matter of charge may 
be found against him, for what he shall have said at Lon- 
don or elsewhere, where he will have been less upon his 
guard than at Oxford. Some have ascribed Fell's hesita- 
tion, if it can be so called, in executing the King's order, 
to his unwillingness to injiire Locke, who was his friend ; 
others, with more reason, to the doubt of the legality of 
the order. However this may have been, neither his 
scruple nor his reluctance was regarded by a court who 
knew its own power. A peremptory order was accord- 
ingly sent, and immediate obedience ensued.* Thus, 
while, without the shadow of a crime, Mr. Locke lost a 
situation attended with some emolument and great con- 
venience, was the University deprived of, or rather thus, 
from the base principles of servility, did she cast away, 
the man, the having produced whom is now her chiefest 
glory ; and thus, to those who are not determined to be 
blind, did the true nature of absolute power discover 
itself, against which the middling station is not more 
secure than the most exalted. Tyranny, when glutted 
with the blood of the great and the plunder of the rich, 
will condescend to hunt humbler game, and mi^e a 
peaceable and innocent fellow of a college the object of 
its persecution. In this instance, one would almost ima- 
gine there was some instinctive sagacity in the govern- 
ment of that time, which pointed out to them, even before 
he had made himself known to the world, the man who 
was destined to be the most successful adversary of su- 
perstition and tyranny. 

* Vide Sunderland's corvespoudence m\.\i \ke "B^aYio^ of Oxford. 
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The King, during the remainder of his reign, seems, 
with the exception of Armstrong's execution, which must 
he added to the catalogue of his murders, to have directed 
his attacks more against the civil rights, properties and 
liberties, than against the lives of his subjects. Convic- 
tions against evidence, sentences against law, enormous 
fines, cruel imprisonments, were the principal engines* 
employed for the purpose of breaking the spirit of indi- 
viduals, and fitting their necks for the yoke. But it was 
not thought fit to trust wholly to the effect which such 
examples would produce upon the public. That the sub- 
jugation of the people might be complete, and despotism 
be established upon the most solid foundation, measures 
of a more general nature and effect were adopted ; and 
first, the charter of London, and then those of almost all 
the other corporations in England, were either forfeited 
or forced to a surrender. By this act of violence two im- 
portant points were thought to be gained; one, that in 
every regular assemblage of the people, in any part of the 
kingdom, the crown would have a commanding influ- 
ence ; the other, that in case the King should find himself 
compelled to break his engagement to France, and to call 
a parliament, a great majority of members would be re- 
turned by electors of his nomination, and subject to his 
control. In the aflfair of the charter of London it was 
seen, as in the case of ship-money, how idle it is to look 
to the integrity of judges for a barrier against royal en- 
croachments, when the courts of justice are not under the 
c^mstant and vigilant control of Parliament. And it is 
not to be wondered at that, after such a warning, and 
with no hope of seeing a Parliament assemble, even they 
who still retained their attachment to the true constitution 
of their country, should rather give way to the torrent, 
than make a fruitless and dangerous resistance. 

Charies being thus completely master, was determined 
that the relative situation of him and his subjects should 
be clearly understood; for which purpose he ordered a 
declaration to be framed, wherein, after having stated 



* The expedient of transporting men among common felons for 
political offences was not then invented, which is the more extraordi- 
nary, as it had begim in this reign to be in some degree made use of 
in religious persecutions. 
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that he considered the dej^ree of confidence they had re- 
posed in him as an honour particular to his reign, which 
not one of his predecessors had ever dared even to hope 
for, he assured them he would use it with all possihle mo- 
deration, and convince even the most violent republicans, 
that as the crown was the origin of the rights and liberties 
of the people, so was it their most certain and secure 
support. This gracious declaration was ready for the 
press at the time of the King's death, and if he had lived 
to issue it, there can be little doubt how it would have 
been received, at a time when 

nunquam Libcrtas gratior extat 
Quam sub Rege pio, 

was the theme of every song, and, by the help of some 
perversion of Scripture, the text of every sermon. But 
whatever might be the language of flatterers, and how 
loud soever the cry of a triumphant but deluded party, 
there were not wanting men of nobler sentiments and of 
more rational views. Minds once thoroughly imbued 
with the love of what Sidney, in his last moments, so 
emphatically called the good old cause, will not easily re- 
linquish their principles ; nor was the manner in which 
absolute power was exercised, such as to reconcile to it, in 
practice, those who had always been averse to it in specu- 
lation. The hatred of tyranny must, in such persons, 
have been exasperated by the experience of its efl^ects, 
and their attachment to liberty proportionably confirmed. 
To them, the state of their country must have been into- 
lerable : to reflect upon the efforts of their fathers, once 
their pride and glory, and whom they themselves had fol- 
lowed with no unequal steps, and to see the result of all 
in the scenes that now presented themselves, must have 
filled their minds with sensations of the deepest regret, 
and feelings bordenng at least on despondency. To us, 
who have the opportunity of combining, in our view of 
this period, not only the preceding but subsequent trans- 
actions, the consideration of it may suggest reflections 
far different, and speculations more consolatory. Indeed, 
I know not that history can furnish a more forcible lesson 
against despondency, than by recording, that within a 
short time from those dismal days, in which men of the 
greatest constancy despaired, and had reason to do so, 
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within five years from the death of Sidney, arose tlie 
brightest era of freedom known to the annals of our 
country. 

It is said that the King, when at the summit of his 
power, was far from happy ; and a notion has been gene- 
rally entertained, that not long before his death he had 
resolved upon the recall of Monmouth, and a correspond- 
ent change of system. That some such change was appre- 
hended seems extremely probable, from the earnest desire 
which the court of France, as well as the Duke of York's 
party in England, entertained, in the last years of Charles's 
life, to remove the Marquis of Halifax, who was supposed 
to have friendly dispositions to Monmouth. Among the 
various objections to that nobleman's political principles, 
we find the charge most relied upon, for the purpose of 
injuring him in the mind of the King, was founded on 
the opinion he had delivered in council, in favour of 
modelling the charters of the British Colonies in North 
America upon the principles of the rights and privileges 
of Englishmen. There was no room to doubt (he was 
accused of saying) that the same laws under which we 
live in England, should be established in a country com- 
posed of Englishmen. He even dilated upon this, and 
omitted none of the reasons by which it can be proved 
that an absolute government is neither so happy nor so 
safe as that which is tempered by laws, and which limits 
the authority of the prince. He exaggerated, it was said, 
the mischiefs of a sovereign power, and declared plainly 
that he could not make up his mind to live under a King 
who should have it in his power to take, when he pleased, 
the money he might have in his pocket. All the other 
ministers had combated, as might be expected, sentiments 
80 extraordinary ; and, without entering into the general 
question of the comparative value of different forms of 
government, maintained that his Majesty could and ought 
to govern countries so distant, in the manner that should 
appear to him most suitable for preserving or augmenting 
the strength and riches of the mother country. It had 
been therefore resolved, that the government and council 
of the Provinces under the new charter should not be 
obliged to call assemblies of the colonists for the purpose 
of imposing taxes or making other important regulations, 
but should do what they thought fit, wit\iOu\. xcivj^^tov.^ 
any account of their actions^ except to lais Bi\\»xflvvi^^- 
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jesty. The affair having been so decided with a concur- 
rence only short of unanimity, was no longer considered 
as a matter of importance, nor would it be worth record- 
ing, if the Duke of York and the French court had not 
fastened upon it,* as affording the best evidence of the 
danger to be apprehended from having a man of Hali- 
fax's principles in any situation of trust or power. There 
is something curious in discovering that, even at this 
early period, a question relative to North American li- 
berty, and even to North American taxation, was consi- 
dered as the test of principles friendly, or adverse, to 
arbitrary power at home. But the truth is, that among 
the several controversies which have arisen, there is no 
other wherein the natural rights of man on the one hand, 
and the authority of artificial institution on the other, as 
applied respectively, by the Whigs and Tories, to the 
English constitution, are so fairly put in issue, nor by 
which the line of separation between the two parties is 
80 strongly and distinctly marked. 

There is some reason for believing that the court of 
Versailles had either wholly discontinued, or at least had 
become very remiss in, the payments of Charles's pension; 
and it is not unlikely that this consideration may have 
induced him either really to think of calling a parliament, 
or at least to threaten Lewis with such a measure, in 
order to make that prince more punctual in performing 
his part of their secret treaty. But whether or not any 
secret change was really intended, or if it were, to what 
extent, and to what objects directed, are points which 
cannot now be ascertained, no public steps having ever 
been taken in this affair, and his Majesty's intentions, if 
in truth he had any such, becoming abortive by the 
sudden illness which seized him on the first of February, 
1685, and which, in a few days afterwards, put an end to 
his reign and life. His death was by many supposed to 
have been the effect of poison; but although there is 
reason to believe that this suspicion was harboured by 
persons very near to him, and among others, as I have 
heard, by the Duchess of Portsmouth, it appears, upon the 
whole, to rest upon very slender foundations.! 

With respect to the character of this Prince, upon the 

* Vide Banllon*8 Dispatches, 7th Dec. 1684. 
t Mr. Fox had this report from l\ie tamW^ ol \)ia mQ\3aet, ^^at- 
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delineation of which so much pains have been employed 
by the various writers who treat of the history of his time, 
it must be confessed that the facts which have been noticed 
in the foregoing pages, furnish but too many illustrations 
of the more unfavourable parts of it From these we 
may collect, that his ambition was directed solely against 
his subjects, while he was completely indifferent concern- 
ing the figure which he or they might make in the general 
affairs of Europe ; and that his desire of power was more 
unmixed with love of glory than that of any other man 
whom history has recorded ; that he was unprincipled, 
ungrateful, mean and treacherous, to which may be added, 
vindictive and remorseless. For Burnet, in refusing to 
him the praise of clemency and forgiveness, seems to be 
perfectly justifiable, nor is it conceivable upon what pre- 
tence his partizans have taken this ground of panegyric. 
I doubt whether a single instance can be produced of his 
having spared the life of any one whom motives, either of 
policy or of revenge, prompted him to destroy. To allege 
that of Monmouth, as it would be an affront to human 
nature, so would it likewise imply the most severe of all 
satires against the monarch himself, and we may add too 
an undeserved one. For in order to consider it as an act 
of meritorious forbearance on his part, that he did not follow 
the example of Constantine and Philip the Second, by 
imbruing his hands in the blood of his son, we must first 
suppose him to have been wholly void of every natural 
affection, which does not appear to have been the case. 
His declaration, that he would have pardoned £ssex, being 
made when that nobleman was dead, and not followed by 
any act evincing its sincerity, can surely obtain no credit 
from men of sense. If he had really had the intention, he 
ought not to have made such a declaration, unless he ac- 
companied it with some mark of kindness to the relations, 
or with some act of mercy to the friends, of the deceased. 
Considering it as a mere piece of hypocrisy, we cannot 

gninddaughtcr to the Duchess of Portsmouth. — The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth lived to a very advanced age, aud rctaiued her faculties to the 
period of her death, which happened iu 1734, at Aubigny. — Mr. Fox's 
mother, when very young, saw her at that place; and many of the 
Lenox family with whom Mr. Fox was subsequently acquainted, had, 
no doubt, frequently conversed with her. 

C 
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help looking upon it as one of the most odious passages 
of his life. This ill-timed boast of his intended mercy, 
and the brutal taunt with which he accompanied his miti- 
gation (if 80 it may be called) of Russell's sentence, shew 
his insensibility and hardness to have been such, that in 
questions where right feelings were concerned, his good 
sense, and even the good taste for which he has been so 
much extolled, seemed wholly to desert him. 

On the other hand, it would be want of candour to 
maintain that Charles was entirely destitute of good qua- 
lities; nor was the propriety of Burnet's comparison 
between him and Tiberius ever felt, I imagine, by any 
one but its author. He was gay and affable, and, if inca- 
pable of the sentiments belonging to pride of a laudable 
sort, he was at least free from haughtiness and insolence. 
The praise of politeness, which the Stoics are not per- 
haps wrong in classing among the moral virtues, provided 
they admit it to be one of the lowest order, has never 
been denied him; and he had in an eminent degree that 
facility of temper which, though considered by some mo- 
ralists as nearly allied to vice, yet, inasmuch as it contri- 
butes greatly to the happiness of those around us, is, in 
itself, not only an engaging, but an estimable quality. 
His support of the Queen during the heats raised by the 
Popish Plot, ought to be taken rather as a proof that he 
was not a monster, than to be ascribed to him as a merit ; 
but his steadiness to his brother, though it may and 
ought, in a great measure, to be accounted for upon 
selfish principles, had at least a strong resemblance to 
virtue. 

The best part of this Prince's character seems to have 
been his kindness towards his mistresses and his afFection 
for his children, and others nearly connected to him by 
the ties of blood. His recommendation of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth and Mrs. Gwyn, upon his death-bed, to his 
successor, is much to his honour ; and they who censure 
it, seem, in their zeal to shew themselves strict moralists, 
to have suffered their notions of vice and virtue to have 
fallen into strange confusion. Charles's connexion with 
those ladies might be vicious; but at a moment when 
that connexion was upon the point of being finally and 
Irrevocably dissolved, to concern himself about their 
future welfare, and to recommend iViem to his brother 
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with earnest tenderness, was virtue. It is not for the in- 
terest of morality that the good and evil actions, even of 
had men, should be confounded. His affection for the 
Duke of Gloucester and for the Duchess of Orleans, 
seems to have been sincere and cordial. To attribute, as 
some have done, his grief for the loss of the first to poli- 
tical considerations, founded upon an intended balance of 
power between his two brothers, would be an absurd re- 
finement, whatever were his general disposition ; but 
when we reflect upon that carelessness which, especially 
in his youth, was a conspicuous feature of his character, 
the absurdity becomes still more striking. And though 
Burnet more covertly, and Ludlow more openly, insinu- 
ate that his fondness for his sister was of a criminal 
nature, I never could find that there was any ground 
whatever for such a suspicion; nor does the little that 
remains of their epistolary correspondence give it the 
smallest countenance. Upon the whole, Charles the 
Second was a bad man and a bad king : let us not palliate 
his crimes ; but neither let us adopt false or doubtful im- 
putations, for the purpose of making him a monster. 

Whoever reviews the interesting period which we have 
been discussing, upon the principle recommended in the 
outset of this chapter, will find that, from the considera- 
tion of the past, to prognosticate the future, would, at the 
moment of Charles's demise, be no easy task. Between 
two persons, one of whom should expect that the country 
would remain sunk in slavery, the other, that the cause of 
freedom would revive and triumph, it would be diflftcult 
to decide whose reasons were better supported, whose 
speculations the more probable. I should guess that he 
who desponded, had looked more at the state of the pub- 
lic ; while he who was sanguine, had fixed his eyes more 
attentively upon the person who was about to mount the 
throne. Upon reviewing the two great parties of the 
nation, one observation occurs very forcibly, and that is, 
that the great strength of the Whigs consisted in their 
being able to brand their adversaries as favourers of Po- 
pery ; that of the Tories (as far as their strength depended 
upon opinion, and not merely upon the power of the 
crown), in their finding colour to represent the Whigs as 
republicans. From this observation we may draw a 
further inference — that, in proportion lo l\ve t«^xv^^^ <A 
the Crown, in avowing and pressing fotwai^ \\ie ^^\x^^ ol 
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Popery, and to the moderation and steadiness of the 
Whigs, in adhering to the form of monarchy, would be 
the chance of the people of England for changing an 
ignominious despotism, for glory, liberty and happiness. 



THE RESTORATION OF THE STUARTS. 

(From WodhuWa " Equality of Mankind," in Pearch*s Collection of 

Poems, Vol. IV. pp. 246, 247.) 

Curse on the shouts of that licentious throng, 
Whose merriment (more brutal than the song 
Of mad Agave, when wild Haemus o'er 
Her Pentheus* mangled limbs the mother bore) 
Proclaims the fall of Liberty : — ^ye Shades 
Of mighty Chiefs, from your Elysian glades 
Look down benign, avert the dire presage, 
Nor with two Charles's brand one sinfiil age. 
O, my poor country ! what capricious tide 
Of Fortune swells the Tyrant's motley pride ! 
Around his brows yon servile Prelates twine 
The stale and blasted wreath of Right Divine ; 
While Harlots, like the Coan Venus fair, 
Move their light feet to each lascivious air. 

Hence with your orgies ! Righteous Heaven ordains 

A purer worship, less audacious strains. 

When falls by William's sword (as soon it must) 

This edifice of bigotry and lust, 

The Muse shall start from her inglorious trance, 

And give to satire's grasp her vengeful lance ; 

At Truth's historic snrine shall victims smoke, 

And a fresh Stuart bleed at every stroke. 

Thine too, perfidious Albemarle, (whose steel, 

Drawn to protect, embroil'd Britannia's weal, 

Shrunk from thy coward arm, consign'd the reins 

Of power to Charles, and forged a nation's chains,) 

Compared with nobler villanies of old, 

High deeds, on plates of adamant enroll'd. 

Shall meet the felon's undistinguish'd fate. 

Sure of contempt, unworthy of our hate. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Great alarms were excited and much agitation 
prevailed throughout Great Britain, in and about the 
year 1779, when it was proposed in the Legislature 
to mitigate the Penal Code with regard to the Roman 
Catholics. The dreadful Riots of 1780 were the 
natural consequence of the epidemic fanaticism and 
bigotry. In the midst of the heats of the multitude, 
stirred up to fiery zeal by the clergy of several deno- 
minations, and a few wrong-headed men belonging to 
the aristocracy. Dr. Campbell, who was one of the 
most eminent biblical scholars, divines and metaphy- 
sicians of his day, and certainly no lukewarm Pro- 
testant, published the following noble Christian 
appeal to his countrymen, Vhich unfortunately is as 
applicable to the state of the public mind in 1840, as 
it was in 1779. 

In republishing this admirable remonstrance and 
rebuke, no other alteration is made than the orois- 
sion of a few passages, unnecessary to tlae lasm. «x^- 

a2 
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raent, of local and temporary import. The Address 
will explain itself, and will contribute, it is earnestly 
hoped, to allay some of the idle fears and to still 
some of the raging bigotry of the present crisis, in 
>^hich religious passions are recklessly aroused and 
artfully engaged on the side of Political Faction. 



ADDRESS 



TO 



THE PEOPLE OF SCOTLAND. 



INTRODUCTION, 



In all the questions wherein religion and morality are 
concerned, it becomes Christians, especially Protestants, 
to recur, in the first place, to that which they all acknow- 
ledge an infallible standard, and Protestants the only 
infallible standard, of truth and right— THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. I know not any point of conduct on 
which a Christian, if he will impartially consult them, 
may not find there the amplest information of his duty. 
The precepts and the example of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in particular, as well as the actions and the writings of 
his apostles, furnish us with materials in abundance, both 
for forming our principles and for directing our practice. 
In the present controversy, may I be allowed to ask, has 
that recourse been had by the parties on either side to this 
pure fountain of light, which might have been expected ? 
It does not appear that there has. Let our first inquiry 
then be, What is the mind of the Spirit on this subject ? 

It has been pleaded that the present dispute, in regard 
to the repeal of certain penal statutes against Popery, 
though it be in part, is not wholly of the religious kind ; 
it is in a great measure also a political question. The 
safety of the constitution, it is said, in Church and State, 
may be affected by the issue. This, in the second place, 
will deserve our serious consideration, that we may dis- 
cover not only what truth there is in it, and to what con- 
clusion it would lead, but who the persons are whom it 
ought chiefly to influence. 

It may not prove unprofitable, in the third place, to 
inquire briefly what are those exped\eii\& "wVivJNx ^^m- 
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tians, and especially pastors, in a consistency with both 
the spirit and the letter of the Gospel, are authorized to 
employ for repressing error and superstition, and pro- 
moting the belief and obedience of the truth ? 

Such a candid and impartial attention as the importance 
of the subject requires, to the following attempt at solving 
these questions, is earnestly requested from every pious 
reader. The most zealous person, whatever side he has 
chosen, ought to reflect that, being a man, he is fallible, 
and consequently, that it is possible he may be mistaken 
in his choice. We have the best authority to affirm that 
a man may be zealously affected, yet not well affected ;* 
may ^^ have a zeal of God, but not according to know- 
ledge." f Hearken, then, to the apostle's admonition : 
" Believe not every spirit," not even your own implicitly, 
for we often •* know not what manner of spirit" we '* are 
of; but try the spirits, whether they be of God, because 
many fiilse prophets are gone out into the world."J " To 
the law and to the testimony : if they speak not according 
to this word, it is because there is no light in them." § 



CHAPTER I. 



The Doctrine of the Gospel in regard to Persecution^ 
particularly of Persecutors, 

The name of persecutor is justly become so odious, that 
I know no sect of Christians who do not disclaim the cha- 
racter with abhorrence. Even Papists will not confess 
that they persecute. By their own account, they only 
administer wholesome severities, for recovering those who 
have swerved from the truth, or, if irreclaimable, for de- 
terring others from following their pernicious courses, for 
defending themselves against their machinations, and for 
giving a timely check to the contagion of heresy. These, 
say they, are purposes the most salutary imaginable. 
They maintain, further, that what is done in support of 
truth, however cruel it may appear, is not persecution ; 
that those punishments only deserve to be branded with 
that opprobrious appellation, which are employed in 

* GaJ. jr. 17, f Rom. x. 2. XI John iy. 1. { Is. vui. 20. 
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defence of error. But as they themselves are always in 
the right, they can never be in hazard of inflicting these. 

So says the Romanist, and, by saying so, demonstrates, 
either that he is himself a persecutor on principle, or else 
that there is no such tiling as persecution on the earth. 
For what is any nmn's immediate criterion of truth, but 
his own opinions, in which it is but too evident that the 
most confident are not always the best founded. On this 
footing, the more opinionative a man is, (which is far 
from saying the more wise he is,) the more he feels him- 
self entitled to be the scourge of all who think differently 
from him. Nor is it possible for any man to have ano- 
ther rule here but the strength of his conviction, which, 
if it entitle one, entitles all equally — Jew, Pagan, Chris- 
tian or Mahometan. I do not know that any beside 
Roman Catholics barefacedly avow this doctrine, but I 
should be justly chargeable with gross partiality did I 
aver that no sect but theirs act in a way which this hy- 
pothesis alone could justify. Other parties do not, 
with equal arrogancy, claim infallibility, but often, with 
greater inconsistency, they exact such a respect to their 
decisions, as can be vindicated only on the supposition 
that they are infallible. 

The true definition of persecution is to distress men, or 
harass them with penalties of any kind, on account of an 
avowed difference in opinion or religious profession. It 
makes no material odds whether the distress be inflicted 
by legal authority or bv the exertion of a power alto- 
gether lawless. In the former case, the evil is chargeable 
on the community ; in the latter, solely on the perpetrators 
and their abettors. But this difference in regard to the 
authors, does not alter the nature of the thing. Nor does 
the greater or less severity of the punishments make any 
difference but in degree. It is also proper to observe, 
that the true subject of either toleration or persecution, 
is not opinion simply, but opinion professed. To claim 
to ourselves the merit that we do not persecute for con- 
science' sake, because we tolerate all the opinions which 
a man keeps to himself and never discloses to us, is so 
exceedingly absurd, that one is at a loss to conceive how 
a man can be in earnest who advances it. If that only be 
persecution which is aimed at secret and concealed opi- 
nion, and if opinion revealed be a proper subject of cor- 
rection by the magistrate, who does not mcut XJcv^x^^ "Ovxa 
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imputation of intolerance, it is evident that our Lord 
himself was not persecuted, his apostles were not, as little 
were the primitive Christians or the Protestants. And 
who, shall we say, are persecutors hy this criterion ? This 
wonderful plea cancels the charge at once against Jews, 
Mahometans and Pagans, who never wreaked their ven- 
geance against a man's secret sentiments, hut always 
ac^ainst those which he propagated, or at least professed. 
Nay, if it were possible to devise a plea that could clear 
Papists themselves from the guilt of persecuting, it would 
be this. 

Having said thus much for fixing the meaning of the 
word, and ascertaining what is properly denominated 
persectitiofii I shall inquire into its lawfulness on the 
principles of Christianity. Were I to plead the cause of 
toleration with Pagans, Mahometans or Deists, I should, 
for topics of argument, recur directly to the light of rea- 
son and the dictates of conscience; I should examine 
what the principles of humanity and natural right suggest 
on this subject. This is the only common ground on 
which we could enter the lists together. But as it is 
solely with Christians and Protestants that I am concerned 
in the discussion of this question, I shall, waving all other 
topics, recur to sacred writ, particularly the New Testa- 
ment — an authority for which we all profess the pro- 
foundest veneration. Here we have a full and unerring 
directory in all that concerns the discharge of every 
Christian duty, particularly in what regards the propaga- 
tion and defence of the Gospel. 

The methods whereby, according to the command of 
our Lord, his religion was to be propagated, were no 
other than teaching and the attractive influence of an ex- 
emplary life. "Go," said Christ to his disciples, "and 
teach all nations.* Preach the gospel to every creature.*'f 
And, " Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven."J And when their doctrine should meet with 
no return but contempt and scorn, they are enjoined only 
to warn such despisers, by shaking ofif the dust of their 
feet, of the spiritual dangers to which they expose them- 
selves. § Nay, if men should proceed so far as to return 

* Matt, xxviii. 19. f Mark xtI. 15. 

} Matt V. 16. ^ Matt. X. 14. 
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them evil for good, and reward their wholesome instruc- 
tions with persecution, their orders are, when persecuted 
in one city, to flee to another.* In general, with regard 
to the character they are uniformly to maintain, they are 
commanded to **he wise as serpents, hut harmless as 
doves.'* f This last qualification is added to apprize them 
that it is solely the wisdom of the serpent, not his venom 
and his tooth, that they must endeavour to arm them- 
selves with. Indeed, of the whole armour of God to he 
employed in this warfare, the Apostle Paul (if I may so 
express myself) has given us a catalogue. " Stand, there- 
fore," says he, "having your loins girt ahout with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of righteousness, and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; 
above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And 
take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God : praying always with all prayer 
and supplication, and watching thereunto with all perse- 
verance and supplication for all saints." J Behold the 
Christian's panoply ! But for the use of other arms, of- 
fensive or defensive, in the battles of faith, I can find no 
warrant. 

But though this suited the infancy of the church, when 
she was yet feeble and tender; now that she has grown 
hardier and more robust, is it not reasonable that she 
should change her plan, and assume, in addressing her ad- 
versaries, a bolder note ? Is there no permission given by 
our Lord to have recourse, when that should happen, to 
other weapons ? Had his disciples no hint of the propri- 
ety, or rather necessity, of penal statutes, for adding 
weight to their teaching, for checking the encroachments 
of error, and chastising the insolence of those who should 
dare, in the maturity of the church, to controvert her 
judgment? Not the slightest suggestion of such an alter- 
ation. On the contrary, it appears inconsistent with the 
nature of the church devised by our Saviour and modelled 
by his apostles. Hear himself, in that good confession 
which he witnessed before Pontius Pilate ; " Jesus an- 
swered, My kingdom is not of this world : if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews : but now is my king- 

♦ Matt. x,23. f Matt. x. 16. X ^^'Vics. n\. W, %l<i. 
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dom not from hence."* Swords and spears, and all such 
instruments of hostility, are suited to the defence of 
secular and worldly kingdoms. " If my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight.*' But such 
weapons are preposterous when employed in support of a 
dispensation quite spiritual and heavenly. In regard to 
it, the order is, " Put up again thy sword into his place ; 
for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 

sword." t 

The maxims of the apostles we find entirely conform- 
able to the lessons they had received from their Lord. 
" Knowing the terror of the Lord," says Paul, *' we per- 
suade men." J Our only method is persuasion, not com- 
pulsion. The only terrors we set before men, are not the 
terrors either of the magistrate or of the mob ; they are 
the terrors of the Lord, the dread of incurring the Divine 
displeasure, and the tremendous judgment of the world to 
come ; as, on the other hand, the only allurements are the 
Divine promises. " Though we walk in the flesh," says 
the same apostle, ** we do not war after the flesh. For 
the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds, casting 
down imaginations and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ." § 
Are those spiritual weapons now so blunted, that without 
the coarse implements supplied by human laws, they 
would be of no utility ? In regard to gainsayers and ad- 
versaries, we are taught, that as " the servant of the Lord 
musti not strive, but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, 
patient," so he is in particular to " instruct in meekness 
those that oppose themselves, if God peradventure will 
give them repentance to the acknowledging of the 
truth." II Meekly and patiently to teach is the duty of 
the minister ; the effect of this teaching, that is, the con- 
version of the sinner or the conviction of the erring, must 
be left to the Supreme Disposer of events. The very 
utmost enjoined Christians in regard to the obstinate and 
irreclaimable, is, after repeated unsuccessful attempts and 
admonitions, to avoid their company.^ 

The disciple ought doubtless to be formed on the ami- 

* John xviil 36. f Matt. xxvi. 52. + 2 Cor. v. 11. 

/ 2 Cor. X, 3, &c. \\ 2 Tim. u. ^4. ^ Tit, iii, 10. 
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able pattern exhibited by his Master, whose character it 
was, as delineated by the prophet, that he would not con- 
tend nor raise a clamour, nor make his voice be heard in 
the streets, that he would not break the bruised reed, nor 
quench the smoking flax ;* who was not less eminent for 
ail the mild and gentle virtues, humility, condescension, 
candour, humanity and benignity, than for those which 
excite higher admiration, patience, firmness, fortitude, 
purity and justice, not to mention the most comprehen- 
sive benevolence or love. So remarkably did those shine 
forth in all the ordinary occurrences of his life, and so 
deep seems the impression to have been that they gene- 
rally made, that Paul alludes to this feature in our Lord's 
character as to a thing universally known and felt, and 
even recurs to it as a form of obtesting, the more effectu- 
ally to engage attention and persuade. ''Now I Paul 
myself," says he, " beseech you by the meekness and gen- 
tleness of Christ."t These are the qualities by which he 
himself from the beginning attracted the notice of the 
people. " I am meek and lowly in heart."! His dis- 
courses were not more energetic than they were gracious. 
They breathed humanity and kindness to a degree that 
astonished all. The graciousness, no less than the autho- 
rity with which he spoke, excited universal admiration. § 
In short, the fellow-feeling he had of our infirmities, his 
patience and forbearance towards the refractory, his com- 
passion of the ignorant, and even of them that were out 
of the way, were, more than his miracles, the instruments 
by which the thickest spiritual darkness was dispelled, the 
most inveterate prejudices surmounted, the hearts even of 
the most reluctant won, and the world subdued to the 
obedience of the faith. 

Is it not most natural to think, that a cause will be 
best supported by the same means by which it was founded, 
and by which it received its first footing in the earth ? 
Ought there not to appear in the servant some portion, 
some traces of the spirit of the Master ? To the dispen- 
sation of the Gospel, which is the dispensation of gmce, 
mercy and peace, ought there not to be a suitableness in 
the methods employed to promote it? Shall we then 
think of any expedient for defending the cause of Christ, 

* Isaiah xlii. 2, 3. t 2 Cor. x. 1. 

+ Matt, xi. 29. § Luke iv. 2^; "tla^\X. N\v.*ia,'ia. 
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different from those which he himself and his apostles so 
successfully employed ? Nay, it were well if all that 
could be said were, that we employ different measures 
from those employed by them. Some of ours, I am afraid, 
on examination, will be found to be the reverse of theirs. 
Christ engaged by being lovely ; we would constrain by 
being frightful. The former conquers the heart; the 
latter at most but forces an external and hypocritical 
compliance, a thing hateful to God and dishonourable to 
the cause of his Son. 

But, say our opponents in this argument, Popery is a 
superstition so baneful as not to deserve any favour, espe- 
cially at the hands of Protestants. Its intolerance to them 
and persecuting spirit, if there were nothing else we had 
to accuse it of, would be sufficient to justify the severest 
treatment we could give it. This treatment to Papists 
could not be called persecution, but just retaliation, or 
the necessary means of preventing perdition to ourselves. 
I do not say that either Popery or Papists deserve favour 
from us. On the contrary, I admit the truth of the charge 
against them, but not the consequence ye would draw 
from it. Let Popery be as black as ye will. Call it Beel- 
zebub, if you please. It is not by Beelzebub that I am 
for casting out Beelzebub, but by the spirit of God. We 
exclaim against Popery, and in exclaiming against it, we 
betray but too manifestly that we have imbibed of the 
character for which we detest it. In the most unlovely 
spirit of Popery, and with the unhallowed arms of Popery, 
we would fight against Popery. It is not by such weapons 
that God has promised to consume the man of sin, but it 
is by the breath of his mouth, that is, his word* As for 
us, though we be often loud enough in our pretensions 
to faith, our faith is not in his word. We have no faith 
now in weapons invisible and impalpable. Fire and steel 
suit us a great deal better. Christians, in ancient times, 
confided in the divine promises ; we, in these daysy con- 
fide in Acts of Parliament. They trusted to the sword of 
the spirit, for the defence of truth and the defeat of emM*; 
we trust to the sword of the magistrate. God's promises 

* 2 Thess. IL 3. In our translation it is ^ spirit qf his mouth. 
The original term signifies, breathy wind, spirit. When it is connected 
wit)! mouth, lips or nostrils, as in this passage, it ought to be rendered 

drea^A. There is doubtless an allusion to Hos. "vi. 5, "I have slain 

^em by the words of my mouth." 
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do well enough, when the legislature is their surety. 
But if ye destroy the hedges and the bulwarks which the 
laws have raised, we shall cry with Israel in the days of 
Ezekiel, ^' Behold, our bones are dried, our hope is lost, 
we are cut oflF for our parts."* There is no more secu- 
rity for the true religion. Protestantism is gone ! all is 
lost ! We shall all be Papists presently. Shall we never 
reflect on the denunciation of the prophet, '' Cursed be the 
man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the Lord" ? Let me tell those 
people, so distrustful in God's providence and promises, 
and so confident in the arm of flesh, that the true religion 
never flourished so much, never spread so rapidly, as when, 
instead of persecuting, it was persecuted, instead of ob- 
taining support from human sanctions, it had all the terrors 
of the magistrate and of the laws armed against it. " Do 
we provoke the Lord to jealousy ; are we stronger than 

he ?"t 

Ye say, *' Popery deserves no favour ;" but are the 
deserts of others, the rule of our conduct towards them ? 
Does the institution of Christ command, or even permit 
us to retaliate the injuries of others ? Is the great rule 
which he has given us, as containing the sum of the law 
and the prophets, " Whatsoever ye find that others do unto 
you, do ye also so unto them ?" Is it, ** Remember to ren- 
der good for good, and evil for evil to every man" ? Has 
our Lord adopted the adage of the Pharisees, '* Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy" ? Has he said, 
'* Bless them that bless you, and curse them that curse 
you ; and for them that spitefully use you and persecute 
you, be sure that, when ye have it in your power, ye 
spitefully use and persecute them in return" ? If this be 
the language of Christ, I have done ; my reasoning is at 
an end, and I have totally mistaken the matter. But if, 
in every article, it is opposite ; if that authority which ought 
ever to be held by Christians, of all authorities, the most 
venerable, has enjoined, not " Whatsoever men do," but, 
" Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them;"{ if the law of retaliation which says. 
Eye for eye and tooth for toothy is expressly set aside,§ 
and his commandment is, '' Love your enemies, do good 

« Ez. xxxYil 11, t 1 Cox. "x.. aa. 

/ Matt. vii. 12, § MixU. \. ^, %wi. 
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to them that hate you ; bless them that curse you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute 
you ;"* — if these, I say, are the dictates of Christ, how 
indecent, not to give it a worse name, must any argu- 
ment appear in the mouth of a Christian, which subverts 
the fundamental maxims of the Master he professes to 
serve ! Not to mention, that there is real injustice in re- 
taliation on sects and parties, when they are not the same 
individuals on whom we retaliate with those who commit- 
ted the cruelties complained of. Popery is doubtless a 
most intolerant religion, yet it would be both uncharita- 
ble and unjust to deny that there are many Papists who 
would not persecute. Protestantism, from its radical 
principles, is much more tolerant : it would, notwithstand- 
ing, be most uncandid, rather indeed contemptibly partial, 
to affirm, that Protestants have never persecuted. 

I am not ignorant that there are Christian commenta- 
tors who, by their glosses, elude the force of the plainest 
precepts of our Loi-d, much in the way the Jewish rabbles 
invalidated the commandments of God. " Christ," say 
such, *' does not mean, in those expressions, the enemies 
of our nation, much less the enemies of our faith ; it is 
only personal enemies he is speaking of." That all sorts 
of enemies are included, there is not a shadow of ground 
to doubt. But that he had much more an eye to the 
enemies of our religion than either to national or to per- 
sonal foes, will be evident to those who attentively consi- 
der the scope of this divine discourse. The very kinds of 
injuries specified, are those he had expressly told them 
they would be made to suffer for his name's sake. And 
one principal view of those sublime instructions is plainly 
to fortify their minds, and prepare them for bearing pro- 
perly what they must soon expect to meet with, purely on 
account of religion. 

But the precepts of our Lord are best illustrated by 
his example. It may therefore be worth while to examine 
in what manner he was affected with regard to the antipa- 
thy and mutual rancour that subsisted in his time between 
the Jews and the Samaritans. These stood on a footing 
with each other somewhat similar (but incomparably 
worse) to that of Protestants and Papists amongst us 
before the late alarms. As to the principles on which 

♦ ISlalt. v. 44. 
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they differed, Jesus explicitly declared for his country- 
men, the Jews, " Ye worship ye know not what," said 
he to the woman of Samaria ; '* we know what we wor- 
ship, for salvation is of the Jews."* Did he therefore 
adopt the passions of his countrymen? Did he hetray 
the smallest particle of the maii^ity with which they 
were inflamed towards a people whose schism and distin- 
fifuishii^ tenets he was as ready to condemn as they? 
Let his conduct on the occasion referred to serve for an 
answer to the question. He entered freely into conver- 
sation with the woman, and did not disdain to ask her, 
though a Samaritan, to supply him with a little water. 
This (however small a matter it may appear to us) ex- 
ceedingly surprised her, knowing the inhospitable maxims 
to which both parties, but especially the Jews, so rigidly 
adhered. Nor did his condescension and affability more 
surprise this stranger, than they did his own disciples on 
their return, who marvelled that he talked with the 
woman. Probably nothing less than the very great 
respect they entertained for their Master hindered them 
from being scandalized at his moderation, which in any 
other person they would have denominated lukewarmness 
in the cause of religion, and want of zeal against the 
enemies of God's people. Ye know what followed. 
He stayed with them two days, and made many converts. 
Nor was this the only occasion he took of shewing his 
disapprobation of the intemperate zeal of his countrymen 
in regard to that people. A lawyer once, to try him, 
asked, *'Who is my neighbour?"! Our blessed Lord, 
knowing the corrupt explanations on this head current 
among the Jews, especially among those of this man*s 
profession, knowing also that a direct answer could 
serve only to awaken cavil and contradiction, did, in 
order to surmount his prejudices, address himself, as was 
usual with him on all moral questions, directly to the 
heart. Ye have his answer in the well-known parable of 
the traveller who fell among thieves, and who, though a 
Jew, was overlooked by a priest and a levite, his coun- 
trymen, and relieved by a Samaritan. The intention, 
which shines forth conspicuously throughout the whole, 
was to stigmatize, in the strongest manner, that unrelent- 
ing bigotry, that inhuman intolerance, which, through 

• John iy, 22. ^ L.\ike x, 1^^ &^. 
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the wonderful influence of self-deceit, both parties che- 
rished in themselves, under the notion of zeal for God 
and love to their country ; it was to mollify their minds 
towards each othet, and bring them to admit a recipro- 
cal affection producing an interchange of good offices. 
If the parable had represented the sympathy as exercised 
by a tender-hearted Jew towards a suffering Samaiitan, 
his purpose had been frustrated. The proud Pharisee, 
untouched by the misfortunes of people he abhorred, 
would have remonstrated that his countryman, instead of 
acting laudably, in assisting one whom he would denomi- 
nate an adversary of God, had acted shamefully and 
weakly, in allowing the nobler principles of zeal and 
patriotism to be overcome by womanish pity. But its 
being represented as exercised by a Samaritan to a Jew, 
gave a different aspect to the whole. It laid open at once 
the dignity and humanity of the action. It was impossi- 
ble to withhold approbation. The approved, nay admired, 
generosity of an enemy was too strong an argument to 
approve the like generous conduct on the other side, for 
one who could make any pretensions to reason and jus- 
tice, to resist. Our Lord, after relating the parable, 
appeals to the lawyer himself for the answer to his own 
question. "Which now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was neighbour unto him that fell among the thieves? 
And he said. He that shewed mercy on him. Then said 
Jesus unto him. Go, and do thou likewise." Act thyself 
the worthy part which thou canst not but commend in 
another. Ihink every man thy neighbour, and entitled 
to the offices of charity and humanity, who stands in need 
of thy assistance. Let no personal feud, no national 
enmity, no opposition of religion, prove an obstruction 
to the exercise of the godlike principle of love. Surely, 
then, we are not at liberty to do evil to those to whom 
we are commanded to do good. 

On another occasion, after cleansing ten lepers, it did 
not escape our Lord's observation, nor did he fail to make it 
be remarked by others, that the only grateful person who 
returned to give God thanks, was a bamaritan* — a sure 
evidence that it is not always just to conclude the badness 
of men's disposition or practice from the falsity of some 
of their religious tenets. This single heterodox sectary 

* Luke x\u. 16, &c. 
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had more piety and gratitude than the nine more orthodox 
JewB. In general it deserves to be remarked, that the 
zeal of our blessed Master, fieir from leading him to inflame 
the minds of the populace against those who maintained 
erroneous doctrines in religion, influenced him, on the 
contrary, to moderate their heat, and bring them to make 
every candid allowance for differences, even gross cor- 
ruptioiM in principle, which, from whatever guilty causes 
they originated, might be, in those who then entertained 
them, the natural effects of accidental circumstances. 

A Pharisee of those days — a very zealous sect, though 
their zeal was of a different complexion from our Lord's— 
a £eist friend, in his own account, to the Jewish interest 
and religion — ^might have plausibly exclaimed against this 
lukewarmness, as he would have termed it. ''Would 
this teacher persuade us," might such a one say, " to for- 
get the days of our forefathers, and the sufferings they 
endured from the hands of Samaritans ? Can we, with- 
out uneasiness for ourselves, receive these instruments of 
cruelty into favour? Are we altogether unconcerned 
for what may be the fate of generations yet unborn? 
Ought we ever to forget what trouble they gave to our 
ancestors in the days of Cyrus, how they exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, to frustrate their pious purpose of 
rebuilding the house of the Lord ?* Is this a subject on 
which we can be silent? Must we overlook all their 
malicious and insidious attempts against our nation, the 
calumnies they wrote to Artaxerxes, representing us as 
irreconcileable enemies and rebels, in order to incense 
that monarch against us, and excite him to exterminate 
us from the face of the earth ? Can we ever cease to re- 
member their insults, their ambushes, and their plots to 
massacre our progenitors, who were reduced to the 
greatest distress through their malice, insomuch that our 
builders were under the hard necessity of working in the 
work of God's house with one hand, whilst they held a 
weapon for the defence of their lives with the other, and 
durst not, for fear of being surprised, put off their clothes 
day or night ?f Shall all their treacherous schemes to 
circumvent us be for ever obliterated, their hypocritical 
professions, their lying rumours, their hireling pro- 
phets?" J This is but a specimen of the materials for 

♦ Ezraiv, f Neh. iv. X ^^,^\. 
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invective which this subject would have afforded to the 
zealots of those days. For many other such accusations, 
undeniably true, might have been brought from the latter 
parts also of their history. From all which they might 
have exclaimed, much in the strain of some late publica- 
tions, and with equal plausibility and justice, ^* Is it come 
to this ? Are we so degenerate, as to be persuaded by 
any man to destroy the fences of our religion, to break 
down our barriers, and hug Samaritans in our bosom, to 
put these enemies of God and man on the same footing 
with our brethren and countrymen, and to love them as 
our friends and neighbours ? The days have been when 
Jews did not need any warning of this kind." 

It is but too manifest that at the very time that our 
Saviour sought to cure his kinsmen, the Jews, of that 
bitter, ungodly zeal with which they were affected to the 
Samaritai^, the latter had not abated a tittle of their ancient 
bigotry against the Jews. In proof of this, witness the 
treatment which Christ himself received from them, when 
passing through their country in his way to Jerusalem, 
near the time of the passover.* " When the time was 
come," says the sacred historian, *' that he should be re- 
ceived up, he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, 
and sent messengers before his face ; and they went and 
entered into a village of the Samaritans, to make ready 
for him." Probably no Jew but himself would, particu- 
larly on this occasion, have chosen to be their guest. 
But his condescension and liberality of mind were ill 
understood by that bigoted race, and worse requited. 
'' They did not receive him ; because his face was as though 
he would go to Jerusalem." They would not so much 
as suffer him to come under their roof. Their reason was, 
he was going to Jerusalem to celebrate the passover. 
This was matter of high offence. One great article of 
dispute between the two nations was, whether Jerusalem 
was the place which God had chosen as the seat of his 
temple, where sacrifice should be offered and the festivals 
kept, or mount Gerizim in Samaria. His going at this 
time to the Jewish capital, shewed plainly his opinion on 
the controverted point. This opposition to their judg- 
ment their pride could not brook. In all fiery zeal, if men 
would but be impartial with themselves, they would find 

♦ Luke ix. 51, &c. 
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a greater share of pride at bottom, than they are willing 
either to perceive or acknowledge. ''And when his disci- 
pies, James and John, saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou 
that we command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did ?" Ah ! How much 
did they still retain not only of the prejudices, but of the 
furious zeal of the Pharisees ! How little had they imbibed 
of the amiable disposition of their Master I Nothing so 
like a bigot of one side as a bigot of the other. Though 
they hate one another mortally, they are, in the internal 
frame of their mind, essentially the same. Their differences 
are in comparison merely circumstantial and external. If 
the unreasonableness and bad temper of one side, could 
justify the unreasonableness and bad temper of the oppo- 
site, this outrageous zeal of the two disciples would make 
that of the Samaritans appear very moderate. ''But Jesus 
turned and rebuked them, and said. Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man is not 
come to destroy men's lives, but to save them. And 
they went to another village." 

This rebuke given to two apostles should, methinks, 
make men a little more modest in regard to their zealous 
fervours, lest they also be found, on examination, totally 
to mistake the spirit they are of. Pride, which can tole- 
rate neither opposition nor contradiction, which takes 
fire at every affront, real or imagined, particularly an 
affront offered to the understanding, by an avowed differ- 
ence of judgment, and that resentment which is the natu- 
ral offspring of pride, are but too apt to screen their de- 
formity under ^e decent garb of zeal. This rebuke, 
however, serves to teach us that the destructive zeal 
neither partakes of the spirit of our Master, nor is adapted 
to promote the end of his coming. Pure and holy and 
harmless was that zeal, that heavenly flame by which he 
was actuated. Like that which Moses saw in the bush,* 
it burned, but consumed nothing. " They went to another 
village," says the evangelist. He pocketed this public 
affront, as the men of the world would say, and meanly 
left the insult unrevenged. Had the Samaritans deserved 
this lenity and indulgence at his hands, or at the hands of 
the Jewish nation ? Far from it. But his inquiry was 
not what they deserved, but what it became him to do, 

♦ Ex. iii. 8. 
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what suited the cause of piety, humanity and universal 
love in which he was engaged. The question, " Have 
they deserved this favour ?" used in the way it has been 
of late, savours very little of the disciple of him who said, 
" If ye love them which love you, what reward have ye ? 
Do not even the publicans the same ? And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more than others ?"* 

It is remarkable, that among the many slanders cast 
upon our Lord by his enemies, one of them was, that he 
was a Samaritan. Calumny, an insidious liar, seeks 
always, in order to gain credit to her lies, to give them 
some sort of connexion with truth ; for this renders them 
more efficacious in imposing on the mbble. Somewhat 
of this artifice appears in all the aspersions thrown upon 
our Lord. It was then impossible that, from such a peo- 
ple, his open disapprobation of the virulence with which 
they spoke of Samaritans, and the inhumanity which they 
harboured in their hearts against them, should not draw 
upon him that ignominious epithet. And if things pro- 
ceed but a little longer with us in the train they have been 
in of late, may we not expect to see every man of mode- 
ration amongst us, who values a conformity to the spirit 
and precepts of his Master more highly than the blind 
applause of the deluded multitude, branded as a Papist, 
or at least a friend to Popery ? 

Some have proceeded so far, as was lately observed by 
an honourable gentleman in the House of Commons, as 
to. publish inflammatory pamphlets recommending the 
dissolution of all the bonds of society with Papists. The 
author seems to have taken the Jewish treatment of the 
Samaritans, which our Lord so plainly reprobates, for his 
model. I freely own, my model is the reverse of his. It 
is the disposition and sentiments of Jesus Christ. I am 
glad to find that those who have assumed the title of 
Friends of the Protestant Interest (however much I 
disapprove their conduct in other respects), have, with 
marks of disapprobation, disclaimed the unchristian per- 
formance. In regard to the writer, my first and most 
earnest wish is, that, by the blessing of God, he may 
aiTive at the knowledge of Christianity, and become a 
Christian himself; for hitherto his knowledge has gone 
no deeper than the surface. And if that wish cannot be 

* Matt. \. 4^, 47 
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obtained, my second is, that Be may no longer dishonour 
the name of Protestant, if he bear that name, but turn 
Papist altogether, of which he is more than two-thirds 
already, and these two-thirds not the most amiable part of 
the character. 

But to return. If, with respect to retaliation, such 
were the maxims of our Lord «Jesus Christ, as has been 
represented, and such was the pattern given by him, can 
we, who profess to be his disciples, imagine that these 
ought to have no influence in determining our conduct ? 
Had the Apostle Peter any meaning, or were they mere 
words of course that he used, in telling us that we are 
specially called to the imitation of Christ, " who, when 
ne was reviled, reviled not again ; when he sulBered, he 
threatened not, but committed himself to him that judge th 
righteousljr"?* Was it meant to serve for a lesson to us, 
or as a vam boast of his own virtue and that of his fcliow- 
apostles, that Paul exclaimed, "Being reviled, we bless; 
being persecuted, we suffer it ; being defamed, we en- 
treat.'* f But perhaps they did so because they were then 
weak, and could do nothing better. They could not then 
retaliate in so effectual a manner as to answer their pur- 
pose, and therefore thought it prudent to submit, and 
make the best of the circumstances which they could not 
remedy. I have heard that some Popish casuists, when 
pushea by adversaries who contrasted their methods of 
propagating the faith with those of the apostles, have 
replied in this manner ; but I should be sorry to think 
that any Protestant were capable of adopting a casuistry 
whicli tarnishes, or rather annihilates, the most shining 
virtues of the saints and martyrs of Jesus, and renders 
their example of little or no significancy to us. 

Thus, I nope, it has been made sufficiently evident that 
neither the example nor the precepts either of Christ, the 
divine author of the evangelical institution, or of his apos- 
tles, auUiorize the use of me sword or any such carnal wea- 
pons for the advancement of religion ; that they fortify 
our minds with meekness, faith, and patience to bear, but 
in no case permit us to inflict persecution, not even in 
requital of that which we ourselves have formerly been 
made to suffer ; that the necessary consequence of such 
unsanctified measures is to subvert the poroer^ ic^x N2aa 

* i Pet u. 21, Ac. ^ \Q,Kxt. \s . V^. 
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sake of establishing the forrn^ of godliness, and to make 
us sacrifice the spirit of our religion — that charity which 
animates the whole — to a mere lifeless^^r^. 



CHAPTER II. 



The Conclusions to which sound Policy would lead us, 
in regard to the Toleration of Papists, 

As to the propriety, considered in a political light, of 

fiving such a toleration to Papists in Scotland as has 
een already granted in England and Ireland, I must 
observe, in the first place, that this is a point, the decision 
of which belongs properly to the Legislature. To me it 
appears particularly improper in ecclesiastical judicato- 
ries to meddle with it. It is a question solely regarding 
the safety of the body politic. If the constitution will 
not be endangered by such a measure, the principles 
of reason, and consequently of sound policy, and also 
the principles of Christianity, as has been shewn, lead 
us to conclude that it ought to be adopted ; otherwise, 
not. Now the question in regard to the danger of the 
constitution is surely of the department of the estates 
of the kingdom assembled in parliament. And though 
every little borough-corporation, parish meeting, society 
of artificers and others, corporate and not corporate, 
weavers, cobblers, porters, &c. &c., presume that they are 
wise enough to direct the King, Lords and Commons, 
and that they themselves understand better what concerns 
the interest, security and government of the nation, this 
absurd conduct cannot hurt such societies. They have 
no reputation to lose. Great allowances ought to be 
made, and will be made by superiors, for their folly and 
ignorance. But would it become the supreme judicatory, 
and representative of this national church, in imitation of 
such examples, to step out of their line, and, without the 
most urgent necessity, to obtrude upon the legislative 
body their advice unasked? Nothing, in my opinion, 
woidd more effectually lessen the dignity of that venera- 
ble court. There is but one case in which I conceive 
there would be any propriety in such a measure, and of 
thjs I shall take notice a&erwaTds. 
^ut some will object, ""Why do ^ou \aS&. ol ^ovxv^ 
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beyond our line ? Are not our ecclesiastical assemblies 
the natural guardians of our religion? Who, then, so 
proper as they to give warning of the danger, and to use 
the precautions which ought to be employed, in order to 
prevent it or ward it off?" I do not know precisely 
what meaning ye affix to the word guardians^ but in one 
sense I certainly admit that both our pastors and our 
ecclesiastical judicatories are guardians in their several 
spheres. But this implies no more than that when they 
apprehend danger, they ought to double their diligence 
in using the spiritual weapons above taken notice of, 
which the Gospel supplies them with, for defending the 
people against seduction of every kind ; and that, if there 
has been any remissness in discharging the ministerial 
duties in time past, there may be more vigilance and 
greater exertions in time to come. But their guardian- 
ship, I imagine, never extended so far as to entitle them, 
from any fancied necessity, to counteract the very spirit 
of their religion, and, for their Master's service, to oppose 
alike his precepts and example. Yet such is manifestly 
the nature of that recourse to the secular arm, so strenu- 
ously argued for by some ; a recourse which originated 
among Papists, and would have been left with Papists, if 
Protestants had been in all respects consistent with them- 
selves. 

But however improp'^r it may be in our judicatories, 
as such, to interfere with the legislature in this affair, we 
may be permitted as individuals in this land of liberty, 
for the sake of quieting the minds of well-meaning peo- 
ple, freely to canvas the question of the expediency of 
the projected toleration. This is the privilege, if used 
discreetly, of all British subjects in regard to public 
measures. I shall, therefore, with all due deference to 
my superiors, submit my sentiments on this head to the 
candid examination of the reader. 

It has been said, and very justly, that in every state, as 
in every individual, there is a right of self-preservation, 
which implies, amongst other things, that of protecting 
itself against violence offered either from without or from 
within, from foreign hostile states, or from its own sedi- 
tious and corrupt members, and consequently of repelling 
force by force. It has been urged, further, lha.t \t \^ \3wi 
duty of the magistrate, who is the trustee, %.xi^ co\v&^- 
quentljr the servant, of the state, not on\y lo dsfe.xv^'^^ 
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community when attacked, but to watch for its safety, 
and, by every just method which the constitution em- 
powers him to use, that is, as far as his trust extends, to 
prevent every danger which may be foreseen, as well as 
to remove that which is present. Both positions are, in 
my opinion, undeniable. 

Now on these, and on these only, is founded the magis- 
trate's title to interfere with religious sects. Opinion is 
naturally beyond the jurisdiction of magistracy, whose 
proper object is public peace or national prosperity. As 
this cannot be injured or interrupted by men otherwise 
than by their actions, these are strictly all that are imme- 
diately cognizable by civil judicatories. As, however, it 
is unquestionable that opinion has great influence on 
practice, so the open profession of such opinions as are 
manifestly subversive of the natural or civil rights of the 
society, or of the rights of individual members of the so- 
ciety, is undoubtedly to be regarded as an overt act 
which falls imder the cognizance of the magistrate. It is 
only in this view that opinion ought ever to be held as 
coming under his jurisdiction. Considered in a religious 
view as true or false, orthodox or heterodox, and con- 
sequently as affecting our spiritual and eternal interests, 
it IS certainly not of the department of the secular 
powers. Yet this distinction has not always been ob- 
served. And those in power, from considerations of a 
spiritual nature, which were totally without their pro- 
vince, have thought themselves bound, by the most 
sacred ties, to do all they could for the encouragement 
of their own opinions, because supposed to be sound, and 
for the suppression of every opinion as unsound which 
stood opposed to them. 

Hence that spirit of intolerance which has for many 
centuries proved the bane of Christendom, and which 
still continues the bane of many countries in Europe, as 
well as in other quarters of the globe. Nothing can be 
more evident than that if the magistrate is entitled, nay 
obliged, by all the weight of his authority, to crush opi- 
nions merely because erroneous, and conceived by mm 
pernicious to the soul, this obligation must be inherent in 
the office of magistracy, and consequently incumbent on 
every magistrate. Now, as his only immediate rule for 
what he is bound to cherish and what to crush is, and 
can be no other than, bis own oi^m\oia) bscA ^^ xcA^iJua- 
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trate having no more claim than private persons to infal- 
lible direction) as the same variety of sentiments may be, 
nay, in different ages and nations has been, in those of this 
rank as in those of any other; it will be found, on this 
hypothesis, the duty of rulers to suppress and persecute in 
one country, and at one period, what it is the duty of 
rulers in another country, or even in the same country, at 
another period, to cherish and protect. This consequence, 
how absurd soever, is fairly deducible from the aforesaid 
principle, and ought therefore to be held a sufficient de- 
monstration of the absurdity of that principle. One of 
the many unhappy consequences which has flowed from 
the iniquitous but general practice of acting in conform- 
ity to that false tenet, is, that the minds of parties, even 
those whose differences in opinion are merely speculative, 
and could never, if left to themselves, have affected the 
peace of society, have been exasperated against one ano- 
ther. Jealousy and envy have arisen, and been fostered 
by mutual injuries. Every sect has been led to view in 
every other a rival and an enemy, a party from which, if 
raised to power, it would have every thing to dread. 
And as this almost equally affects both sides, each has 
played the tyrant in its turn. As men's conduct is influ- 
enced more by passion than by cool reflection, all have 
been very slow in discovering the falsity of the principle, 
the magistrate's right of interfering, when there is no 
visible danger to the state ; this right, though sometimes 
controverted by the weaker party, the prevalent sect has 
always affirmed and defended, thinking itself entitled to 
a monopoly of the principle, as being alone, in its own 
account, on the side of truth. The remembrance too of 
injuries received, instead of opening their eyes, and shew- 
ing them the ruinous consequences of that radical error, has 
but served to rivet them in it, and make them avail them- 
selves of it in their turn. Nay, so inconsistent a creature 
is man ! those who but a little before strenuously main- 
tained the right of private judgment, are no sooner raised 
to power, than they obstinately refuse that right to others. 
As they have been accustomed to look on the other party 
as enemies, and have been badly treated by them, they 
think they derive hence an additional right to persecute 
them from the law of retaliation. 

This, I acknowledge, renders religious sftc.Xa^Vtk^'txft'Oci^x 
view, an object of attention to the magiiatt^Xe. K. ^"wXn 
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whose avowed principles, considered by themselves, have 
nothing hostile to society, may, from its strength and 
habitual enmity to the predominant sect, endanger tlie 
public peace. Hence it may happen, that civil govern- 
ors, though perfectly indifferent which of two sects they 
shall favour, may find it incompatible with the safety of 
the state to give equal countenance to both. Perfect 
equality, where there is reciprocal hatred, could not long 
subsist, without giving rise to reciprocal hostilities. The 
utmost vigilance could not always prevent this effect, 
which might, in the end, overturn the constitution. But 
where the public tranquillity has been long the sole object 
of the magistrate, there is hardly any risk of his adopting 
those measures which cause men's minds to rankle, and 
produces in their breasts that most unlovely and unchris- 
tian disposition one towards another. 

It is admitted, that when the public peace is in danger, 
it is his duty to interpose. Sedition or rebellion is not 
entitled to take shelter in religious sentiments, nor can 
the plea of liberty of conscience justly avail any man for 
invading the liberty or property, sacred or civil, of another. 
So much for what appears to be the original rights of the 
civil power in what concerns sects in religion. It must 
be owned, however, that there are many particular cir- 
cumstances which, when they occur, ought, in a great 
measure, to restrain the exertion of a power otherwise 
warrantable. When parties are already formed, and of 
long continuance, though their fundamental principles 
be unfriendly to the rights of society, their numbers and 
weight, and other considerations, may render an indul- 
gence, otherwise unmerited, the more eligible measure, 
because in its consequences the less evil. It may how- 
ever be remarked, in passing, that though there be several 
prudential considerations which may render it proper to 
extend favour to those whose tenets or temper, or both, 
shew that they but ill deserve it, no consideration can give 
the magistrate a right to persecute any party whose prin- 
ciples, viewed in a political light, are nowise unfriendly 
to the rights of their fellow-citizens or of the state, and 
whose disposition and conduct is peaceable and inoffensive. 
Now to apply the principles above laid down to the 
case in hand ; what shall we say of the tenets of Papists 
in regard to the secular powers ? Are they, or are they 
^ot, friendly to civil government \n ^'in^i^X^or to the 
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present government of this island in particular ? As to 
the first of these questions, all Papists, it must be owned, 
acknowledge a certain obedience to be due to a foreign 
and independent power, the Pope. And though this, by 
some of them (for they are not unanimous) is said to be 
only in spirituals, yet, in matters of jurisdiction, it has 
never been possible to ascertain the precise boundary be- 
tween spirituals and temporals. Nor can it be denied 
that, in doubtful cases, superstition inclines strongly to 
favour the claims of the former. This, if it should be an 
error, the superstitious always consider as the safer error 
of the two. And in regard to the second question, they 
were, doubtless, till of late, in this part of the island, 
generally disaffected to the present royal family. Nor 
could any person wonder that it was so, considering the 
cause of the abdication of James VII., grandfather to the 
Pretender. 

As to the aspect which their tenets bear to civil society, 
for it is neither in a religious nor in a moral view, but 
solely in a political, that I am here considering them, it 
must be acknowledged that to social union their principles 
are nowise adverse. Witness those kingdoms and states 
in Europe where the whole, or the greater part, of the 
people are Popish. It has been remarked, however, tliat 
the Romish religion is not equally favourable to a free 
government as the Protestant. But though there be 
something like a servility of spirit in implicit faith, or the 
belief of infallibility in any human tribunal, which is 
more congenial to political slavery, it cannot be said that 
the former is incompatible with civil freedom. This 
country, as well as others, was free, even when Roman 
Catholic; and it would not be just to deny that there 
have been of that communion eminent patrons of the 
liberties of the people. 

As to the aspect with which the party in general (I 
speak not of individuals) eyes other sects, it is certainly 
very unfavourable. Her doctrine concerning the spirtual 
state, both here and hereafter, of all who dare dispute her 
decisions, whom she denominates heretics and schismatics, 
does not tend to cherish affection towards them. In this, 
however, she is not singular. The case is the same with 
all fanatical sects. But as temper is not formed entirely 
by principle, but is often as much tlie result oi \«Jo\\. ^xv^ 
aecidental circumstances, there are great dSSeicew^^iSk vsv 
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this respect in different places. In those Popish countries 
where they have none of any different sect living among 
them, and little occasion to know any thing of such hut 
by the representations of their priests, it cannot be doubted 
that the people put Protestants almost in the same class 
with demons. They consider them as a sort of devils 
incarnate, I must acknowledge that, in those Protestant 
countries, or those parts of Protestant countries, where 
they have no Papists, and consequently know nothing of 
them but by hearsay, their judgment is equally unfavour- 
able. But in those nations which have long enjoyed the 
blessings of peace and toleration, where Protestants and 
Papists live together, as in Holland, where both are pro- 
tected, and neither is allowed to injure the other, they 
come soon to consider each other as human creatures and 
brethren, and to contract mutual friendships and intima- 
cies, scarcely minding the difference of religious sentiments. 
And even in this country, it is notorious, that in those 
parts where Papists are least known, they are most hated 
and dreaded. There is nothing which more strongly 
recommends toleration to a benevolent heart, than that 
it has a powerful tendency to humanize the tempers of 
the most opposite sects, and conciliate them to a friendly 
intercourse of good offices to one another. This serves 
to lay the mind open to conviction, by removing gently 
and gradually those rooted prejudices which are the 
greatest obstruction to it. 

Upon the whole, the question comes to this, whether 
80 inconsiderable a party (for both in number of people 
and in property, their proportion is so very small as not 
to be wortli mentioning^ of such a character as is above 
delineated (and I have endeavoured to do it with the 
utmost impartiality, neither exaggerating nor extenuating 
their faults), can be of any danger to the constitution of 
this country ? It ought always to be taken into consi- 
deration, that it is not proposed that they be admitted into 
any, even the lowest, offices of magistracy or legislation, 
or any place of public trust. It ought also to be remem- 
bered, that if at any time any unforeseen evil or danger 
should arise from that quarter, the legislature, of which 
they can make no part, and on which, considering their 
very great inferiority in all respects, they can have no 
conceivable influence, have it always in their power to 
g'Jve a timely check to it. 
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In regard to the malign aspect of Popery towards sec- 
taries, as she calls them, whom doubtless she considers as 
rebellious children, has not experience in this and other 
countries fully evinced, that even Papists can be softened 
by good usage; that lenity and toleration deaden the 
asperity which the bare name of heretic (till they become 
familiarized to their persons^ raises in their minds ? And 
as to the disaffection of which they are suspected to th(^ 
reigning family, why should we judge more harshly of 
them on this head, than of those Protestants amongst us, 
much more numerous, who have been known formerly to 
have the same attachments to the Stuart family with them? 
I do not speak thus to raise an odium against any party. 
I would be the last man in Britain to attempt it. Besides, 
it is evident to every one who reflects, that we can have 
nothing to fear from our nonjurors, a party which has 
been sensibly declining for many years past. I only men- 
tion them for the sake of observing, that if we admit that 
many families, once in that way, have, within these last 
thirty years, changed their political creed, it does not seem 
reasonable to suspect that many Papists, in the same time, 
may not have changed theirs. 

In some respects the change is less to Papists than to 
them. The divine right of monarchical government on 
the patriarchal plan, as it is called, and consequently the 
indefeasible hereditary right of the abdicated family to 
the crown of these realms, is no principle of Popeiy. 
The attachment of Papists was a personal attachment, or 
at most a consequence of their attachment to the cause 
for which that family suffered. But in regard to forms 
of government, or particular governors, their religion 
leaves them at full liberty. A Papist may be a republi- 
can, or a friend to monarchy, absolute or limited. In 
these matters be is no way confined by his religion. And 
that he should change in an attachment not founded in 
principle, is nothing extraordinary. He may be convinced 
that prescription takes place in government, and, for the 
peace of society, ought to take place, as well as in other 
matters ; that, without admitting this principle, there 
would be few or no legal rulers now existing in tlie 
world, as most sovereignties may be traced backwards to 
manifest usurpation. Whatever judgment, theTftiox^^\\^, 
- may form of the revolution, there is no mGOtv&HsXe^vc^ vsv 
his being a loyal subject to the present toy^iX iwni^:^ . K.\A 

B 2 
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in regard to such as shall take the oath prescribed by the 
Act of Parliament for England, or the like oath proposed 
for Papists here, I shall only say that it would be ex- 
tremely uncharitable to suppose them all perjured. 

But as some things have been plausibly urged against 
the credibility of their oaths, it may be worth while to 
bestow on this point a little more attention. It is said, 
" The dispensing power of the Pope, his infallibility, the 
principle that no faith is to be kept with heretics, all serve 
to invalidate their promises and oaths, especially when 
given to those whom they regard as heretics." That the 
Popes have claimed such a dispensing power in loosing 
the obligation of the most solemn vows and contracts, 
and that many people have been blind enough to credit 
this most arrogant and impious claim, it would be to give 
the lie to all history, even the most authentic, to deny. 
Such also is the power they have claimed and exercised 
of deposing kings and emperors, and of loosing iheir sub- 
jects from their allegiance. Such also are their preten- 
sions to infallibility, their corrupt maxims, subvereive of 
faith, given to heretics, in all which they have been sup- 
ported by hireling and prostitute writers among the 
clergy, friars, canonists and expectants of preferment in 
the church. But to say thus much is one thing, and to 
say that these points are received universally as doctrines 
of the church, is another. We ought to be just even to 
enemies. 

In regard to the last of the above maxims, that faith is 
not to be kept to heretics, though it was never asserted, 
in so many words, by any council, it is unquestionable 
that the Cbuncil of Constance came so near giving it 
their sanction, in the decree they pronounced for the ease 
of the emperor's conscience, whom they had seduced to act 
a most perfidious part, as well as in the whole of their in- 
famous proceedings with regard to Huss, that though it 
cannot be called an established principle of their religion, 
it has received that countenance from the spiritual pow- 
ers among them, which furnishes but too good a handle 
for the clamours and jealousies of Protestants. And I 
will acknowledge, in passing, that as I could put no confi- 
dence, where religion is concerned, in the faith of a man 
who would vindicate a procedure so subversive of that 
security in ejig-agements which is the most essential bond 
of society^ so 1 can never consider t\va.tTQa,\i«& ^«B%«to^»^ 
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who, in this age and country, has the egrep^ious folly to 
attempt the vindication. But in general, when recourse 
is had to experience, I am satisfied there is no ground to 
consider it as a maxim so prevalent in that party as to 
destroy all faith in their promises. If its prevalence were 
so great, what hindered them in England from taking the 
oatii of supremacy, or the formula in Scotland ? These 
would have secured them against many inconveniences 
to which their religion exposed them. And if there be 
some instances of their swearing falsely, from the temp- 
tation of interest, can we say that perjury is absolutely 
unexampled amongst ourselves ? It is well known that 
in England, Papists had it in their power to relieve them- 
selves, by means of certain oaths, before the passing of 
the late Act. But those oaths were different from that 
now enacted. Now a man who thinks he may take oaths 
and be under no obligation, or who thinks he has it in his 
power to obtain a dispensation from that obligation, has 
no reason to make any distinction between one oath and 
another. The dispensing power serves equally for all. 
Now that those in England who, on no consideration, 
could be induced to take the oaths formerly required, do 
not hesitate to take that required by the late Act, is evi- 
dence suf!icient to a reasonable person, that they consider 
this as what they may, with a good conscience, take, but 
not the former. 

" But how is it possible," some will object, " that they 
can conscientiously abjure so many high prerogatives of 
the sovereign pontiff, the successor of Saint Peter, and 
vicar of Jesus Christ? Such are his dispensing power, 
his supremacy in temporals, and his infallibility; since it 
is unquestionable that these prerogatives he has both 
claimed and pretended to exercise ?" To this I can only 
answer, that it is a known fact, that Roman Catholics 
themselves are not unanimous in regard to the justice of 
those claims. For example, it is a tenet universally held 
by them, that the church is infallible. But in the expla- 
nation of this tenet they differ exceedingly, as well as in 
the directions they give where we ought to seek for her 
unerring oracles. Some send us to the pope, wdth whom 
alone, according to them, this amazing privilege is 
lodged ; some to the pope and ecumenical covirvcll ^cX\w% 
in conjunction ; some to the council, thovi^la. \vVI\vo\)X \Jw^ 
pope; some to the church universal, t\iat \s,\.o -wVaX^^i^x 
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opinions universally obtain in those they term Catholic 
countries. 

So notorious it is, that even among Papists there are 
that are more, and there are that are less, papistical. 
Accordingly, some even of their writers denominate 
those Pontificii Papists, by way of distinction, who defend 
all the exorbitant claims of the papacy. Nay, so certain 
it is that the Romanists themselves are greatly divided 
on this head, that the famous Council of Constance above 
referred to, as well as the Council of Pisa that preceded 
it, asserted its own superiority above the Pope in the most 
express terms, and indeed acted in an entire conformity 
to this doctrine. It is not just, therefore, (for our reli- 
gion does not permit us to speak deceitfully even for 
God,) to talk of the Pope's infallibility, dispensing power 
in respect of oaths, and the lawfulness of perfidy to here- 
tics, as doctrines universally received in the Church of 
Rome. These and several such absurdities will be found, 
from a proper attention to ecclesiastic history, to have 
ebbed and flowed, in that Church, with knowledge and 
ignorance. In proportion as knowledge increased, those 
opinions lost credit ; as ignorance increased, they gained 
credit. Whatever influence authority may have on weak 
minds, in making speculative dogmas, however nonsen- 
sical, be received with veneration, there is a principle in 
human nature, which, till the mind is wholly immersed in 
superstition and darkness, will effectually prevent such 
moral absurdities from being generally assented to. Nay, 
a principle of honour, as well as a sense of right, go far 
to check the progress of those disgraceful maxims. 

I shall only add to the above remarks, that even in 
regard to those whose conformity to the civil establish- 
ment may not be so cordial as could be wished (for that 
there maybe some such instances who can deny?), it will 
still have this good effect, viewed in a political light, 
that it will be a check both on their actions and on their 
conversation. Principles openly and solemnly abjured, 
it may be supposed that men, especially those of a sacred 
character, will, for their own sakes, not be forward to 
avow, and still less to inculcate. There is therefore here 
a real accession of strength to the civil establishment, 
without the smallest prejudice, that I can perceive, to the 
Protestant interest. 
But the incompetency even oi \\ve BtvXa^ '^^xX^sxiv^xsl^ 
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for making such a change in the laws wherein religion is 
concerned, has been boldly asserted. The establishment 
of the present Presbyterian Church of Scotland was de- 
clared, January 1707, a fundamental article of the union 
of the two kingdoms, not to be altered afterwards even 
by the joint legislature of both. In the Act declaring 
this, there is a clause perpetually confirming the fifth 
Act, Pari. 1690, which was the Act establishing Presby- 
tery and ratifying the Confession of Faith. In this there 
is a general ratification of all former Acts made against 
Popery. But the Acts now proposed to be in part repealed, 
could never be comprehended in that clause, because they 
were not former but posterior Acts. The writers of the 
Short Ftero* ai^ue in a way entirely their own. " The 
Acts," say they, " directly relating to this one, and conse- 
quently ratified with it, and unalterably established, are 
chiefly three: Act 2nd, Pari. I7OO; Act 3rd, 1702; Act 
2nd, 1703;*' Now that these Acts are related to Act 
5th, 1690, as they all relate to religion, nobody will dis- 
pute ; but that they were ratified by an Act ten or twelve 
years before they were made, these gentlemen have the 
whole honour of discovering. Let it be observed that 
these Acts, though posterior to the Act 1690, were prior 
to the Act 1707. Vet this Act, for the security of reli- 
gion at the union, passes over those more recent Acts in 
relation to Popery, and only declares perpetual an Act 
made so many years before them, thereby plainly leaving 
the intermediate Acts to the wisdom of the British Legis- 
lature, to confirm, repeal or alter at any time, as they 
should find expedient; and only giving perpetuity to 
the Act that first, after the Revolution, established the 
Presbyterian form of government and ratified the 
Confession of Faith. This argument (shall I call it?), 
by which these writers say, modestly, their " averment is 
surely proved to a demonstration," I have been the more 
particular in exposing, because, in a certain event, it is 
capable of being made a very bad use of among the 
people. 

" But, whatever be in the competency of Parliament, 
must not the proposed repeal be highly prejudicial to the 
Protestant interest?" say those who consider themselves 
as the patrons and friends of that interest. " Will it not 
throw down all our fences, open the dooi Xo ^^^\i\\&^ 

• Rem. i. 
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seminary priests, &c., and give liberty to the open pro- 
fession and exercise of Romish idolatries, as well as give 
full scope to their vile artifices for the perversion of our 
youth?" All this appears specious to those who do not 
reflect, and consider things severally and attentively. 
First, they may profess their religion openly and safely. 
Be it so. I cannot see how that circumstance alone can 
attribute to their increase. The Quakers (a most harm- 
less race) have long enjoyed that privilege ; yet it does 
not appear that they have been increasing. I think the 
contrary has been the fact. But if one were to devise a 
method for giving consequence to those of that way, and 
producing a change favourable to their increase, he could 
not devise a better than to get all those laws against 
Papists enacted against Quakers, especially if, by high 
premiums, wretches were bribed to turn informers, and 
contribute to the execution of the laws. 

The bulk of mankind are more influenced by their 
passions, in forming their opinions, tlian by reason. 
Render people objects of our compassion, bring us once 
heartily to sympathize with them as with persons oppressed, 
not for any crime, but for what they cannot remedy, their 
opinions, and ye have gone a great deal to make us turn 
proselytes, and go over to those whom we cannot help 
pitying as persons suffering under the greatest cruelty 
and injustice. If the sufferers should display some patience 
and fortitude, they will need no stronger arguments to 
persuade spectator more remarkable for sensibility of 
heart than acuteness of understanding, that they must 
have truth upon their side. They will reverence them as 
saints. Wo to that nation, whose laws every sensible and 
honest heart must be convinced there is greater virtue in 
disobeying than in obeying ! This is the case with per- 
secuting laws, though the persecutors should have truth 
upon their side. If men, through fear of the punishments 
ye enact, belie their conscience, and in so doing sin against 
God, abjure what they believe, and profess what they 
think damnable errors, ye compel them to destroy their 
peace of mind, make shipwreck of faith and of a good 
conscience. They sin heinously ; " for whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin." And ye legislators and judges, authors, 
promoters and executors of such iniquitous laws, ye who 
ought to he the terror of evil-doers and the praise of them 

that do wellf ye are their tempteis,sed.u.cftt^^xAc.oTr actors. 

The generality of men have a ie.e\mg oi xK^&.xNxou^NJci^Ni 
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cannot reason upon it or explain it, and such a feeling 
ha8 ^reat influence among the people, 

The only way I know of preventing this, is by steeling 
the heart against all compassion, resolving steadily to 
persist, and stick at nothing, till the end is attained. 
" There is nothing so ridiculous," says a late writer,* in 
respect of policy, as a moderate and half-way persecution. 
It only frets the sore ; it raises the ill-humour of mankind; 
excites the keener spirits ; moves indignation in behold- 
ers ; and sows the very seeds of schism in men's bosoms. 
A resolute and bold-faced persecution leaves no time or 
scope for these engendering distempers or gathering ill- 
humours. It does the work at once, by extirpation, ban- 
ishment or massacre." It is indeed a fact well authen- 
ticated by history and experience, that persecution can 
never do service to a cause, unless it be carried tho 
utmost length possible, as in Spain and Portugal. Now, 
if such a thing were practicable in this country, (as, blessed 
be God, it is not,) will any Protestant stand forth and say 
it would be desirable ? 

Yet that any thing less does unspeakable hurt to the 
cause it was meant to serve, might, if necessary, be veri- 
fied by a cloud of witnesses, — ^such as the first planting 
of Christianity, the Reformation both abroad and at 
home. I shall, however, at this time, go no farther for 
evidence than to what happened in this country in the 
last century. When the episcopal form of church govern- 
ment was established at the Restoration, if our civil and 
ecclesiastic rulers had had any share of moderation, pru- 
dence or common humanity, the minds of men would, 
without great difficulty, have been pretty generally con- 
ciliated to the establishment then made, as neither in doc- 
trine nor in form of worship (for they used no liturgy) 
could the difference be called material. But the spirits 
of our governors at that time were such as would bear 
no contradiction and brook no delay. Their immediate 
recourse was to penal statutes, the first thing always 
thought of by men of strong passions but weak judgment. 
Statutes were accordingly enacted, breathing vengeance 
against all who would not conform in every thing to the 
ecclesiastical paodel that had been erected. They, too, 
pleaded the right of retaliating. And it would be doing 
them great injustice to deny that the eoiidu^X. oi \}(vq!%^ 

♦ CAaract Mis., 2, Ch. 3. 
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who had preceded them had, on this head, supplied them 
with plenty of matter. A persecution accordingly was 
commenced, and furiously carried on. Numbers of un- 
happy men (infatuated, as some would call them), who 
never meant to be criminal, but who could not be brought 
to think it their duty to profess, through fear of human 
punishment, what they did not believe, were daily sacri- 
ficed to the rage of their still more infatuated rulers. 
What was the consequence ? Did they, by these means, 
stop the progress of schism, as they called it, and effect 
the so much desired uniformity? Quite the reverse. 
The tyranny of the ruling powers alienated the minds of 
the people; insomuch that at the Revolution, wherever 
the persecution had been hottest, the friends of presbytery 
were the most numerous : on the contrary, in those parts 
where the people had been blessed with pastors and rulers 
that were men of moderation and of a Christian spirit, 
there was a very general conformity to the established 
model. 

But it will be replied, " We do not seek to persecute ; 
we desire only that things may continue as they are. 
Papists were not persecuted before the proposed repeal, 
and we do not see why they should ask any indulgence 
beside what was so generally granted them." Is it not 
evident that the indulgence they had was merely by con- 
nivance ? It was no legal toleration. And is it agree- 
able to any body to remain on so precarious a foot, and 
at the mercy of every body ? It must be owned that the 
law was rarely executed, in consequence of the temper of 
the times and the lenity of our government. Yet there 
are some instances of its having been executed. And 
what was the reason that it was not oftener? It was the 
conviction which men have, when their minds are not 
inflamed by fanatic zeal, that the law was too severe, 
and, when self-defence does not render it absolutely 
necessary, (which, God be thanked ! is not our case,) not 
reconcileable with the principles either of humanity or of 
justice (it was, I say, this conviction), that prevented its 
execution. Nay, so strongly do men seem to be per- 
suaded of its injustice, that many who are against the 
repeal declare solemnly that they would never give infor- 
mation against a Papist, or take any concern in the exe- 
cution of that law. Now, if it was a just and necesHury 
Jaw, why atartle at the execution, vi\)k^\i oui^ht to be es- 
teemed a public service ? Wlxy -weie ikoX^«:\^\&^TLO\iiQ\ 
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any wilful or intended crime, but for what, through the 
misfortune of their education, (which might have been 
our own case,) they believed in their conscience to ho 
their duty; why were they not informed on, dragged 
before the magistrate, stript of their property, driven 
naked from their £unilies and homes, banished into 
foreign countries to beg or shift for bread, it may be in 
their old age, among strangers, the best way they could ; 
and if tiiey returned, why were they not hanged without 
mercy?— for this, we are told coolly, is unavoidable, to 
make the law efTectuaL But if acting thus would be 
unjust, why suffer a law to remain in force, which, if it 
answer no other purpose, will at least answer this bad 
purpose, of being a reproach on the nation, and a severo 
retort against every Protestant who, in arguing with a 
Papist, urges the different spirit of the two religions ? 

'* But just or unjust," say some, '* it is better to have it 
as a rod over their heads. That is, in other words. Though 
we have no mind to do injustice at present, we wish to 
have it in our power to be unjust with impunity when 
we please, nay to bribe others to be villains (for the law 
gives a high reward to informers) that those who have 
no religion at all, no sense of virtue or honour, who 
neither fear God nor regard man, may be tempted by 
avarice." Is this a law becoming a Christian nation? 
Is it such as it would become the ministers of religion to 
interpose for either preserving or enforcing ? " Wo to 
him," saith the prophet,* ** that establisheth a city by ini- 
quity*" And shall the city of God itself, his church, his 
cause, the cause of truth and purity, be established by 
such accursed means ? Are we Protestants ? And do we 
say, '* Let us do evil that good may come" ? Yet of such 
the apostle tells us,f that their ** damnation is just." I 
have ever been taught, as a Christian principle, and a 
Protestant principle, that a good cause ought to be pro- 
moted by lawful means only ; and that it was in the true 
spirit of Popery to think tiiat the end would justify the 
means. We are now adopting all their maxims, and 
making them our own. We seem resolved that we shall 
have nothing on this head to reproach Papists with. A 
great outcry has been raised of late about the progress of 
Popery. I join in the complaint. I see her progress 
wlwre I least expected it; and I lament il VQa.x^^^^Xv^ 
more espedaUy as she comes in so quesiionMA a sTux.'pe* 

• Hab. a 12, ^ Bom. wL %• 
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If we must have Popery, I would, above all things, have 
her retain her own Ukeness. The devil is never so dan- 
gerous as when he transforms himself into an angel of 
light 

Besides, how grossly impolitic, as well as unjust, is the 
proposed opposition ! If we have any regard to our 
Protestant brethren in Popish countries, shall we furnish 
the ruling powers there with a plausible pretext for per- 
secuting them ? " See," say they, referring to the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, " in what manner we should 
be treated, if these our countrymen of the same principles 
with them should ever arrive at power." This, we all 
know, is the common way of arguing. It is far from 
being a just way ; for a concurrence in doctrine does not 
necessarily imply a concurrence in the methods to be 
employed in defending it. But we need the less wonder 
that others should argue thus, wheii we argue thus our- 
selves. The Papists in Paris about two hundred years 
ago massacred the Parisian Protestants ; and the Papists 
in Ireland acted the like tragedy in the last century on 
Irish Protestants ; therefore we are entitled to punish for 
those execrable deeds the Papists of the present age in 
this country, however guiltless of those murders, however 
harmless in their life and conduct we have hitherto found 
them; though we can charge them with no crime but 
that they are Papists. It is said to have been a law 
amongst our clans in ages of barbarity, that when a 
person belonging to one clan murdered a man belonging 
to another, the murderer, if found, was to be hanged as 
he deserved ; but if he could not be found, the first man 
of the same clan that could be found, should be hanged 
in his stead. There is such a similarity in this to the 
mode of retaliation on sects, that both must certainly 
have sprung from the same source, the same original code 
of natural right ! 

But whencesoever this principle has arisen, it is certainly 

but too prevalent in most religious sects. And , if we resolve 

to act upon it, we do what we can to establish persecution 

every where, to the end of the world. We plead, that we 

persecute Papists, because they persecute us; and they plead 

that they persecute us, because we persecute them. Our 

conduct will at this time be the more unjustifiable, because 

not only in Protestant countries, but even in some Popish 

countries^ the ruling poweis ore gteaXV^ ic^asdin^ in this 

''^pecu, Shall we then give a cVieckXo \W\t\»QJDQa!ULV)>| 
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teaching them, from our example, to account our brother 
Protestants a more pernicious and dangerous race than 
they formerly imagined them to be ? 

God forbid that I should put on a foot of equality the 
disposition of any in this country, with that of inquisitors 
and crusaders. I will not allow myself to think so badly 
even of the most violent. But I cannot avoid observing, 
that when once we are in this train with any adverse sect, 
it is impossible to say how far we may think ourselves 
obliged to go. The same plea of necessity to render 
former measures effectual, may carry us such lengths as 
in the beginning we should have looked on with horror. 

But to return : The repeal can never do hurt, because 
it is the repeal of a statute which seems, even in the 
judgment of our antagonists on this question, to have 
done no good. So far from occasioning the decrease of 
the number of Papists, they have been, we are told, in- 
creasing for many years backwards. And this perhaps is 
the first instance in which the inefiicacy of a law has been 
used as an aigument against the repeal of it. That act, 
though severe, is not severe enough to extirpate Papists ; 
at the same time it is much too severe, considering the 
sentiments and manners of the times, for any but persons 
of no character to assist in executing it. Thus it gives 
Papists all the advantage of a plausible plea of suffering 
persecution, without being materially hurt by actual per- 
secution. In some other countries, where Romanists, 
though not of the establishment, have enjoyed for centu- 
ries a legal toleration, we do not hear of any clamours 
about their increase, or of any dread of danger arising 
from them. Why then should not this nation, since we 
have so strong evidence that severity will not answer, be 
induced to make the experiment of what may be effected 
by the more humane and more Christian-like policy of 
other nations ? In many instances, as has been observed 
by the best writers on jurisprudence, the unconscionable 
severity of laws has rendered them useless, nay made them 
serve to promote, instead of checking, the growth of 
those evils against which they are pointed. They make 
those very persons screen offenders, who would otherwise 
assist in convicting them. So much in regard to the 
justice and expediency of the measure in general. 

I shall now take the freedom to consider «k.\\XXXfc,^\'vijx 
all respect to my ecciesiastical superioTS, X\ve ^to^Tvsiv^ ol 
their wterferiug in this business. 1 \iave no t\^X» \»Nk^ 
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down rules; but as a brother and fellow-minister, I offer 
my opinion on a case in which the cause of religion in 
general, and the character of ministers of the gospel in 
pai*ticular, are concerned. I have not the remotest wish 
that any regard may be paid to my judgment, further than 
is due to the reasons by which it is supported. It was 
observed before, that the question of the expediency or 
danger of the measure, in respect of the public, is not 
properly of the department of our judicatories. The only 
question that can strictly be said to come under their 
cognizance, as church courts, is that discussed in the 
former chapter, — whether the toleration or the persecution 
of such people be most conformable to the spirit and 
laws of our holy religion. There are extraordinary cases 
in which, I acknowledge, it may be pardonable, perhaps 
commendable, in the pastors to step aside a little for the 
sake of doing some signal service whereby the cause they 
are engaged in may be advanced, and the honour of the 
Master whom they serve promoted. Let us see whether 
an application from the representative of this church, of 
the kind that was proposed at the last meeting of the 
General Assembly, and will, in all probability, be again 
moved at the ensuing, would answer these important 
ends. Waiving the arguments already used, and which 
to me appear unanswerable, I shall only here advert to 
two things — ^first, to what suits the ministerial character 
to do ; and, secondly, to what will probably be the conse- 
quences of the measure proposed in the last Assembly, if 
it shall now be adopted. 

In regard to the former, it is the observation of an in- 
genious modem, that the magistrate and the pastor are 
both denominated God's ministers, but in very different 
senses. The magistrate is the minister of divine justice ; 
the pastor is the minister of divine goodness and grace. 
A most just and pertinent observation. The former, 
accordingly, beareth not the sword in vain; the latter 
Cometh announcing peace through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
The service he is engaged in, is styled the ministry of 
reconciliation. The former operates chiefly by fear, being 
the terror of evil-doers ; the latter chiefly by love, in the 
display he makes of the tender mercies of God and the 
love of Jesus. There is a beauty in preserving consist- 
ency of character, and, on the contrary, there is something 
slng^ularly shocking, to men wYioae tBAle Sa tvq^ totally 
^eprayed, in a gross violation of cbatwi\fti. ^i\%\KaMMr«j 
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measures are, on certain occasions, very suitable in the 
officer of justice ; but it ill becomes the messenger of 
peace to breathe out, like Saul the Pharisee, (uncon- 
verted, indeed, but not the less zealous,) threatenings 
and slaughter. The sense of what became a minister of 
the new covenant, a preacher of good- will to men, was so 
strong on the minds of the primitive Christians, that 
when our religion came first into favour with the magis- 
trate, it was looked on universally as a becoming action 
in the ministers to use their good offices in behalf of an 
unhappy creature who had exposed himself to the stroke 
of public justice, wherever any favourable circumstances 
could be pleaded in extenuation of his crime. But in no 
case whatever was it thought suitable that he should in- 
terpose to call for vengeance. That the servant of the 
Prince of Peace should prove a peacemaker, mediator 
and intercessor, was entirely consonant to the nature of 
his office ; but that he should interpose as an avenger, or 
as an instigator of others to vengeance, or to violent and 
vindictive measures, was considered as a practical denial 
of the Lord that bought him, who came not to destroy 
men's lives, but to save them ; and as what suited more 
the character of that being whom they called the adver- 
sarv and accuser of the brethren. 

if by some means or other our legislature had been 
incited to think of imposing new restraints or inflicting 
new pains and penalties on Papists, or on Dissenters of 
any denomination, it would have been excusable, nay, on 
account of the motive, might have been thought praise- 
worthy in the ministers of religion, to represent, with all 
due respect, that they hoped, by the use of arms more 
evangelical, the end might be attained, and the public 
sufficiently secured from danger. But the interposition 
proposed at present is of a very different kind. To what 
shall I compare it? A culprit more unfortunate than 
criminal stands before his judge. The sword is unsheathed 
and ready to strike. Several humane persons intercede, 
mention every alleviating circumstance, propose taking 
security of the convict that he shall behave himself pro- 
perly, and beg that the sword may again be sheathed. 
The magistrate relents, and is on the point of complying, 
when a person of a grave aspect interposes, who, though 
he carry the olive branch, the ensign oi 'i^^jc^e^ Vn \cs& 
hand, with a countenance more stern than m&e^L^ Xo X^cw^ 
surprise of everybody ^ cries to the ofij^cer oi juaXVc^^N^^^ 
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are you going to do ? No security can bind that wretch, 
and nowhere can the sword of justice be sheathed at this 
time so properly as in his bowels. This parable I leave to 
the reflection of my readers. 

I shall add a few words on the consequences of the 
application. I admit that, if made, it will possibly be suc- 
cessful, not from any conviction of the propriety of 
making it, or of the fitness of what is asked. But a flame, 
Httle to our credit, has been raised in the country ; and it 
may be thought that yielding to the humour, however 
reprehensible, and granting what is asked, is a less evil 
than a positive refusal might prove, especially considering 
the state of public affairs at present. But the question of 
greatest moment is, In what light will the application 
represent the spirit of our people in general, and this na- 
tional church in particular, to the constituent branches of 
the British senate ? It should be remembered how differ- 
ent the fate of the like bill was in England, and even in 
Ireland, where that sect, with some colour of reason, 
might have been accounted dangerous. But here, where 
comparatively they are so inconsiderable both in number 
and property,— I could say a great deal, but I forbear. I 
will not dissemble. I am both ashamed and grieved that 
there should be occasion to say any thing on such a sub- 
ject 

In what light will our conduct appear, when contrasted 
with that of the English and Irish bishops, whom it would 
be absurd as well as uncharitable to accuse of indiffer- 
ence in such a cause, and who, as members of the legisla- 
ture, readily concurred in granting the relief desired in 
their countries ? Is it possible that any of us are simple 
enough to imag^ine that, with judicious persons, the com- 
parison will redound to our honour ? 

Yet, amid so many grounds of mortification, I am happy 
to have it in my power to say, that in the last Assembly, 
a most respectable assembly, and far the most numerous 
I ever witnessed, (and I have witnessed many,) a motion 
for an application of this nature was thrown out as alto- 
gether improper and unbecoming, by a very great plu- 
rality of voices. It ought also to be attended to, that this 
happened when men had nothing to influence their judg- 
ment but the merits of the question, not a single person, 
that I know of, having had the least knowledge of such a 
^notion till it was made in the \vouse. T\3Lm\A\.\ko\Mi con- 
ventiona and moh» and other \a\v\«a& e;xcciiSK%\Ail n^ 
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then been artfully produced to terrify those who could 
not be convinced. I had never before so distinct an idea 
of what is called, in ecclesiastic history, preaching a 
crusade; at the same time I must regret that I should 
ever liave acquired additional knowledge on this subject, 
from any thing to be seen in this Protestant land. 

I beg it may also be observed that Popery is not the 
only adversary we have to struggle with. I do not speak 
of the opposition we are exposed to from other sects much 
more numerous. I speak of the infidelity, the scepticism, 
the open profaneness and contempt of all religion, that 
so much abound in this age and country, — a far more 
formidable foe than Popery. Is it a matter of no conse- 
quence to us how our conduct may affect this evil, either 
by adding strength to it, and furnishing libertines with 
new arguments lor fortifying themselves in their impiety, 
or by acting such a part as must tend to silence and con- 
fute them ? It is well known that persons of this stamp 
are the declared enemies of our order. Let us try to draw 
instruction from the reproaches and even the aspersions 
of our enemies. Amongst other things, they arraign all 
clergymen, of whatever sect, for a pride which takes fire 
at the least contradiction, for an ambition or lust of 
power, which makes all rivalry insupportable, and, as the 
natural consequence of these, for a persecuting spirit, 
which all possess against the common enemy, and every 
single sect possesses against every other. The common 
maxim of these men is, '' Priests of all religions are the 
same." That the character which they draw is done 
with much exaggeration and malevolence, no impartial 
person will deny. Nor will it be denied by such, on the 
other hand, that the unamiabie spirit too often displayed 
by those who ought to have been not only defenders, but 
patterns of religion, has given too great scope for such 
accusations. 

It was lately proposed in Sweden, a Lutheran and 
therefore a Protestant country, to give a toleration to all 
Dissenters. This measure would have chiefly affected 
Calvinists, and next to them, if I mistake not, Papists. 
The clergy opposed it. But as the other estates of the 
kingdom approved the measure, it took place. Should 
we now, like the Swedish clergy, interpose in order to 
frustrate the gracious intentions of the legisblux^^ ^casX.^ 
it not contribute to confirm the irreligvows *\xv ^«vt 
erron F Could we bQ isurprised that tlxey aVi^'viV^d^ Qau^va\ 
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in triumph, " It is precisely as we thought. They are all 
the same thing at bottom — ^Papist, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
&c. Their differences consist in a few trifling ceremo- 
nies, or unintelligible logomachies, but the same spirit 
pervades the whole, the same pride, the same intole- 
rance, the same inclination to domineer, and to crush all 
that oppose them," I know it will be said, " What have 
we to do to mind the speeches of the profane and grace- 
less ? They neither do nor will favour us, whatever part 
we act." I imagine that even the profane and graceless 
ought not to be despaired of, and consequently that their 
sentiments and speeches ought not to be altogether dis- 
regarded. Such are not always irreclaimable. Much less 
ought we to furnish them with what may serve not only 
to confirm them in their pernicious course, but to prove 
the instruments of gaining over others to their party. 
The Apostle Peter did not think the sentiments even of hea- 
thens were to be despised by the disciples, and therefore 
enjoined them to be careful that their conversation might 
be honest among the Gentiles, that they may be ashamed 
who falsely accuse their good conversation in Christ.* 
And the Apostle Paul makes the opinion of infidels of so 
great consequence, that he expressly recjuires that regard 
be had to it, even in the election of a bishop, *' He must 
have a good report of them which are without," f Shall 
we, then, think it a matter of no moment that we give 
occasion to the enemies of God to blaspheme ? Does it 
appear to us a thing absolutely indifferent, that the good 
ways of the Lord are, by our means, evil spoken of 
among them who know not God and obey not the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ? Is it all one whether fools 
be recovered by us, or confirmed in their folly? 

I conclude with my most fervent prayers to the God 
of grace and Father of mercies, that he would be pleased 
to direct the great council of our church, as on every 
occasion, so particularly on the present ; that he would 
inspire them with the amiable spirit of their Master, with 
the wisdom that is from above, which is not like the wis- 
dom of the worldling, earthly, sensual, devilish, but first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
tull of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and with- 
out hypocTisy ; that we may all know, by experience, that 
the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace for them that 
make peace, 

* 1 Pet ii. 12; ui. 16. \ I'^oBi/m.n. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Sermon, on its first appearance, ex- 
cited the attention of the whole kingdom, and ran 
through an incredible number of editions. Tlie 
Clergy of the Lower House of Convocation drew up 
a Report upon its " Dangerous Positions and Doc- 
trines," which inflamed the Church and Nation to 
such a degree as to cause the interference of tlie 
Government : the proceedings of the Convocation 
were stopped by a Royal prorogation, and from this 
period that once formidable clerical parliament has 
been convened only as a matter of form, and for the 
sake of being prorogued as soon as convened. A 
war of pamphlets ensued, and lasted for several years, 
drawing forth the ablest pens of the nation on tlie 
question of Church Authority. The Bishop of 
Bangor, from whom the controversy has taken its 
name, the Bangorian, was nobly supported by tlie 
King, and was afterwards promoted to the see of Win- 
chester. A learned and impartial ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, Mosheim, says of this prelate, that he was " emi- 
nently distinguished by the accuracy of his judgment, 
and the purity of his flowing and manly eloquence ;" 
adding, that he "used his utmost endeavours, and 
not without success, to lower the authority of the 
Church, or at least to reduce the power of its rulers 
within narrow bounds."* 

♦ Ecclesiastical Hist., translated by Madame, e^. Yl^^l, '^^'^ 
VI. 34. 
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The controversy enlightened the public mind, em- 
boldened the friends of Religious Liberty, gave the 
death-blow for nearly a century to High -Church 
principles, and consecrated the name of Hoadly to 
the veneration and gratitude of posterity. 

After this long slumber. Church Authority is once 
more raising its head. The Church, by which is 
meant the Priesthood, is represented as being equal 
or rather superior to the State, or the whole united 
People. Churchmen insult, defy and threaten the 
Government and the Commons' House of Parlia- 
ment. If they cannot overturn — they give warning that 
they will " obstruct"— both. Their open boast is, that 
they block up the path of Reform, whether ecclesias- 
tical, municipal or political. One of their schemes is 
the revival of the Convocation, with its power of 
overawing the press, converting the pulpit into an 
engine of faction, pressing the Magistrate into the 
service of the Church, worrying such Bishops as hold 
that there is something higher and better than their 
Order, and troubling the Court, whenever the Sove- 
reign will not yield to the dictation of the Priesthood. 

In this state of things, it is thought seasonable to 
republish Bishop Hoadly's Sermon, in which com- 
mon sense is opposed to absurdity, truth to impos- 
ture, and the spirit of the Gospel to the pretensions 
of a worldly Church, — eagerly grasping wealth and 
power, exclusive, arrogant, overbearing, and on the 
watch for means and opportunities of Persecution. 



A SERMON. 



St. John xviii. 36 : 
Jesus answered, Mt kingdom is not of this world. 

One of those great effects which length of time is seen 
to hring along with it, is the alteration of the meaning 
annexed to certain sounds. The signification of a word, 
well known and understood hy those who first made use 
of it, is very insensihly varied hy passing throueh many 
mouths, and hy heing taken and given hy multitudes in 
common discourse, till it often comes to stand for a com- 
plication of notions, as distant from the original intention 
of it, nay, as contradictory to it, as darkness is to light. 
The ignorance and weakness of some, and the passions 
and had designs of others, are the great instruments of 
this evil ; which, even when it seems to affect only indif- 
ferent matters, ought in reason to he opposed, as it tends 
in its nature to confound men's notions in weightier 
points ; hut, when it hath once invaded the most sacred 
and important suhjects, ought in duty to he resisted with 
a more open and undisguised zeal, as what toucheth the 
very vitals of all that is good, and is just going to take 
from men's eyes the houndaries of right and wrong. 

The only cure for this evil, in cases of so great concern, 
is to have recourse to the originals of things : to the law 
of reason, in those points which can he traced back thither; 
and to the declarations of Jesus Christ and his immediate 
followers, in such matters as took their rise solely from 
those declarations. For the case is plainly this, that words 
and sounds have had such an effect niot upon the nature of 
things, which is unmoveable, hut) upon the minds of 
men in thinking of them, that the very same word re- 
maining, (which at first truly represented one certain 
thing,) by having multitudes of new inconsistent ideas, 
in every age and every year, added to it, becomes itself 
the greatest hindrance to the true understanding of the 
nature of the thing first intended by it. 

For instance, Religion, in St. James's Aa^a, nv^s Vvt\.\x^ 

a2 
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and integrity as to ourselves, and charity and beneficence 
to others, before God, even the Father. TJas. i. 27.) 
By degrees, it is come to signify, in most of tne countries 
throughout the whole world, the performance of every 
thing almost, except virtue and charity ; and particularly, 
a punctual exactness in a regard to particular times, places, 
forms and modes, diversified according to the various 
humours of men ; recommended and practised under the 
avowed name of External Religion : two words which, 
in the sense fixed upon them by many Christians, God 
hath put asunder, and which, therefore, no man should 
join together. And accordingly, the notion of a religious 
man differs in every country, just as much as times, places, 
ceremonies, imaginaiy austerities, and all other outward 
circumstances, are different and various : whereas in truth, 
though a man, truly religious in other respects, may make 
use of such things, yet they cannot be the least part of 
his religion, properly so called, any more than his food, 
or his raiment, or any other circumstance of his life. 

Thus, likewise, the worship of God to be paid by Chris- 
tians, was, in our Saviour's time, and in his own plain 
words, the worship of the Father in spirit and truth ; and 
this declared to be one great end proposed in the Christian 
dispensation : " The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshipers shall worship the Father, in spirit and in 
truth ; for the Father seeketh such to worship him." 
(John iv. 23.) But the notion of it is become quite ano- 
ther thing : and in many Christian countries, that which 
still retains the name of the worship of God, is indeed the 
neglect and the diminution of the Father, and the wor- 
ship of other beings besides, and more than, the Father; 
and this performed in such a manner, as that any indif- 
ferent spectator would conclude, that neither the con- 
sciences nor undei'standings of men, neither spirit nor 
truth, were at all concerned in the matter, or rather, that 
they had been banished from it by an express command. 
In the mean time, the word or sound still remains the 
same in discourse. The whole lump of indigested and 
inconsistent notions and practices, every thing that is so- 
lemnly said or done when the worship of God is professed, 
is equally covered under that general name ; and, by the 
help of using the same original word, passeth easily for 
tJjo thing itself. 
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Again, Prayer, in all our Lord's directions about it, and 
particularly in that form which he himself taught his fol- 
lowers, was a calm, undisturbed address to God, \inder the 
notion of a Father, expressing those sentiments and wishes 
before him which every sincere mind ought to have. But 
the same word, by the help of men and voluminous rules of 
art, is come to signify heat and flame, in such a manner 
and to such a degree, that a man may be in the best dis- 
position in the world, and yet not be devout enough to 
pray ; and many an honest person hath been perplexed 
by this means with doubts and fears of being incapable 
of praying, for w^ant of an intenseness of heat, which hath 
no more relation to the duty, than a man's being in a 
fever hath to the sincerity of his professions or addresses 
to any earthly prince. 

Once more, the love of God and of our Saviour was 
at first, in his own words, and those of St. John, many 
times repeated, the keeping his commandmenU^ or doing 
7ns will, (John xiv. 15, 21, 23 ; xv. 10; 1 John ii. 5 ; v. 
3 ; 2 John 6.) But the notion of it was, it seems, left very 
jejune, and so hath been improved by his later followers, 
till the same name, still kept up in the language of Chris- 
tians, is far removed from the thing principally and first 
intended, and is come by degrees to signify a violent 
passion, commotion and ecstasy, venting itself in such sort 
of expressions and disorders as other passions do; and 
this regulated and defined by such a variety of imagina- 
tions, that an ordinary Christian, with the utmost since- 
rity in his heart, is filled with nothing but eternal suspi- 
cions, doubts and perplexities, whether he hath any thing 
of the true love of God or not. 

I have mentioned these particulars, not only to she^ 
the evil itself, and to how great a degree the nature of 
things hath suffered in the opinions of men by the alter- 
ation of the sense of the same words and sounds, but to 
give you occasion to observe, tliat there can be no cure 
for it in Christians, but to go back to the New Testament 
itself, because there alone we shall find the original inten- 
tion of such words, or the nature of the things designed to 
be signified by them, declared and fixed by our Lord, or his 
Apostles from him, by some such marks as may, if we will 
attend to them, guide and guard us in our notions of those 
matters in which we are most of all concexive^. 
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It is with this view that I have chosen those words in 
which our Lord himself declared the nature of his own 
Icingdom. This kingdom of Christ is the same with the 
church of Christ. And the notion of the church of Christ, 
which, at first, was only the numher, small or great, of 
those who believed him to he the Messiah, or of those 
who subjected themselves to him as their King in the 
affair of religion, having since that time been so diversi- 
fied by the various alterations it hath undergone, that it 
is almost impossible so much as to number up the many 
inconsistent images that have come, by daily additions, 
to be united together in it, — nothing, I think, can be more 
useful than to consider the same thing under some other 
image, which hath not been so much used, nor conse- 
quently so much defaced. And since the image of his 
kingdom is that under which our Lord himself chose to 
represent it, we may be sure that, if we sincerely examine 
our notion of his church by what he saith of his kingdom, 
that it is not of this worlds we shall exclude out of it 
every thing that he would have excluded, and then what 
remains will be true, pure and uncorrupted. And what 
I have to say, in order to this, will be comprehended 
under two general heads. 

L As the church of Christ is the kingdom of Christ, 
he himself is king : and in this it is implied that he is 
himself the sole Lawgiver to his subjects, and himself the 
sole Judge of their behaviour, in the affairs of conscience 
and eternal salvation. And in this sense, therefore, his 
kingdom is not of this world, that he hath in those points 
left behind him no visible human authority ; no vicege- 
rents, who can be said properly to supply his place ; no 
interpreters, upon whom his subjects are absolutely to 
depend; no judges over the consciences or religion of 
his people. For if this were so, that any such absolute 
vicegerent authority, either for the making new laws, or 
interpreting old ones, or judging his subjects in religious 
matters, were lodged in any men upon earth, — the conse- 
quence would be, that what still retains the name of the 
church of Christ, would not be the kingdom of Christ, 
but the kingdom of those men vested with such authority. 
For, whoever hath such an authority of making laws, is 
so far a king ; and whoever can add new laws to those 
of Christ, equally obligatory, is as truly a king as Christ 
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himself is : nay, whoever hath an ahsolute authority to 
interpret any written or spoken laws, it is he, who is truly 
the lawgiver, to all intents and purposes, and not the 
person who first wrote or spoke them. 

In human society, the interpretation of laws may of 
necessity he lodged, in some cases, in the hands of those 
who were not originally the legislatoi-s. But this is not 
ahsolute, nor of bad consequence to society, because the 
legislators can resume the interpretation into their own 
hands, as they are witnesses to what passes in the world, 
and as they can and will sensibly interpose in all those 
cases in which their interposition becomes necessary. 
And therefore they are still properly the legislators. 
But it is otherwise in religion, or the kingdom of Christ. 
He himself never interposeth, since his first promulgation 
of his law, either to convey infallibility to such as pretend 
to handle it over again, or to assert the true interpretation 
of it, amidst the various and contradictory opinions of 
men about it. If he did ceitainly thus interpose, he him- 
self would still be the legislator. But, as he doth not, if 
such an absolute authority be once lodged with men, under 
the notion of interpreters, they then become the legisla- 
tors, and not Christ ; and they rule in their own kingdom, 
and not in his. 

It is the same thing as to rewards and punishments to 
carry forward the great end of his kingdom. If any men 
upon earth have a right to add to the sanctions of his 
laws — that is, to increase the number or alter the nature 
of the rewards and punishments of his subjects, in matters 
of conscience or salvation, they are so far kings in his 
stead, and reign in their own kingdom, and not in his. 
So it is whenever they erect tribunals, and exercise a 
judgment over the consciences of men, and assume to 
themselves the determination of such points as cannot be 
determined but by One who knows the hearts ; or, when 
they tnake any of their own declarations or decisions to 
concern and affect the state of Christ's subjects with re- 
gard to the favour of God : this is so far the taking Christ's 
kingdom out of his hands, and placing it in their own. 

Nor is this matter at all made better by their declaring 
themselves to be vicegerents, or law-makers, or judges, 
under Christ, in order to cany on the ends oi \v\^V!\w^^o\sv. 
For it comes to this at last, since it dol\i iioX. ^ee\xi*^\. V> 
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Christ himself to interpose so as to prevent or remedy all 
their mistakes and contradictions, that if they have this 
power of interpreting or adding laws, and judging men 
in such a sense that Christians shall he indispensahly and 
absolutely obliged to obey those laws, and to submit to 
those decisions ; I say, if they have this power lodged with 
them, then the kingdom in which they rule is not the 
kingdom of Christ, but of themselves ; he doth not rule 
in it, but they : and, whether they happen to agree with 
him or to differ from him, as long as they are the law- 
givers and judges, without any interposition from Christ, 
either to guide or correct their decisions, they are kings 
of this kingdom, and not Christ Jesus. 

If, therefore, the church of Christ be the kingdom of 
Christ, it is essential to it that Christ himself be the sole 
Lawgiver and sole Judge of his subjects in all points re- 
lating to the &vour or displeasure of Almighty God, 
and that all his subiects, in what station soever they may 
be, are equally subjects to him ; and that no one of them 
any more than another hath authority either to make new 
laws for Christ's subjects, or to impose a sense upon the 
old ones, which is the same thing ; or to judge, censure 
or punish the servants of another master, in matters re- 
lating purely to conscience or salvation. If any person hath 
any other notion, either through a long use of words 
with inconsistent meanings, or through a negligence of 
thought, let him but ask himself, whether the church of 
Christ be the kingdom of Christ or not; and, if it be, 
whethjer this notion of it doth not absolutely exclude all 
other leg^lators and judges in matters relating to con- 
science or the favour of God ; or, whether it can be his 
kingdom, if any mortal men have such a power of legis- 
lation and judgment in it. This inquiry will bring us 
back to the first, which is the only true, account of the 
church of Christ, or the kingdom of Christ, in the mouth 
of a Christian,-— that it is the number of men, whether 
small or great, whether dispersed or united, who truly 
and sincerely are subjects to Jesus Christ alone, as their 
Lawgiver and Judge, in matters relating to the favour of 
God and their eternal salvation. 

II. The next principal point is, that, if the church be 

the kiogdixa. of Christ, and this kingdom be not of this 

world, this muat appear from the nature and end of the 
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laws of Christ, and of those rewards and punishments 
which are the sanctions of his laws. Now his laws are 
declarations relating to the favour of God in another 
state after this. They are declarations of those conditions 
to he performed in this world on our part, without which 
God will not make us happy in that to come. And they 
are almost all general appeals to the will of that God ; 
to his nature, known hy the common reason of mankind; 
and to the imitation of that nature, which must he our 
perfection. The keepinff his commandments is declared 
the way to life ; and the doing his will, the entrance into 
the kingdom of heaven. The heing subjects to Christ is 
to this very end, that we may the better and more effec- 
tually perform the will of God. The laws of this kingdom, 
therefore, as Christ left them, have nothing of this world 
in their view ; no tendency either to the exaltation of 
some in worldly pomp and dignity, or to their absolute 
dominion over the faith and religious conduct of others of 
his subjects, or to the erecting of any sort of temporal 
kingdom under the covert and name of a spiritual one. 

The sanctions of Christ's law are rewards and punish- 
ments. But of what sort? Not the rewards of this 
world ; not the offices or glories of this state ; not the 
pains of prisons, banishments, fines, or any lesser and 
more moderate penalties ; nay, not the much lesser nega- 
tive discoun^ements that belong to human society. He 
was far from thinking that these could be the instruments 
of such a persuasion as he thought acceptable to God. 
But, as the gp'eat end jof his kingdom was to guide men 
to happiness, after the short images of it were over here 
below, so he took his motives from that place where his 
kingdom first began, and where it was at last to end ; 
from those rewards and punishments in a future state, 
which had no I'elation to this world : and, to shew that 
bis kingdom was not of this world, all the sanctions which 
he thought fit to give to his laws, were not of this world 
at alL 

St. Paul understood this so well, that he gives an 
account of his own conduct, and that of others in the 
same station, in these words : " Knowing the terrors of 
the Lord, we persuade men ;" whereas, in too many Chris- 
tian coimtries, since his days, if some who i^ioiese^ \x> ^^>s^- 
ceed him were to gire an account of tVveir o^wu c^itki^A^RX^S^ 
must be in a quite contrary strain : ISlHowvu^ X^Rfc Xetxot^ 
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of this world, and having them in our power, we do not 
persuade men, hut force their outward profession against 
their inward persuasion. 

Now, wherever this is practised, whether in a great 
degree or a small, in that place there is so far a change 
from a kingdom which is not of this world to a king- 
dom which is of this world. As soon as ever you hear 
of any of the engines of this world, whether of the 
greater or the lesser sort, you must immediately think 
that then, and so far, the kingdom of this world takes 
place. For if the very essence of God's worship be spirit 
and truth; if religion he virtue and charity, under the 
belief of a Supreme Governor and Judge ; if true, real 
faith cannot be the effect of force ; and if there can be no 
reward where there is no willing choice ; then, in all or 
any of these cases, to apply force or flattery, worldly 
pleasure or pain, is to act contrary to the interests of true 
religion, as it is plainly opposite to the maxims upon 
which Christ founded his kingdom ; who chose the motives 
which are not of this world, to support a kingdom which 
is not of this world. And indeed, it is too visible to be 
hid, that wherever the rewards and punishments are 
changed from future to present, from the world to come 
to the world now in possession, there the kingdom founded 
by our Saviour is, in the nature of it, so far changed, that 
it is become, in such a degree, what he professed his 
kingdom was not — that is, of this world ; of the same 
sort with other common earthly kingdoms, in which the 
rewards are worldly honours, posts, offices, pomp, attend- 
ance, dominion ; and the punishments are prisons, fines, 
banishments, galleys and racks, or something less of the 
same sort. 

If these can be the true supports of a kingdom which is 
not of this world, then sincerity and hypocrisy, religion 
and no religion, force and persuasion, a willing choice 
and a terrified heart, are become the same things ; truth 
and falsehood stand in need of the same methods to propa- 
gate and support them ; and our Saviour himself was little 
acquainted with the right way of increasing the number 
of such subjects as he wished for. If he had but at first 
enlightened the powers of this world* as he did St. Paul, 
and employed the sword which they bore, and the fa- 
rours they had in their hands, to bring subjects into his 
kingdom, this had been an expeditioxva ^ni wi effectual 
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Avay, according to the conduct of some of his professed 
followers, to have had a glorious and extensive kingdom, 
or church. But this was not his design, unless it could 
he compassed in quite a diflferent Avay. 

And therefore when you see our Lord, in his methods, 
so far removed from those of many of his disciples ; whea 
you read nothing in his doctrine ahout his own kingdom, 
of taking in the concerns of this world, and mixing them 
with those of eternity ; no commands that the frowns and 
discouragements of this present state should in any case 
attend upon conscience and religion ; no rules against the 
inquiry of all his suhjects into his original message from 
heaven; no orders for the kind and charitable force of 
penalties or capital punishments to make men think and 
choose aright ; no calling upon the secular arm, whenever 
the magistrate should become Christian, to enforce his 
doctrines or to back his spiritual authority ; but, on the 
contrary, as plain a declaration as a few words can make, 
that his " kingdom is not of this world ;" — I say, when 
you see this from the whole tenor of the Gospel, so vastly 
opposite to many who take his name into their mouths, 
the question wjtk you ought to be, whether he did not 
know the nature of his own kingdom, or church, better than 
any since his time ; whether you can suppose he left any 
such matters to be decided against himself and his own 
express professions ; and whether, if an angel from heaven 
should give you any account of his kingdom, contrary to 
what he himself hath done, it can be of any weight or 
authority with Christians ? 

I have now made some s.uch observations, drawn from 
the church being the kingdom of Christ, and not of any 
men in that kingdom — from the nature of his laws, and 
from those rcAvards and punishments which are the sanc- 
tions of those laws, — as lead us naturally into the true 
notion of the church, or kingdom, of Christ, by excluding 
out of it every tiling inconsistent with his being King, 
Lawgiver and Judge, as well as with the nature of his 
laws, and of his promises and threatenings. I will only 
make two or three observations grounded upon this, and 
so conclude. And, 

1. From what hath been said it is very plain, in gene- 
ral, that the grossest mistakes in }udg^cvexlX^ «)oo\xX Sisifc 
nature of Christ's kingdom^ or churc1t\, \mve amentx Ixwsv 
hence — that men have ai^ued from other VvsWi^ «»o^vi'c«s» 

B 
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and other visible kingdoms of this world, to what ought 
to be visible and sensible in his kingdom ; constantly leav- 
ing out of their notion the most essential part of it, that 
Christ is King in his own kingdom ; forgetting this King 
himself, because he is not now seen by mortal eyes ; and 
substituting others in his place, as lawgivers and judges, 
in the same points in which he must either alone, or not 
at all, be Lawgiver and Judge ; not contented with such 
a kingdom as he established and desires to reign in, but 
urging and contending that his kingdom must be like 
other kingdoms. Whereas he hath positively warned 
them against any such arguings, by assuring them that 
this kingdom is hisr kingdom, and that it '' is not of this 
world ;" and therefore that no one of his subjects is law- 
giver and judge over others of them, in matters relating 
to salvation, but he alone ^ and that we must not frame our 
ideas from the kingdoms of this world, of what ought to 
be, in a visible and sensible manner, in his kingdom. 

2. From what hath been said it appears that the king- 
dom of Christ, which is the church of Christ, is the num- 
ber of persons who are sincerely and willingly subjects to 
him, as Lawgiver and Judge, in all matters truly relating 
to conscience or eternal salvation. And the more close 
and immediate this regard to him is, the more certainly 
and the more evidently true it is that they are of hi& 
kingdom. This may appear fully to their own satisfac- 
tion, if they have recourse to him himself in the Gospel ; 
if they think it a sufficient authority that he hath declared 
the conditions of their salvation, and that no man upon 
earth hath any authority to declare any other, or to add 
one tittle to them ; if they resolve to perform what they 
see he layeth a stress upon ; and if they trust no mortal 
with the absolute direction of their consciences, the par- 
don of their sins, or the determining of their interest in 
God's favour, but wait for their Judge, who alone can 
bring to light the " hidden things of darkness." 

If they feel themselves disposed and resolved to receive 

the words of eternal life from himself; to take their faith 

from what he himself once delivered, who knew better 

than all the rest of the world what he required of his own 

subjects; to direct their worship by his rule, and their 

whole practice hy the general law which he laid down ;— 

^ they feel themselves in this dis^^iXiou, they may be 

very certain that they are tru\y \vvs s\\\>^ec\a wA xaeis^Bwc* 
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of his kingdom. Nor need they envy the happiness of 
others, who may think it a much more evident mark of 
their belonging to the kingdom of Christ, that they have 
other lawgivers and judges in Christ's religion besides 
Jesus Christ; that they have recourse not to his own 
words, but the words of others who profess to inter- 
pret them; that they are ready to submit to this interpre- 
tation, let it be what it will; that they have set up to 
themselves the idol of an unintelligible authority, both in 
belief and worship and practice ; in words, under Jesus 
Christ, but in deed and in truth over him ; as it removes 
the minds of his subjects from himself to weak and pas- 
sionate men, and as it claims the same rule and power in 
bis kingdom which he himself alone can have. But, 

3, This will be another observation, that it evidently 
destroys the rule and authority of Jesus Christ, as King, 
to set up any other authority in his kingdom, to which his 
subjects are indispensably and absolutely obliged to submit 
their consciences or their conduct in what is properly 
called religion. There are some professed Christians^who 
contend openly for such an authority as indispensably 
obliges all around them to unity of profession ; that is, 
to profess even what they do not, what they cannot, 
believe to be true- This sounds so grossly, that others, 
who think they act a glorious part in opposing such an 
enormity, are very willing, for their own sakes, to retain 
such an authority as shall oblige men, whatever they 
themselves think, though not to profess what they do not 
believe, yet to forbear the profession and publication of 
what they do believe, let them believe it of never so great 
importance. 

Both these pretensions are founded upon the mistaken 
notiim of the peace, as well as authority, of the kingdom, 
that is the church, of Christ. Which of them is the most 
insupportable to an honest and a Christian mind, I am not 
able to say, — because they both equally found the authority 
of the church of Christ upon the ruins of sincerity and 
common honesty, and mistake stupidity and sleep for 
peace, — because they would both equally have prevented 
all reformation where it hath been, and will for ever 
prevent it where it is not already, — and, in a word, 
because both equally divest Jesus Christ oi Vi\a ^tK^vc^ \xv 
his own kingdom, set the obedience of Ta\a auNi^e^cXa \o^»fe 
fjvia himself, and teach them to proatilute \>ftevc cwx- 
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sciences at the feet of others, who have no right in such 
a manner to trample upon them. 

The peace of Christ's kingdom is a manly and reason- 
able peace, built upon charity and love and mutual for- 
bearance, and receiving one another, as God receives us. 
As for any other peace, founded upon a submission of 
our honesty as well as our understandings, it is falsely so 
called. It is not the peace of the kingdom of Christ, but 
the lethargy of it; and a sleep unto death, when his sub- 
jects shall throw off their relation to him, fix their subjec- 
tion to othei^s, and, even in cases where they have a right 
to see, and where they think they see, his will otherwise, 
shall shut their eyes and go blindfold at the command of 
others, because those others are not pleased with their 
inquiries into the will of their great Lord and Judge. 

To conclude, the church of Christ is the kingdom of 
Christ. He is King in his own kingdom. He is sole 
Lawgiver to his subjects, and sole Judge in matters relat- 
ing to salvation. His laws and sanctions are plainly 
fixed, and relate to the favour of God, and not at all to 
the rewards or penalties of this world. All his subjects 
are equally his subjects ; and, as such, equally without 
authority to alter, to add to, or to interpret his laws, so 
as to claim the absolute submission of others to such 
interpretation. And all are his subjects, and in his king- 
dom, who are ruled and governed by him. Their faith 
was once delivered by him. The conditions of their 
happiness were once laid down by him. The nature of 
God's worship was once declared by him. And it is easy 
to judge whether of the two is most becoming a subject 
of the kingdom of Christ, that is, a member of his 
church, — to seek all these particulars in those plain and 
short declarations of their King and Lawgiver himself, 
or to hunt after them through the infinite contradictions, 
the numberless perplexities, the endless disputes, of weak 
men, in several ages, till the inquirer himself is lost in the 
labyrinth^ and perhaps sits down in despair or infidelity. If 
Christ be our King, let us shew ourselves subjects to him 
alone, in the great affair of conscience and eternal salva- 
tion ; and, without fear of man's judgment, live and act 
as becomes those who wait for the appearance of an all- 
knowing and impartial Judge, even that King whose 
** kingdom is not of this world." 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Letter has been pronounced ** one 
of the best pieces of irony in the English language." 
It was published anonymously, and was so well 
received that it went through several impressions 
in a few years. The author is said by Whiston 
(Memoirs, p. 102) to have "aimed to conceal him- 
self, finding this paper rather an hindrance to pre- 
ferment;" but the writer was early discovered, and 
the Tract stands as part of Bishop Hare's Works, 
collected in the year 1746, into 4 Volumes 8vo. It 
will be seen by these Works that the shrewd Prelate 
acted upon his own sQiise of ** Difficulties and Dis- 
couragenients," and turned- ftom the study of the 
Scriptures to the more profitable course for an 
author, even though an ecclesiastic, namely, Party 
Politics. 

No one can now mistake the object of the Letter ; 
yet the Convocation was ofiended at its himiour, 
and, says Whiston, (ubi sup.,) " fell upon the writer, 
as if he were really against the study of the Scrip- 
tures." 

It cannot be thought unseasonable to reprint the 
Tract at a period when " The Bible, tJaa "KW^^ ^-vJ^^V 
is the pubiiclj-declared motto oi axv vKvceLe\\s>^ \k^^ 
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of Christians, and is inscribed in flaming colours 
upon all exclusive Protestant banners. The intelli- 
gent reader will learn from it the twofold lesson, — 
(1) the inconsistency of asserting the sufficiency and 
supremacy of the Bible, while no care is taken to 
bring before the people an unexceptionable Text 
and a perfect Translation — ^nay, while every efibrt 
of this kind is frowned upon, and the labourer in 
this department of sacred learning is usually reviled 
for his pains ; and (2) the absurdity and even cruelty 
of calling upon men, as they value their souls, to read 
and judge of the Scriptures for themselves, and then 
giving them hard names, denying them Christian 
privileges and trying to deprive them of civil rights, 
if, in the exercise of the Protestant Right and Duty 
of Private Judgment, they arrive at conclusions not 
palatable to the midtitude, or not agreeable to some 
local and temporary standard of truth, which, like 
St. Paul's idol, has been "graven by art and man's 
device." 

The two biblical scholars whose case is cited by 
the author in illustration of his argument, are the 
celebrated Will. Whiston, the Mathematical Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, and Dr. Samuel Clark, the 
Rector of St. James's: the characters of both are, 
according to the invariable testimony of their contem- 
poraries, faithfully and admirably drawn. 



A LETTER 

TO 

A YOUNG CLERGYMAN. 



Sir,— I do not wonder at the surprise with which 
you received, when we were last together, the advice I 
ventured to give you in relation to the Stttdy of the 
Scriptures. For one who is a clergyman himself to seem 
to dissuade those of his own order from a studv that has 
SO many arguments to recommend it, and which, in the 
opinion of all good men, ought to he their chief husiness, 
haa, I confess, the appearance of a strange paradox, and 
that of the worst sort. It looks like Popery and Priest- 
craft; and therefore young and tender minds may easily 
be forgiven if they startle at the first proposal of it,— 
those especially who have a just sense of the excellency 
and inspiration of the Scriptures, and are eagerly bent on 
the pursuit of such truths as more immediately tend to 
the advancement of virtue and religion. As you are of 
that number, and went into orders with no other view but 
that you might the better study the Scriptures yourself, 
and advance the knowledge of them in the world, it was 
not to be expected you should presently come into other 
sentiments ; which I am so far from taking amiss, that I 
think it to your commendation, that neither the affection 
nor esteem you so often express for an old friend, could 
prevail with you to act a part that might have the appear- 
ance of levity in a matter of so much consequence. Nor 
is it less for your credit, that you can retain your opinion 
without losing your temper or shewing a backwardness 
to hear what is to be said against it. Most tempers run 
into extremes; they are either too volatile to be fixed, or 
else so fixed that no force of arguraeuLl c^xv x«\on^ \}tsK«i.. 
But it 18 your happiness that you can aA^i'eic^ V\N)Mi>^^ ^" 

a2 
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Bthiacy, and change without levity ; and therefore I shall 
think it no trouble to resume the subject, and lay before 
you, in the best manner I can, the reasons that seem to 
make against the Study of the Scriptures in the way of 
Private Judgment ,- which I Jiope will not, upon cooler 
thoughts, appear so strange to you. You will consider 
they come from one who is not more a friend to you than 
he is to the Church ; and, if examples be of any weight, I 
can assure you this side of the question is by no means 
destitute of proselytes ; and that when you come to know 
the world more, you will find this study neglected to a 
degree you little imagined. But it is reasons, not exam- 
ples, will determine you. To come, therefore, to them : 
let me in the 

I. First place, observe to you, that the study of the 
Scriptures, such a thorough study of them, I mean, as you 
aim at, is extremely difficult, and not to be successfully 
pursued without a very great and constant application, 
and a previous knowledge of many other parts of useful 
learning. The New Testament cannot be understood 
without the Old ; the tniths revealed in one are grounded 
on the prophecies contained in the other ; which makes 
the study of the whole Scriptures necessary to him that 
would understand thoroughly a part of them. Nor can 
the Apocryphal books, how much soever they are generally 
slighted, be safely neglected, there being a great chasm of 
five hundred years between the end of the Prophets and 
the beginning of the Gospel; which period is of the 
greatest use for the understanding of the New Testa- 
ment, and yet is the least known. But now, if the Old 
Testament must be well studied, a good knowledge of 
the Oriental tongues is absolutely necessary. No man 
can be ignorant, who knows any thing of letters, that no 
versions of old books can be thoroughly depended on, 
the mistakes are so many and sometimes of great moment ; 
especially the versions of books writ in a language little 
understood, and many parts of it in a style extremely figu- 
rative, and those figures such as these parts of the world 
are almost wholly strangers to* But, put the case these 
difficulties were less than they are, is it no easy matter to 
add to Greek and Latin the knowledge of so many other 
)anguages ? Do not they two alone find work enough for 
Jnost scholars ? What pains then must a. man take^ if he will 
study so many others besides 1 And li t\ve Viio^\^^%^ ^^ 
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the Old Testament could be dispensed with, give me 
leave to tell you that the language even of the New Tes- 
tament is not to be understood with so little pains as is 
commonly imagined. It is learnt, indeed, in schools, and 
from hence thought to be the easiest Greek that can be 
read ; but they who have read it in another manner than 
school-boys, know it to be quite otherwise. Not to men- 
tion the difficulties peculiar to St. Paul, whose Epistles 
are a very great part of the New Testament ; Plato and 
Demosthenes are in many respects not so hard as even 
the easier books. The style, indeed, in the historical 
books, is plain and simple ; but, for all that, even those 
parts have their difficulty, — ^and the whole is writ in a 
language peculiar to the Jews. The idiom is Hebrew or 
Syriac, though the words be Greek, which makes some 
knowledge of those languages still necessary. 

Again, though it were not necessary to read the Old 
Testament in the oiiginal, yet the Greek version of it 
must be read, and that carefully; it being oftentimes the 
best, if not the only, help to explain the language of the 
New ; besides that all citations in the New are generally 
made from it. But now, how laborious a thing must it 
be to study an ill version of a very hard book which we 
cannot read in the original ! I call it an ill version ; for 
though it be indeed a very good one, considering the time 
it was writ in, yet, as a version, it must be sdlowed by 
those who can judge of it, to be far from being exact or 
true. A man need only consult it on some hard places 
in the Pentateuch, as well as in the poetic or prophetic 
books, to be convinced of this. It was certainly far from 
perfect at first, and is made much worse by the corrup- 
tions it has suffered in handing down to us ; so that I may 
venture to affirm that, should anybody now-a-days make 
a version so imperfect, instead of admiration and esteem, 
his work would be much despised by most of our modern 
critics. 

I might to these add many other difficulties that attend 
a serious study of the New Testament. It requires a 
good knowledge of the Jewish state at the time of our 
Saviour's coming; a knowledge of their government, 
Sanhedrim, synagogues, customs, traditions, opinions, 
sects; the kinds of learning received among them.v wh«.t 
they borrowed from the Greeks; 'w\veii \)c«ivc tk^^nj^r.^ "^^^ 
^egorical manner of expounding t\ie ^t\^\xx^^ Xi^^^^svs 
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and on what grounds ; what their particular expectations 
were in relation to the Messiah, and what they taught, 
and on what grounds, in relation to angels, daemons, pos- 
se««ions, oracles, miracles, &c. 

But it is in vain, you say, to tell you of difficulties. 
You are resolved not to be deterred; you have time 
before you, good eyes, a strong constitution, a mind pre- 
pared lor fatigue, a reasonable degree of skill in the lan- 
guages, and are furnished with a competent knowledge 
in all the parts of useful learning that are preparatory to 
this study; so that difficulties animate rather than dis- 
hearten you ; and I am not unwilling so far to agree with 
you, that were there no objection against this study but 
the difficulty, this alone should not deter one who is so 
well prepared for it. But if you ai'e able to go through 
so laborious a study, I presume you are not fond of diffi- 
culties for difficulties' sake. You cannot think it reason- 
able to take so much pains, unless it will turn to some 
good account. I shall therefore in the 

II. Second place, take leave to ask, Cui bono? What 
good can come of so much pains ? For it may seem that 
a free, serious, impartial and laborious study of the Scrip- 
tures will be of no great service, for the following 
reasons : 

1st, Because it is plain the orthodox faith is not founded 
on a nice and critical knowledge of the Scriptures. Many 
of the ancient Christians, it will be allowed, were not 
great critics, but argued very much in a mystical way. 
Origen in particular, who was the greatest scholar Chris- 
tianity had bred to that time, perpetually turns the letter 
of Scripture into allegory ; from whence we may reason- 
ably conclude, that the knowledge of the bare literal 
sense was, in the judgment of many even in those times, 
thought to be of little use. 

But, 2ndly, it is certain that the original language of 
the Old Testament was known to very few for the first 
six centuries, in which those general councils were held 
wherein all the articles of the orthodox faith were settled. 
They governed themselves and determined all their con- 
troverted points by the Greek version; and those who 
knew Hebrew best, whether they took to the mystical or 
Jiteral way, had the misfortune to be least orthodox. So 
it was with Origen, who knew the Scriptures so well that 
ije bad them eSi hy heart. And Euae\>\\ia a.u'i o\)c^^^., 
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who Studied and understood the literal sense of the Scrip- 
tures best in the next ages, succeeded little better ; so that 
this study seems to have been of little use to the establish* 
ment of the orthodox faith. Now, if an exact and cri- 
tical knowledge of the Scriptures was not necessary to 
the settling of the faith, it cannot be necessary to the un* 
deivtanding of it, or to the understanding those who hare 
writ best in the explication and defence of it. On the 
contrary, such a knowledge tends to lessen our esteem 
for the fathers of the Church, by discovering their mis* 
takes, and may weaken our regard to the decisions of 
councib, by exposing the falseness of the ground they 
seem to be built on. A man well skilled in the litend 
sense of the Scriptures will often find, in the fathers and 
councils, texts of Scripture urged very insufficiently, and 
great stress laid upon passages which, when critically ex- 
plained, prove nothing, or perhaps make against them; 
which suggests to me a third reason why it may seem that 
such a study can do no good. And that is, 

Srdly, Because the orthodox faith does not depend 
upon the Scriptures, considered absolutely in themselves, 
but as explained by Catholic tradition. The faith was 
preserved in creeds, and handed down from one orthodox 
bishop to another, whose business it was to keep this 
sacred depositum pure and undefiled, and to deliver it to 
his successor entire as he received it It was by this tra* 
dition the main articles of faith were preserved in the 
Church, and not from any particular study of the Scrip* 
tures. The ground, therefore, of these articles must 
carefully be distinguished from the Scriptures that have 
been brought in proof of them : these proofs may be weak 
and inconclusive, but the truth stands independent of 
them. It is the faith they have received ; and if at any 
time they argue weakly for it from the Scriptures, it is 
an argument indeed against their learning, but none 
against their orthodoxy. 

This, therefore, may seem another good argument to 
prove that an exact and careful study of the Scriptures is 
not a safe and profitable study. It is a much safer, as 
well as a more compendious way to make a man ortho* 
dox, to study the tradition of the Church. 

But you will say, that to send you from Scri^vix^ Vi 
Tradition is to turn you out of Paradise, ^i^^ Qc^x^^a ^ 
God, into a vast confused, bewildered x^food.*, ^wd. \Jkb5^ 
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this is SO far from mending the matter, that it is ten 
times more laborious than the study I would dissuade 
you from ; and so, I confess, it is, if all the ecclesiastical 
writers were to be carefully read in order to know the 
Catholic tradition. . But that is not my meaning. The 
substance of Catholic tradition lies in much less compass : 
the Established Church, you will allow, is orthodox in all 
necessary points. If, therefore, you know the sense of 
the Established Church, you have in epitome the Church 
Catholic, and therefore you need only study lier opinions 
to make you orthodox ; and this the most illiterate man 
may find in the Liturgy and Articles. This, I trust you 
will allow, is as short a way as could be wished of know- 
ing all that is necessary to be known. A very little time 
will serve a man to read, in his mother- tongue, things 
which all together would not fill a moderate volume ; and 
he will be orthodox enough, and have a great deal of time 
to spare for other studies that will turn to more account. 
Besides that it is of great advantage to go in a way that 
is safe as well as sh(yrU and will lead you into the know- 
ledge of all useful truths without the hazard of falling 
into any dangerous opinion. 

4thly, But if you will insist that it is Scripture and not 
Tradition that the faith is founded on, there is one thing 
farther I must put you in mind of, which may seem to 
prove that a profound and laborious study of the Scrip- 
tures will not make you at all more orthodox. It is a 
fundamental principle amongst Protestants, that whatever 
is necessary to be believed, is plainly and clearly revealed 
in the Scriptures ; and consequently, what is not plainly 
and clearly revealed in them, cannot be necessary. Now 
if what is plain and clear in Scripture is the only part that 
is necessary to be known, then a laborious search into the 
obscurer parts may seem unnecessary to the obtaining a 
true orthodox faith. You will say, perhaps, that notwith- 
standing this declaration of Protestants, it may and has 
been urged against them by their adversaries, tliat they 
do believe, and maintain as necessary, articles that cannot 
be proved by plain and clear passages of Scripture. This, 
I confess, has been urged, and may possibly be true of all 
parties of them except the Established Church ; but, if it 
be, it proves only that they are not true to their principle — 
not that the priadpie is not in itself true and good. And 
he Burely must be allowed to be the laeaX YtoXe-aXwiX., ^\vo 
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adheres best to the principle on which the Reformation 
was founded. 

5.thly, Once more : supposing the study of the Scrip- 
tures as necessary as you please ; — in the last place, I say, 
and I am sure the world will say it with me, that they 
have been sufficiently studied already ; and if any parts 
remain still obscure, who can hope to clear up passages 
that have puzzled so many great men, or will presume in 
disputable points to set up his private judgment against 
them that were men of more learning, of abler parts, of 
greater application, and better acquainted with the tra- 
dition of the Church than any one will now be allowed 
to be? And (which is the best guide in knowledge of 
religion) they were moreover men of most exemplary 
piety, devotion and humility ; virtues of which very littlie 
footsteps are to be found in the learned men of our 
times. 

Must not, now, a man have a strong bent of mind indeed, 
who cannot by all these reasons be dissuaded from giving 
himself up to a study that may by many be thought as 
unprofitable as it is laborious ; but will go on, in defiance 
of all that has been said to convince him that he wastes 
himself in vain, and that there will be no fruits of all his 
labour, but to know he knows nothing? I call that 
nothing which will turn to no account. 

But, to shew you I am disposed to make all possible 
concessions, I will grant that even this objection might 
be got over, were this the worst of it ; but I have one ar^ 
gument still in reserve that I am persuaded will be deci- 
sive. My 

in. Third argument, then, is this — That a painful, 
exact, impartial study of the Scriptures, will by some be 
thought not only to do no good, but also a great deal of 
hurt, both to the public and to yourself. 

1st, It will do hurt to the public. It will disturb the» 
peace of the Church, and that cannot but have a malig- 
nant influence on the State. 

It is certain that disputes in the Church disturb the 
peace of it ; and it is as certain these disputes have been 
generally raised by men pretending to a superior know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, and to discoveries that have es- 
caped others. The Scriptures have always been made 
this use of by the heretics of old ; and \\. \'& \]t\a Oix^x^rX^-^ 
of the great heretics of this and tlie last. ^.^'^^ ^\vo\iaM^ 
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set up for a free and impartial search into the literal sense 
of the Scriptures above the rest of the Christian world. 
But with wnat success ? They have purchased their pre- 
tended knowledge of the Scriptures at the expense of 
their reputation, and their study has destroyed their or- 
thodoxy. And were not their books and opinions care* 
fully suppressed, and their persons rendered odious to the 
people, who knows what disturbances they mio^ht have 
created to the Church? On the other hand, the peace 
the Church has enjoyed for many years among its own 
members, seems to be owing to no one thing more than 
to a general neglect of this study ; and the dangers that 
at present threaten its tranquillity come wholly from 
men who have endeavoured to revive a study that has so 
often proved pernicious to its peace. 

Nor can it well be otherwise. For what security has 
a man that sets out in this way ; that attempts to study the 
Scriptures in a free and impartial manner, laying aside 
all prepossessions and previous notions, resolving to see 
with his own eyes and judge for himself, and to believe 
nothing that he is not upon his own search convinced is 
clearly contained in them; — what security has such a 
man that he shall not tall into some opinions that hare 
been already condemned as erroneous and heretical, 
or which may interfere with those that are commonly 
received ; which if they do not immediately strike at any 
fundamental point, yet will be thought to <lo so; and 
may have a tendency to put scruples into weak minds, 
and to disturb the peace of the Church, by raising doubts 
about the meaning or truth of some articles, or by assert- 
ing that an explicit belief of them is not necessary. It is 
8o natural for curious and inquisitive minds to deviate 
from the common road, and the examples are so many, 
that it is odds but you do so too, unless you had more 
lead in your constitution, or a more refined understand- 
ing, than any curious man ever had yet ; otherwise you 
cannot be sure that you shall not study yourself into 
doubts at least, if not into opposite opinions, concerning • 
some received notions. You will doubt, perhaps, of the 
authority or author of some canonical book, and think, 
perhaps, that some passages are interpolated, or that some 
f!elebrated texts are not genuine, or should be otherwise 
refid, or have not been rightly understood, or do not 
prove the point they are common\y \)TO\x%\v\ lot. You 
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may fall into notions that will be thought tending to Ari- 
anism or the like. You may reject arguments brought 
from the Old Testament, to prove the Trinity, as trifling 
and proving nothing but the ignorance of those that make 
use of them. You may think a prophecy has a literal 
meaning, where commonly the mystical is thought the 
only one. You may think that many fexts in the New 
Testament, which are strong against the Socinians, do not 
prove against the Arian notion ; — that the title, Son of 
God, has not always one uniform meaning in the Gospel, 
and that that single expression, of itself, is no proof of 
any thing in God analogous to generation in men ; — that 
the identical consubstantiality of the Son, the eternal 
procession of the Spirit, and many other notions relating 
to the Trinity, though they may be true in themselves, 
are not so in virtue of the texts alleged for them. These 
notions learned men have fallen into ; and from thence it 
is to be presumed you will not easily keep clear of them. 
I choose to instance chiefly in matters relating to the Tri- 
nity, because it is the controversy now on foot ; but the 
like may be said on many other articles, in each of which 
the truth is but one, but the errors infinite. And there is 
hardly any notion with respect to- any of them which some 
learned man, by following his own private judgment, 
instead of taking the doctrine of the Church for his guide, 
has not fallen into. 

Now if you should study yourself into any new opi- 
nions, or into old ones that have been condemned, what 
will you do ? Will you keep them to yourself, or publish 
them ? Or shall I rather say, it is no question. The 
authors of new notions are apt to be very fond of them ; 
they think it barbarous and cruel to stifle the infant in its 
birth. There is a secret pleasure in singularity : to differ 
from the vulgar is, in appearance, to be above them ; and 
to be distinguished from the herd is too great a tempta- 
tion to be easily resisted. But, had you prudence enough to 
govern your ambition, conscience may come in here and 
make you do what ambition could not. The truths you 
think you have discovered, either are or will be thought 
by you of too much importance to the honour of God 
and the good of religion to be concealed. You will look 
on them as the blessings of God on your studies, and 
think it a capital crime to extinguish the li^ht Wisi^xs:^- 
press the knowledge he has imparted to '^wx. \xL^SBOl^^ 

B 
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you will think yourself under tlie highest obligation not 
to dissemble in religious matters, and conceal from tho 
church of God opinions which you are convinced are not 
only true, but of great sendee to it. Let me then con- 
elude, that the novel or revived opinions which your 
study leads you into will be published to the world. What 
now will be the consequence? Certain mischief, but no 
certain good at all. No good, I say ; for possibly your 
notions may be wrong or not of consequence ; and, whe- 
ther they are or not, the presumption against you will be 
so strong, that your notions will not be received, and 
perhaps not examined ; they will be condemned as novel 
notions, or as exploded ones ; and whatever you advance, 
it will be thought a certain proof of its being of no con- 
sequence, that in so many ages it has never been received. 
There is no room, therefore, to expect that what you ad- 
vance should be received or do any good. But the mischief 
is sure and certain : it will raise scruples in weak, unsta- 
ble minds, sap the foundations of the orthodox faith, and 
give a handle to sceptical men, who because some things 
are called into doubt, (though incidental matters only, 
and of little consequence,) will think they have a right 
from thence to question every thing. Thus the Church 
and established faith will suffer by the scruples put into 
its fiiends, and the handle given to its enemies. And 
when religious disputes are begun, designing men know 
how to intermix affairs of state with them; and then 
nobody knows where they will end or what mischief 
they may not do. Whereas if you can be content to go 
in the beaten road, — if you will implicitly submit to the 
received notions, and humbly think the judgment of the 
Church, where it is not the same, better than your own, — 
you will be out of harm's way, and neither hurt the 
Church nor yourself. 

2. I add yourself, as another motive that ought to have 
great weignt with you in this question; for you cannot 
disturb the peace of the Church without being greatly a 
sufferer yourself. If you really do not disturb its peace, 
it is all one, you will be inteqjreted to do it, and that will 
bring on you more evils than I would wish to my great- 
est enemy. In a word, you will be thought a heretic — a 
term which there is a strange magic in, though it has no 
determinate meanmg in the mouth of the people, nor any 
//y meaning' in itself. It is supposed to mc\u^^ m\X ^n^y>j 
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thing that is had ; it makes every thing appear odious and 
deformed; it dissolves all fiiendships, extinguishes all 
former kind sentiments, however just and well deserved ; 
and, from the time a man is deemed a heretic, it is cha- 
rity to act against all rules of charity; and the more they 
violate the laws of God in dealing with him, it is, in their 
opinion, doing God the greater service. 

That you may not think this is said at random, purely 
to frighten you into a compliance with me, let me desire 
you to consider seriously the natural consequences of 
being under the imputation of heresy. And the first I 
would observe, is, that from the moment your people 
have this opinion of you, you are incapacitated from 
ivorking much good upon them ; and that, I am sure, so 
good a man as you are must think to be a great evil. 
While they think you orthodox, your virtuous and inof- 
fensive behaviour, your strict sobriety and temperance, 
your affable and familiar manner of conversing with 
them, your generous and charitable regard to those who 
are sick or in distress; these good qualities, joined to your 
plain and easy, but affectionate and moving manner of 
instructing them, have a mighty influence, and you may 
lead them as you please. They admire and endeavour to 
imitate your good example; your virtuous conduct is a 
constant, though tacit, reproof when they do amiss ; the 
very sight of you is a lecture of virtue to them ; and the 
influence you have already had, in the little time you 
have been among them, is too visible to be denied. But 
from the time you are called heretic, much of the good 
you could have done is at an end. Those who before 
had a secret veneration of you, think it their duty to 
defame and injure you. Your virtue they call hypocrisy — 
your humility, spiritual pride. They look on you as an 
abandoned wretch ; that God has withdrawn his grace, 
and that the devil is at the bottom of all you have been 
doing; that nothing can better testify their orthodoxy 
than to throw off all regard both to your doctrine and 
example ; and, for fear they should seem to be infected 
with your errors, they will return to the vices you had 
persuaded them to leave, and, for the future, will take 
effectual care not to be the better for you. 

Nobody can do much good whom the people do xvQt 

think a good man ; and that cautioX "Vie ^:«L"^e^^ ^^rXnkvv 

so much reproach and infamy mW, fv^'t ot ^'^^c^^«^^^^ 
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heaped on you if you do not continue orthodox. And 
this you cannot doubt, if you will but reflect on what 
passes under your own eyes ; and therefore it is in vain 
to fancy your virtue will protect you. No, the most con- 
spicuous virtue will not be believed. If you are guilty 
of no open vices, secret ones will be imputed to you : 
your inquiries will be called vain, curious and forbidden 
studies. Pride and ambition will be said to be the secret 
springs of them : a search after truth will be called a love 
of novelty ; the doubting of a single text will be scepti-^ 
cism ; the denial of an argument, a renouncing of the faith. 
To say what the Scriptures have said, and in the very 
same words too, if not explained in the common way, 
will be blasphemy ; and the most sincere concern for the 
honour of Almighty God, you cannot be sure will not be 
interpreted downright atheism. Every thing you say or 
do will have a wrong turn given it. A slip of memory 
shall be made wilful prevarication ; a mistake in a citation 
shall be forgery and corruption ; an error in an incidental 
point of learning shall be a good proof that you know 
nothing. Every inaccurate expression shall be pressed 
into a crime ; any little warmth of temper shall be aggra- 
vated into pride and positiveness, into a contempt of 
authority and ill manners. In short, all the indiscretions 
of a man's former life shall be ript up, and nothing for- 
given that can be remembered or strained to his disad- 
vantage. And where is the man that can be fond of such- 
usage? For my part, I am free to declare I am afraid I 
should not have virtue or courage enough to undergo 
such a fiery trial. 

Now all this a man will draw upon himself, that brings 
himself under the imputation of heresy ; whereas the 
orthodox man lives quiet and at ease, unmolested and 
unenvied. His faults (and who has not some ?) shall be 
extenuated or excused, if not quite buried in oblivion ; 
his want of temper shall be a commendable zeal ; his indis- 
cretion, good-nature; his mistakes shall be imputed to 
haste or inadvertency ; and, when they cannot be defended, 
it will be argued in his favour that the greatest men 
sometimes err, and the writers of the first rank are not 
always in the right : or perhaps a mistake shall turn to his 
iidvantage; it will be shewn to be an error on the right 
side, and that a good cause drew him into \t. H\a leam- 
j'n^, on the other hand, shall be magm^e^ Aa^^joxv^ xiv^^- 
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sure; everybody will be full of his good qualities, and 
his virtues shall be set in the best light to shew them- 
selves and cover his faults. In a word, orthodoxy atones 
for all vices, and heresy extinguishes all virtues. That 
this is nothing but the bare truth, I appeal to what you 
every day hear and see yourself. 

There are, you know. Two Clergymen of the town who 
have studied themselves into heresy, or at least into a sus- 
picion of it ; both of them men of fair, unblemished cha- 
racters. One has all his life been cultivating piety and 
virtue and good learning, rigidly constant himself in the 
public and private duties of religion, and always promot- 
ing in others virtue and such learning as he thought would 
conduce most to the honour of God, by manifesting the 
greatness and wisdom of his works. He has given the world 
sufficient proofs that he has not misspent his time, by 
very useful works of philosophy and mathematics : he has 
applied one to the explication of the other, and endea- 
voured by both to display the glory of the Great Crea- 
tor. And to his study of nature he early joined the study 
of the Scriptures; and his attempts, whatever the success 
be, were at least well meant; and, considering the diffi- 
culty of the subjects he has engaged in, it must be allowed 
that in the main they are well aimed ; and if he has not 
succeeded, no more have others who have meddled with 
the same subjects. Nor is he more to be blamed than 
they. To be blamed, did I say? — I should have said, not 
less to be commended. For sure it is a commendable 
design to explain scripture difficulties, and to remove the 
objections of profane men, by shewing there is nothing 
in the Sacred Writings but what is true and rational. 

But what does a life thus spent avail ? To what pur- 
pose so many watchful nights and weary days ? — so much 
piety and devotion? — so much mortification and self- 
denial ? — such a zeal to do good and to be useful to the 
world ? — so many noble specimens of a great genius and 
of a fine i magination ? It is the poor man's misfortune Tfor 
poor he is, and like to be, not having the least preier- 
ment) to have a warm head, and to be very zealous in 
what he thinks the cause of God. He thinks prudence 
the worldly wisdom condemned by Christ and his apos- 
tles, and that it is gross prevarication and hypocrisy to 
conceal the discoveries he conceives Vve Vvaa xcvaAe.* '\\^^a^ 
heat of temper betrays him into sotae \tkj^\s.'ixvi'^\. ^'^'^'^^- 
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sions and hasty assertions : designing to hurt nobody, he 
fancies nobody designs to hurt him, and is simple enough 
to expect the same favourable allowances will be made 
to him, that he sees made to those who write against him. 
As to his learning, it is his misfortune that he is not 
skilled enough in the learned languages to be a great 
critic in them, and yet seems not to be sensible of his defi- 
ciency in this respect. And what advantage is taken of 
this, that he has not less heat and more criticism ? His 
learning is treated in tl>at manner, that you would think 
he did not know the first elements of Greek ; though even 
in that he is much superior to most of those who make so 
free with him ; and you every day hear his performances 
run down as whimsies and chimeras by men who never 
read them, and, if they did, could not understand them. 
Nor does his warmth of temper come off better : it is all 
over obstinacy, pride and heretical pravity — a want of 
modesty and due deference to just authority. They that 
speak most favourably look upon him as crazed, and little 
better than a madman. This is the poor man's character ; 
and, low as he is, they cannot be content to leave him 
quiet in his poverty. Whereas had he not been early pos^ 
sessed with a passionate love for the scripture and philo- 
sophy, — ^had he not thought it his duty above all things to 
promote the glory of God, and been persuaded that could 
no way be so well done as by the study of his word and 
works, — it is more than probable he had at this time been 
orthodox ; and then, instead of his present treatment, his 
faults would have been overlooked, the learning he excels 
in would have been extolled, and no defect would have 
been found in other parts of it. He would have been 
cried up as an ornament of the age, and no preferment 
would have been denied or envied him. 

This you know to be the case with One of the new here- 
tics : the Other is so prudent in his conduct, that he comes 
under but a suspicion of favouring the same notions. How, 
now, is he treated ? Prudence in him is as great a crime 
as the want of it in the other. The imprudent man is 
treated as a madman and a rank Arian ; the prudent one 
is less a heretic, but more dangerous — Sobrius accessit ad 
evertendam Ecclesiam ; and therefore the greater alarm 
must bo raised against him. And what has he done? 
U'Ajr he has, with a great deal of pains, brought together 
m the best manner he could all the passa^e^ m ^^ l^^\t 
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Testament relating to the doctrine of the Trinity; and so 
far his work is what those who differ from him should h% 
pleased with, since he has brought the materials together 
to enable men to form a right judgment of the question 
in dispute, and has put into their hands, if he be in the 
wrong, the best weapons against himself. But he has 
interpreted some texts in a manner that is not liked. It 
is true, he has so ; but not once, that I remember, has he 
giyen an interpretation that is purely of his own head. 
He brings great vouchers, and, if he errs, it is always in 
good company. This is his offence : he has maintained, 
with many others, particularly with the late Dean of St. 
Paul's, in opposition to Sabellianism, that the three Per- 
sons of the Trinity are three real, distinct Beings ; and 
the belief of three really distinct Beings, perfectly equal, 
he maintains, with Dr. South, to be Tritheism ; and that 
there must therefore be a subordination. Now, whether 
this notion be right or not, if he cannot escape ill treat* 
ment, give me leave to say that, if your study should 
lead you into any opinions contrary to what is generally 
received, you can with no reason expect better quarter* 
He is a man who has all the good qualities that can meet 
together to recommend him; he is possessed of all the 
parts of learning that are valuable in a clergyman, in a 
degree that few possess any single one ; he has joined to 
a good skill in the three learned languages a great com* 
pass of the best philosophy and mathematics, as appears 
by his Latin works ; and his English ones are such a 
proof of his own piety and of his knowledge in divinity, 
and have done so much service to religion, as would 
make any other man, that was not under the suspicion of 
heresy, secure of the friendship and esteem of all good 
Churchmen, especially of the clergy. And to all this piety 
and learning, and the good use that has been made of 
it, is added a temper happy beyond expression ; a sweet, 
easy, modest, inoffensive, obliging behaviour adorns all his 
actions, and no passion, vanity, insolence or ostentation 
appears either in what he writes or says ; and yet these 
faults are often incident to the best men, in the freedoms 
of conversation, and in writing against impertinent and 
unreasonable adversaries, especially stich as strike at the 
foundations of virtue and religion. This is the learning, 
this the temper, of the man \7hoa« &\a3A^ cA V>Ra^«.Tv^\.\««i 
has betrayed him into a suspicioiv oi sotfta \w"fet^^'^"5ii^ ^'^^ 
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nions ; and because it has, he must be blackened and de- 
famed — he must be worried out of the great and clear 
reputation he is possessed of; and he, that has so many 
shining qualities, must be insulted by every worthless 
wretch, as if he had as little learning and virtue as the 
lowest of those who are against him. What protection, 
now, can you promise yourself from your virtue, when a 
man of such a character cannot be safe in his good name ? 
Whatever, therefore, you do, be orthodox: orthodoxy 
will cover a multitude of sins, but a cloud of virtues 
cannot cover the want of the minutest particle of ortho- 
doxy. 

It is expected, no matter how unreasonably, that a man 
should always adhere to the party he has once taken. It 
is the opinion of the world, that he is all his life bound 
by the subscriptions he made in his first years ; as if a man 
were as wise at twenty-four, and knew as much of the 
scripture and antiquity, and could judge as well of them, 
as he can at fifty. And yet if a man will be studying 
these things, he cannot be sure he shall continue a year 
together in the same sentiments; and if he should not, he 
must either stifle his persuasion against the dictates of his 
conscience, or be exposed to the worst treatment, to be 
called a renegado, a false brother, a heretic,^ or any thing 
that malice can suggest. 

But I have not yet done. This is not the worst of it. 
This perhaps you may pretend to despise, and not care 
what the world says of you, so long as your conscience 
cannot reproach you. Well, let then all concern for repu- 
tation go. Can you be proof against one farther conse- 
quence of lying under the imputation of heresy? Can 
you bear to see yourself, your wife and children, ruined 
and undone? This, I see, startles you. But you ask, 
What danger can there be of that ? An Englishman, 
you say, is out of the reach of persecution or an inquisi- 
tion : that spirit, God be thanked ! is banished the land, 
and even convict heretics are protected from the flames. 
Very true, the spirit of persecution is either gone or is 
disarmed, and that I look on as one of the invaluable 
blessings of the Revolution ; but can you be sure it will 
not return ? And suppose it will not ; are you therefore 
secure that an imputation of heresy will not end in the 
ruin of yourself and family? You and your children will 
not be burnt, indeed, but you may \>e as effecXxwIVi"^ x>xffifti 
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as if you were. You may be excommunicated, and, in 
virtue of that, be thrown into jail, to rot there, while 
your family are starving. And (which cannot be too 
well considered) when once you come into those circum- 
stances, what is there can deliver you? Your punish- 
ment will last and be the same as long as you continue 
in the same mind — a rule of punishment peculiar to the 
ecclesiastic state. In civil cases, the offender, if his crime be 
not capital, suffers a temporary punishment, proportioned 
to the fault he has committed ; and when he has undergone 
that, nothing further is required of him, except in some 
cases to find security for his good behaviour for the future. 
But in cases of heresy, there is no regard to the degree of 
the offence in the punishment inflicted : nor is there any 
end of it. It is not enough to have suffered the severest 
punishment, though for the smallest offence; it is not 
enough to give security of not offending for the future. 
The innocent offender must declare (what it is oftentimes 
impossible he should declare) that he has changed his sen- 
timents, and is become orthodox; and this, though per- 
haps no methods of conviction have been used, except 
that of punishment be one. This is the miserable condi- 
tion of a convict heretic. The punishment which fell on 
him for expressing thoughts heretical, he must continue to 
endure for barely thinking ; which is a thing not in his 
own power, but depends on the evidence that appears to 
him. He must for ever (cruel justice I) for ever suffer 
for his private thoughts (though they go not beyond his 
own heart) the punishment which some overt act has 
once drawn upon him. To punish toties quoties, as often 
as those overt acts are repeated, will not satisfy the holy 
office ; nor can a forbearance of such acts avail any Uiing, 
or a promise of ^silence for the future ; which yet is all 
that is in a man's power. No, he must recant, whether 
he can or not ; and generally it is required to be done in 
words drawn up for him ; so that if he do not see reason 
to change his opinion, and will not say he has changed 
when he has not, he is in for life, and his punishment can 
only end with it. 

Indeed, on every supposition, a man excommunicated for 
heresy has a sad time of it ; for if he does not recant, he 
is (as I have said) in prison for life, and his family \swvi&\, 
starve; and if he does recant, wliat doe^ V^ ^eX Vj S^"^ 
His liberty, indeed ; but what e\ae? W\W. ^eo^\^\i^'^'^^ 
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he is sincere ? Will they not think his recantation loosely 
drawn in favour of him, to make it a recantation in ap- 
pearance only ? Or if it be in the strongest words, will 
he not, if he submit to it, be suspected to equivocate? 
Will they not expect the reasons of his change ? Will 
they not ask (if he says no more for the orthodox side 
than has been said before) why, if these reasons are convin- 
cing now, he did not think them so before ? Will they not 
conclude that to him they are inconclusive still, unless he 
can find better reasons than the best that had been before 
offered him ? — which I take to be a contradiction. And 
will it not be argued from thence that he is not changed — 
that it is the punishment only, and not his opinions, he 
would leave ? So that if he continues in his opinions, he 
must lie under all the infamy and punishment of heresy; 
and if he does not, yet it will be supposed he does. He 
is punished for acting according to his conscience ; and if 
he would leave the heresy imputed to him, he will be 
said to act against his conscience, and perhaps be reputed 
a worse man than he was before. Thus, in all events, — 
once a heretic, and always miserable. The reputation 
(change or not) is never to be retrieved — no preferment or 
employment to be hoped for. He will always be suspected 
of heresy, who is once guilty ; and his wife and children 
must see him the perpetual subject of reproach and oblo- 
quy, and feel it too ; feel it in their character, feel it in 
their maintenance ; as if the children of a heretic were a 
brood of monsters, a nuisance to the commonwealth, and 
infected the very air they breathe in. 

These misfortunes a man of the most unblemished life 
may draw upon himself and family, if he will be meddling 
with so dangerous a study, and cannot in conscience dis- 
semble the result of it ; misfortunes which the vilest, 
lewdest, most immoral wretch upon earth is in no danger 
of. The greatest immoralities, nay, a long course of them, 
shall oftentimes escape unpunished, especially if a man be 
very orthodox , but if they do not, the punishment extends 
only to the person of the offender. It derives no infamy 
on himself if he reforms, nor on his children if he do not : 
they are rather pitied for having such a father, and every- 
body is willing to be kind to them. Who now, after this, 
can be fond of a study that may bring on him, let him be 
never so innocent, such a load of misery and infamy — ^^a 
yoad ivlthout measure and without end"^ A^ud Vi \\\\^ ^^^ 
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be the consequence of excommunication, tell me how 
much better it is than persecution. 

But you will say that it is possible a man's studies may 
not lead him into any heretical opinion; and if they 
should, yet it is not very easy to convict a heretic, or to say 
what is heresy. To the first, I have already said enough; 
as to the other, I confess it is not very easy to convict a 
man of heresy. The law seems to be deficient in this 
point; but who knows how soon this defect may be sup- 
plied by a new law ? And in the mean time, it may be 
difficult indeed to convict a man of heresy, but perhaps 
it may be found not to be impossible : and if it should, it 
is but changing the word, and the offender may be come 
upon easily enough. If, through a defect in the laws, he 
cannot be convicted of heresy, he may, however, be con- 
victed of Avriting or speaking against the established 
doctrine of the Church; and that will draw on him all 
the same consequences that heresy would do. For 
heresy is the opposing the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church ; but the doctrine of the Established Church will 
readily be supposed to be the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church ; and therefore to oppose the doctrine of one, is in 
effect to oppose both. So that a man shall be deemed a 
heretic to all intents and purposes, and sentenced to the 
same punishment, though in the sentence itself, for his 
comfort, the word heresy may be left out. 

But you are willing to think the temper of the English 
clergy more moderate, and the generality of them avei*se 
to every thing that looks like the spirit of Popery ; as the 
ruining of a good man merely for matters of opinion, 
must be allowed to do. I wish you may find it so, if ever 
there should be occasion. I confess there has appeared a 
good spirit, a very humane and (Christian temper, in 
some late writings, where perhaps it was not much ex- 
pected ; but for all that, I must beg leave to differ froHi 
you. If, indeed, no one would judge in a cause he did 
not understand ; if no one Avere allowed to understand a 
cause of heresy, but who was a good judge of the sense 
of scripture and of primitive antiquity ; if no one were 
esteemed to know scripture and antiquity, but those who 
had studied them well, who had read them carefully with 
their own eyes, and did not take the sense of them upon 
trust from modern Avriters ; if the arg\x.ixxexi\.'& i«v >kss. cyi^- 
nion were to he examined before \i\s oyvmoxv >^^x^ c.<cihx- 
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demned ; if a man before he gave his vote were to lay his 
hand upon his heart, and declare himself thus qualified to 
judge, that he had considered the matter, and would 
speak nothing but what he tliought ; — on these supposi- 
tions, I am apt to think, a number of judges would not 
very easily be found ; and when they were, it may reason- 
ably be presumed that they would not be very foi'ward to 
condemn. They would be sensible there was room for 
honest minds to be misled, from what they had read and 
observed themselves; they would know that there is more to 
be said on the other side than the generality at all dream 
of ; they would be careful how they discouraged learning 
by discouraging the inquiries of learned men. They 
would be very unwilling a man should suffer by their 
sentence, whose life they are sure is innocent and virtu- 
ous, but whose opinions they cannot be so sure are false 
as dangerous. They know discouragements in learning 
and virtue to be of such ill consequence, that a man's 
opinions must be very bad indeed to make it necessary to 
come to such extremities. But give me leave to say, you 
have no reason to expect such judges or such a backward- 
ness to judge. It is always supposed that the doctrine of 
the Church you are of is right — that it is the doctrine of 
scripture and antiquity; and this everybody thinks he 
understands. So that little learning or reading is neces- 
sai*y to make any clergyman a judge over the leamedest 
man alive. 

Another thing I take leave to tell you, is, that most 
men think they can do conscientiously whatever they 
can do legally. Men of refined and exalted under- 
standings, who have a large compass of thought and 
have looked into the principles of things, know that 
written laws are but deductions of the law of nature, 
which is prior to all human institutions ; that these some- 
times deviate from that unwritten law, and, when they do, 
are of no real intrinsic authority. They know that a 
thing is not just and reasonable because it is enacted ; but, 
in good governments, is enacted because it is just and 
reasonable. They know that laws are sometimes ob- 
tained by surprise or corruption, by party-management, 
by craft or superstition. They know that penal laws in 
matters of religion are seldom advisable. They would 
not easily contribute to the making them; and when they 
are made, would be glad to have uiem ^enexi^^ Vkfe ^ost- 
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mant. They know that no authority of man can alter the 
nature of things, or justify a cruel or unjust sentence in 
the sight of God. They are sure that if to punish men 
for tbeir opinions be not very right, there is no medium ; 
it must be very wrong. It is public robbery or murder 
tb deprive a man of his life or goods for his religion, if it 
be not just in itself to do so, as well as legal. 

Some perhaps may think in this manner; but these must 
be men of refined and exalted understandings, and there- 
fore must be very few. The generality think they may 
do justly whatever they can do legally : and it is, no 
doubt, for them, a good rule. They cannot judge of the 
nature of things for themselves, and therefore the law is 
the most proper guide and direction they can have. 
As long, therefore, as there are laws to punish the asserters 
of heretical opinions, or such as oppose the established 
doctrines, you may depend upon it they will not be 
suffered to lie dormant There will never be wanting 
great numbers who will call aloud to have them put in 
execution ; and they will think their zeal in this matter 
the best service they can do the Church. 

This is human nature ; thus it has been in all times : 
and no experience of the mischief done to Christianity by 
a forwardness to pronounce anathemas on those who dis- 
sent from the received opinions, will make us wiser. Tt 
may, I doubt not, be demonstrated with the greatest evi- 
dence, that all Christian churches have suffered more by 
their zeal for orthodoxy, and by the violent methods taken 
to promote it, than from the utmost efforts of their great- 
est enemies. But, for all that, the world will still think 
the same methods necessary. The same zeal will prompt 
to the same persecutions or prosecutions, (call them which 
you will,) without considering that the same means must 
necessarily produce, at long-run, the same fatal conse- 
quences. 

Let me, therefore, entreat you not to fancy the world 
is altered in this point. Do not think your opinions can- 
not ruin you, because it is not reasonable they should. 
Do not flatter yourself that temper, prudence and mode- 
ration can in religious controversies get the better of in- 
discreet zeal, bigotry and superstition. In short, be not 
hasty in espousing opinions which can have no otl\e^ 
effect but to lay the best men at the mexc^ oi nXv^ ^o\^x. 
Every meun person, who has nothing to Teo-otoxckftTw^ '^^^sx. 
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but his orthodoxy, and owes that, perhaps, wholly to his 
ignorance, Avill think he has a right to trample on you 
with contempt ; to asperse your character with virulent 
reflections ; to run down your writings as mean and pitiful 
performances, and give hard names to opinions he does 
not understand ; which you must bear, without the least 
hopes of being heard a word in your defence. 

Let me observe one thing more — that it is the misfor- 
tune of a clergyman that he is confined to one profession. 
Other men, if they cannot live in one way, are at liberty 
to try another ; but a man who has once the indelible cha- 
racter, must live by the one profession he has made his 
choice. If, therefore, that livelihood be taken from him, 
it is in vain he has learning, parts, industry and applica- 
tion. He will not be allowed to take any other courae to 
repair the loss he suffers by his opinions as a clergyman. 
His time and fortunes and studies have been spent to make 
him useful in that one profession ; and if he had abilities 
to maintain himself in any other, it is too late : he has 
made his choice, and must abide by it. This, then, is the 
unhappy dilemma a reputed heretic is reduced to : he will 
neither be suffered to keep the profession, nor to leave it; 
he shall neither live in it nor out of it. So that, notwith- 
standing his learning, parts, virtue and industry, — though 
he could make a good lawyer, physician, merchant or 
mechanic, — if he be not orthodox, all possibilities of living 
comfortably, at least, and reputably, are taken from him. 
Go, now, and think, if you can, that the ad\;.ice I give you 
is not the advice of a friend. It is the advice of one who 
loves virtue and learning, who is a friend to all good men, 
and is in particular greatly concerned for your success 
and advancement in the world. It is advice seconded by 
the examples of the greatest men ; for name me any one 
of the men most famed for learning in this or the last age, 
who have seriously turned themselves to the study of the 
Scriptures. I might name to you the most eminent men 
down from Scaliger and Casaubon to the present time. 
Capellus, indeed, and the excellent Grotius, are excep- 
tions ; but they met with such usage that one has little 
encouragement from their examples. But, not to go 
beyond our own country, who are the men that have ex- 
celled most (excepting always Sir Isaac Newton) in phi- 
losophy, astronomy and mathetnalics? Have they not 
beeh clergymen ? And was not l\ie\T ^VaW m xJcv^W ^v 
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enccs the effect of their great and constant application to 
them ? Was not that time spent in these studies, that you 
think should have been applied to the study of the Scrip- 
tures ? On the other hand, take out two or three from so 
great a body, and where is there a clergyman of a great 
genius, and tliat has made a chief figure in the learned 
world, that has writ upon the Scriptures — at least, with 
any masterly skill in criticism ? 

And what is it that all this can be imputed to ? Did 
these learned men decline this study because they wanted 
the abilities proper for it ? Surely that will not be said 
of men of their confessed learning. Or was there want 
of inclination and good- will to it? No, they were men 
of virtue and good Protestants, as well as scholars and 
men of letters. What then ? Did they, who have taken 
so much pains upon other books, and with so much suc- 
cess, think the Scriptures the only ones that needed not 
their help? Neither can that be pretended. They saw 
the sacred books, through the injury of time and the ig- 
norance of scribes, had suffered as well as others; and 
much more by false and absurd interpretations. To be 
plain, the one thing that turned them from so noble and 
necessary a study was the want of liberty which, in this 
study only, is denied men. They found it was dangerous 
to examine impartially and speak freely ; that they must 
write without liberty, or with no safety ; that it would be 
expected of them to strain all their wit and learning to 
patronize and palliate gross errors, instead of exposing or 
mending them; and to support the received interpreta- 
tions, however absurd, instead of such as reason and 
learning convinced them were the only true ones. But 
this was a task which men of ingenuous minds, whose in- 
tegrity and love of truth was equal to their penetration 
and great abilities, could not submit to ; for men to have 
eyes and understandings of their own, and yet not to 
see or understand but as they were bid, and that by men 
who could not see or understand themselves — «<; apyaXeov 
wpayiAal To make such a blind use of their learning and 
abilities was, they thought, to pervert the very end of 
them and really to dishonour God, whose service they 
were given for. Since, therefore, they could not bear 
the thoughts of studying the Scriptures on these terms, 
no part was left men who could noX \>fe \!^^ \i\x\. \.q xvcctv. 
to some other study, in which, wiXhouX. few: o^ ^^\\5^^^ «^ 
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offence, they might freely go whither Truth and Reason 
led. The consequence of which, besides the improve- 
ments made in arts and sciences, has been, that many of 
them have separately made more good emendations, and 
happily explained more difficulties, in the smallest Pagan 
writer, than they have done, take them all together, in 
two hundred years upon the whole body of the Scriptures. 
What then I would advise you is, to follow such ex- 
amples. Turn yourself to the study of the Heathen histori - 
ans, poets, orators and philosophers. Spend ten or twelve 
years upon Horace or Terence. To illusti-ate a billet- 
doux or a drunken catch, to explain an obscene jest, to 
make a happy emendation on a passage that a modest 
man would blush at, will do you more credit and be of 
greater service to you than the most useful employment 
of your time upon the Scriptures, unless you can resolve 
to conceal your sentiments and speak always with the 
vulgar. You see a present example in the great Bentley ; 
what a reputation has he acquired by the noble edition 
hd has given us of Horace ! How are his abilities con- 
fessed and admired by all ! But had the same genius, the 
same sagacity and labour, been applied to the study of 
the Scriptures, to settle the texts in doubtful places, to 
mend corrupted ones, explain hard ones, fix ^e meaning 
of obscure ones, and to trace out the literal sense where 
it can be done ; should he, I say, have attempted a work 
of this kind, instead of thanks and applause, it is mor^ 
than probable he would have been treated as a rash man, 
of no judgpnent, of little learning and less religion ; and if 
his works had been sentenced to the flames, a majority 
would have been for throwing him in after them. 

Consider well, therefore, how you engage where there 
is no retreat, no repentance, no room for pardon, if you 
once offend. You have two ways before you : one will 
enable you to be useful in the world without great trou- 
ble to yourself; it will crown your labours with success ; 
it will bring you reputation and esteem; it will put you 
into a way of making a decent provision for your family, 
and giving a good education to those two fine children 
God has blessed you with, and you may have many more. 
The other will itself fatigue you with many difficulties, 
and expose you to the most fatal consequences; it will 
dr&vr on yon an insupportable load of infemy, as a dis- 
turber of the Chaich and aa euemy V> t\)A ot^^tko^onL 
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faith, and in all probability end in the extreme poverty 
and ruin of yourself and family ; which God forbid should 
ever be the case of one who has no other views but to 
dedicate his life to God's service. 

I am, Sir, 

Your faithful, humble Servant. 



THE CONCLUSION. 



After all that has been said in this long letter, I am 
persuaded that many readers will still think what is here 
advanced a strange paradox ; or, perhaps, be scandalized 
at it as a very wicked one ; and will on no terms allow 
that clergymen should lay aside what ought to be their 
chief study. And, to be ingenuous, I will confess I am 
entirely of the same mind. I am as unwilling as they 
can be to admit the conclusion, that the study of the 
Scriptures should be deserted ; and yet cannot deny but, 
humanly speaking, this must be the consequence from 
these premises. If, therefore, we wiU not allow the con- 
clusion, we must shew the premises to be untrue, and 
that this study will not be attended with so much danger. 
But this we in vain attempt, if we do not our parts, at 
least, that these may not be the consequences. For, as 
long as they are, the study of the Scriptures will certainly 
continue to be neglected, as it now is ; and all men who 
contribute to these consequences, in any degree, do so far 
discourage the study of the Scriptures, whatever they 
pretend. 

In truth, there is nothing more absurd than to say the 
glorious things we do daily of the Scriptures, and at the 
same time make the study of them, to men of sincere and 
honest minds, so extremely hazardous and inconvenient. 
If, then, we would not be guilty of discouraging a study 
which we acknowledge to be the great duty of the clergy, 
as we are Christians ; if we would be true to the funda- 
mental princi{des of the Reformation, as Protestants, that 
the Scriptures are the only rule of faith ; let us use our 
best endeavours to remove the great obstacles that lie 
against the study oi them ; let us do wb»X ^^ (;»|cw "Co^ 
hturaed men ma,y have full UberVy W «X«A^ ^^^^ %itv^vi^^«»^ 
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freely and impartially; good encouragement given them 
to go through the lahour and difficulties of such a study, 
not slightly and superficially, but with such application 
and diligence as the nature of the thing requires, and 
have leave to speak their sense with all manner of safety; 
that their opinions may be examined fairly and with 
temper; that their names be not unjustly loaded with 
calumny and slander ; that their words and actions may 
be interpreted with the same candour as is shewn to 
those that differ from them ; that, if what they advance 
be right, it may be received ; if wrong, their errora may 
be refuted, as the mistakes of learned men on other sub- 
jects; if doubtful, and the Scriptures say so little or 
speak so obscurely that nothing can certainly be decided 
either way, that then nobody may be obliged to take 
either side as necessary ; that, whether their notions be 
right or wrong, their persons may, in all events, be safe, 
and their maintenance not affected by it ; that, as long 
as they live virtuously, and write with all due modesty 
and good manners, and advance nothing that breaks in 
upon morality and government, they may be treated in 
all respects as. those are, or ought to be, who employ 
themselves in any other part of useful learning. 

I must add, let them be never so much in the wrong, I 
can apprehend no danger from it to the Church ; or that 
the errors of a few men can have any considerable influ- 
ence in opposition to a great body of a vigilant and learned 
clergy, who will be always able and ready to defend the 
received notions, if they can be defended ; and, if they 
cannot, it must be allowed they ought not. But, if some 
inconveniences would arise from the liberty I contend 
for, they are nothing in comparison of those that must 
follow from the want of it. 

Till there is such a liberty allowed to clergymen ; till 
there is such a security for their reputations, fortunes and 
persons ; I fear I must add, till so difficult a study meets 
with proportionable encouragement, it is impossible a 
sincere, impartial and laborious application to it should 
generally prevail. And, till it does, it is as impossible the 
Scriptures should be well understood ; and, till they are, 
they are a rule of faith in name only. For it is not the 
words of scripture, but the sense, which is the rule ; and, 
so far as that is not understood, so far the Scriptures are 
not our rule, vrliatever we pretend, \)\xX tXi^ ^«t»^ \Jt»x 
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men have put on them; men fallible as ourselves, and 
who were by no means so well furnished as the learned at 
present are with the proper helps to find out the true 
meaning of scripture. And while we take the sense of 
the Scriptures in this manner upon content, and see not 
with our own eyes, we insensibly relapse into the princi- 
ples of Popery, and give up the only ground on which we 
can justify our separation from the Church of Rome. It 
was a right to study and judge of the Scriptures for 
themselves, that our first Reformers asserted with so good 
effect ; and their successors can defend their adherence to 
them on no other principle. 

If, then, we are concerned for the study of the Scrip- 
tures further than in words ; if we in earnest think them 
the only rule of faith, let us act as if we thought so. ^ 
Let us heartily encourage a free and impartial study of 
them; let us lay aside that malignant, arbitrary, perse- 
cuting. Popish spirit; let us put no fetters on men's un- 
derstandings, nor any other bounds to their inquiries but 
what God and Truth have set. Let us, if we would not 
give up the Protestant principle, that the Scriptures are 
plain and clear in the necessary articles, declare nothing 
to be necessary but what is clearly revealed in them. 

Then may we hope to see the study of these divine 
books so happily cultivated by the united labours of the 
learned, when under no discouragements, that all may, in 
the main, agree in the true meaning of them. Places 
that can be understood, they will agree in understanding 
alike — such at least as are of consequence to the faith. 
And for such as are too obscure to be cleared up with 
any certainty, those likewise they will agree about, and 
unanimously confess they are such as no article of faith 
can be grounded upon or proved from. Next to the 
understanding a text of scripture, is to know it cannot be 
certainly understood. When the ^lear and dark parts of 
scripture are thus distinguished, an unity may then rea- 
sonably be hoped for among Protestants in necessary 
points ; and a difference of opinion, in such as are not 
necessary, can have no manner of ill consequence, nor 
any way disturb the peace of the Church, since there will 
then be nothing left in its doctrines to inflame men's 
passions, or feed their corrupt interests, when we are all 
agpreed about what is essential to re\\g\6xi, ^TA.VBa.\.\^ 
not essential ia looked on as indiff etetv't> ^o >}ttaX ^. xs^as^. 
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may take ona side or the other, or neither, or may change, 
as he sees reason, without offence. 

Upon the whole, a free and impartial study of the Scrip- 
tures either ought to be encouraged or it ought not. 
There is no medium ; and therefore those who are against 
one side, which ever it be, are necessarily espousers of the 
other. Those who think it ought not to be encouraged 
will, I hope, think it no injury to be thought to defend 
their opinion upon such reasons as have here been brought 
for it, till they give better. On the other hand, those 
who think these reasons inconclusive, and cannot find 
better, will find themselves obliged to confess that such 
a study ought to be encouraged, and consequently must 
take care how they are accessary to such practices as in 
their natural consequence cannot but tend to its discou- 
ragement, lest they come into the condemnation of those 
who love darkness father than light, and, for their punish- 
ment, be finally adjudged to it. There is, in this case, no 
other medium between encouraging and discouraging, 
but what there is between light and darkness. Every 
degree of darkness is a want of so much light; and all 
want of light is a certain degree of darkness. To refuse, 
then, a greater degree of light, where it can be had, is, in 
truth, to prefer darkness; which, in my humble opinion, 
can never be reasonable or excusable. Those who are of 
another mind, plainly distrust themselves or their cause ; 
which if it can bear the light, why should it not be shewn 
in it ? — but if it cannot, it is not the cause of God, or 
of the Son of God, For God is light, and in him is no 
darkness ; and the Son of God is the true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 



Ah Anecdote in illuatraHon of Bishop Hare*8 Argument, from Whis- 
ton*8 Memoirs of Dr, Samuel Clark, 8vo, 1748, p. 142. 
Whiston relates that he waited on one occasion upon Dr. Ssial- 
RiDGE, Bishop of Bristol, to urge him " to write a little book, to 
recommend a fair and impartial review of Christian antiquity to the 
world, in order to the correction of such errors as might have crept 
into the Church," and says, — " His Lordship's answer, as near as I 
can remember the words, and that with great emotion of mind and 
body, was this, — Mr. Wkiston, I dare not examine, I dare not examine. 
For if we should examine, and find that you are in the right, the Church 
has then been in an error so many hundred years ! — I asked him, how 

^e could say sOj and still be a Protestant. He replied. Yes, he could. 

This I testify under my hand. 
''^u/te 14, 1722, ^\i.\..'W\\\«ici^?^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The " Codex," or Digest of Ecclesiastical Law, which 
the following work examines and censures, was compiled 
by Dr. Edmund Gibson, and published in two vols, 
folio, in 1713. The author was promoted, in 1715, to 
the see of Lincoln, whence he was translated, in 1 723, to 
that of London. He was a man of great learning, espe- 
cially in ecclesiastical antiquities, and of universally 
acknowledged piety and virtue. tJnhappily for his own 
peace and reputation, he was deeply imbued with High- 
Church principles, the assertion and promotion of which 
exhibited him to the world in the light of a Persecutor. 
In his day, the Court and Government were actuated by 
a tolerant spirit, and this is said to have stopped his ascent 
to the Primacy, which his 'friends hjad contemplated as 
his ecclesiastical restingrplace.% 

Many attacks were niade. upoii the ** Codex," as an 
attempt to revive intolerance and persecution, but none 
were so effectual as the Tract, forming a volume, which 
we now submit to our readers. Tt was written by Sir 
Michael Foster, at the instigation, it is said, of Lord 
Hardwicke, Lord Chief-Justice of the Court of King's 
Bench, by whose recommendation he was raised to the - 
bench of that Court. The first edition appeared in 1735; 
the third, from which we reprint, corrected by the author, 
in 1 736. Several angry answers were published, the chief 
of which w£is by Dr. Andrews, a civilian. To this the 
" Postscript" to the " Examination" refers. Notwith^ 
standing the intimation there given, the learned author 
did not take any public notice of his antagonist : he pro- 
bably judged his strictures to be pointless ; so at least we 
conclude from some notes on Dr. Andrews's pamphlet in 
Sir Michael Foster's own hand-writing on the margin of 
the copy now lying before us. *' Notes," indeed, on Dr. 
Andrews's Answer were published in 1736, ** by a Student 
of the Inner Temple;" but these were not the "^^^X^^ ^S."^^ 
author, which he never reduced m\.o ^ot\xv, ^^^^\^"«x^ 
from the valuable Memoirs o£ Vum \>^ \v\% tv^^V^m^^"^^ 
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late Michael Dodson, Esq., which made their appearance 
first in the Biog. Britannica, and in 1811 in a separate 
volume, 8vo. 

Sir Michael Foster is allowed, by common consent, to 
be one of the greatest of English Constitutional Lawyers. 
His work on Crown Law is a sort of ultimate appeal with 
the highest legal authorities. He is less known as an 
expounder of Church-Law, because there has been less 
occasion of citing his learned and conclusive argument. 

The revival of the bold pretensionsof the Church* calls 
for the republication of Sir Michael Foster's book, which 
shews that ** Church-Power" is the great evil guarded 
against by our Constitution. It is here proved that the 
Church is the creature of the State, — to be ruled, 
changed and reformed, as the Crown, by the advice of 
parliament, shall determine. 

Sir Michael Foster's argument, though legal, is not 
technical, and will be perfectly understood by the general 
reader ; and though a reply to Bishop Gibson, a know- 
ledge of the Prelate's work is not at all necessary to make 
the learned Judge's reasoning intelligible or to give it its 
due weight. 

The present Tract exceeds in size and price the fore- 
going numbers ; but the Editors of Tracts far the Peo- 
pis are confident that they shall obtain the approbation of 
their subscribers both in republishing Sir Michael Fos- 
ters " Examination," and in giving it complete in one 
number, notwithstanding its making, as to extent and 
cost, a Double or Treble Tract, 

For the sake of the English reader, translations of the 
Latin citations are given in the Text. 

* The newspapers give us, from time to time, instructive and 
admonitory speeches of Churchmen, "flown with insolence and 
wine,'* which make no secret of the ultimate designs of the Priest- 
hood. Part of one of these, uttered at a late Conservative or Obstruc- 
tive dinner, in the City of Loudon, by an aspirant to both literary fame 
and the good things of the Church, may be seasonably recorded: — "The 
Church had been called a Parliamentary Church and a Law Church. 
Be it so ; it could be no disgrace to be protected by the Legislature 
and to be conformable to the law of the land. If, however, it were 
meant that the Church was a creature of the State, he would deny it. 
The State was dependent upon the Church ; the Church tt-as ind^pkn- 
dent of the State. The Church could exist without the State ; the State, 
^f /?ro/€sied, could not exist without the Church.'' 
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When our blessed Saviour was questioned by Pilate 
concerning a kingdom he was charged to have aspired 
after, in opposition to the government under which he 
lived, he confessed that he came into the world in order 
to set up a kingdom in it : but he at the same time satis- 
fied the Roman governor, that his kingdom could give no 
reasonable ground of jealousy to Caesar; for it would 
not interfere with any of Caesar's rights. It was not a 
kingdom of this world ; it was the empire of truth and 
righteousness in the hearts of his faithful subjects, whose 
obedience he intended to reward in his kingdom in the 
future invisible state. Pilate appears to have been satis- 
fied with our Lord's account of the matter, and accord- 
ingly acquitted him of the charge of sedition. 

But if we were to judge of the sentiments of some, 
who affect to be called the principal subjects of this king- 
dom, from their conduct, we should be tempted to sus- 
pect, either that they imagine our Lord did not fully 
understand the nature and intent of his own kingdom, or 
that he did not give the Roman governor a fair account 
of it. For it is notorious that a certain set of men, most 
impudently assuming to themselves the sole interpreta- 
tion of the laws of this kingdom, and pretending to an 
extraordinary zeal for the honour of its Founder, did set 
up, and for many ages maintain, a kingdom of their own 
over the greatest part of the Christian world ; the most 
impious and oppressive tyranny that ever exercised the 
patience of God or man; an empire founded in craft, 
and supported by blood, rapine, breach of faith and every 

other engine of fraud and oppression. 

* It doth not suit my present purpose to enter into an 

* N. B.— C. stands for the Codex, an^ P. ^qx ^'^ PreSacfc "«sA. 
Introductory Discourse, 

a2 
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historical account of the steps by which this empire arose; 
though my design naturally leadeth me to mention some 
of the principles and claims on which it was founded. 
And these were, that Jesus Christ invested the ministers 
of his word with certain exclusive powers for preserving 
order and decency in worship, and for suppressing all 
enormities in life and errors in matters of faith; that 
the magistrate ought not to interfere with the clergy in 
the exercise of these powers, but ought, on all occasions, 
to be assisting to them whenever his aid is required; 
that the clergy ought to be permitted to make such con- 
stitutions from time to time as shall appear to them con- 
ducive to the ends of their divine commission ; and that 
the power of interpreting those constitutions, and of car- 
rying them into execution, ought to be vested in the 
clergy alone, or in those only to whom they shall dele- 
gate It. 

Upon these principles and claims, among others, was 
the Roman hierarchy built. And, if I am not mistaken, 
the same principles and claims, admitted in their utmost 
latitude and in all their consequences, will at all times 
be sufficient, under a crafty management, to establish, not 
an empire within an empire, (a monster in government 
which never did or can exist,) but a sacerdotal empire, 
which will infallibly draw all power to itself, and render 
the civil magistrate its minister and dependent. For this 
reason I do not think it unbecoming any man to bear his 
testimony against those principles and claims whenever 
they make their appearance in the world, especially when 
authors of high distinction make themselves answerable 
for them. 

This must be my excuse, if I shall be thought to need 
any, for spending a few of my leisure hours in examining 
some of tne leading principles of the Bishop of London's 
Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani^ Sfc, This book 
hath been lately recommended to the perusal of the 
clergy, in a very public and solemn manner, as the 
best book that hath been written on the subject it treats 
since the Reformation ; as a work eminently serviceable 
to the Church of England, a work which must ever be 
considered as a standard by all competent judges.* And, 

* See the Bishop of Lichfield and Coyentty's C^r. Smallbroke) 
Chars-e to his Clergy, anno 1734, p. 35. 
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if common report may be depended on, the gentleman 
(Mr. Grey) who hath been at the pains of retailing out 
the Codex^ by way of question and answer, for the use of 
the young students in our universities, hath received 
peculiar marks of favour and approbation from those 
learned bodies. If this be so, I doubt I have undertaken 
a work for which I am not to expect the like honours. 
However, if it shall appear that his Lordship's principles 
are false in theory, inconsistent with our excellent con- 
stitution, and dangerous to it, I flatter myself I shall not 
be thought guilty of great presumption, though any of 
the fathers of our Church, or even the two universities, 
should be thought to have adopted his Lordship's mistakes. 

When the clergy found themselves in circumstances to 
set up for an independency on the State, they coined a 
distinction, unheard of in the earliest ages of Christianity, 
between the spiritual and temporal jurisdictions, as exer^ 
cised by different persons and flowing from different 
pnnciples : one exercised by the clergy alone, by virtue 
of the divine, the other by the laity, by virtue of human 
laws. This distinction of the two jurisdictions, in point 
of original, they saw to be of absolute necessity for sup- 
porting their claim of independency : for a jurisdiction, 
grounded wholly on human laws, and yet independent on 
human power, was an absurdity which the ignorance and 
credulity of the people, great as it was, could not digest. 
But on the other hand, if it be admitted that the clergy 
have a divine right to any jurisdiction at all, they must, 
while they keep within the compass of their divine com- 
mission, be independent of all human authority. This, I 
think, is self-evident: on which account I find it ex- 
tremely difficult to reconcile the powers his Lordship 
ascribes to the bishops of our Church, as grounded on the 
Word of God, with the regal supremacy, which was th^ 
leading principle of the Reformation, and hath been lately 
styled the groundwork of it.* 

" The power," saith his Lordship, (P. 17,) " which is 
vested in the bishops for the due administration of govern- 
ment and discipline in the Church of England, appears 
by the form of consecration to have a twofold original, 
from the Word of God and from the laws of the land." 
P. 18; " The Office of Consecration — warrants every 

» Bishop of L. and C. CUaxg;^, ^. 4\. 
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bishop— to claim authority by the Word of God, for the 
correcting and punishing of such as be unquiet, disobe- 
dient and criminous, (i. e.) for the exercise of all manner 
of spiritual discipline within his diocese." I cannot con- 
ceive how it appears from the form of consecration that 
any powers are vested in our bishops by the Word of 
God, or how that form warrants our bishops to claim 
authority by the Word of God ; because whether any 
claim be warranted by the Word of God or no, must be 
determined by the Word of God, and by nothing else. 
I have looked over my Bible with some attention, and do 
not find any of the powers his Lordship speaks of vested 
in the episcopal order, exclusive of the Church, or body 
of believers. I have likewise consulted some learned men 
who have made these matters their study, and they tell 
me that none of the bishops of the first three hundred 
years after Christ claimed any separate exclusive powers 
for the exercise of church discipline, but left those mat- 
ters to the provincial and diocesan consistories, which, 
in the purer ages of the Church, were composed of bishops, 
clergy and laity.* The advocates for the independency of 
the clergy have, in support of that claim, generally ap- 
pealed to passages of scripture relating to the apostolical 
authority, and have grounded the jiis divinum on them. 
But I confess I never before met with an attempt to 
ground a divine commission on the Office of Consecra- 
tion, or on Acts of Parliament. 

I must, however, do his Lordship the justice to say, 
that in other places he speaks of the form of consecra- 
tion, (P. 17,) "as a recognition of the right" in our 
bishops " to exercise discipline upon the foot of divine as 
well as human authority, — as an acknowledgment of a 
power annexed to the office by divine right" (C. 969), 
— " a recognition of the spiritual power of the Church 
by the laws of Christ ; and explains what is meant by the 
king's ecclesiastical judges, &c. — viz. the king's minis- 
ters in for o exter'iori for such causes as are committed 
to them by the laws of the realm;" and that he de- 
clares, (P. 17,) " He considers the distinction between 
the divine and human authority of our bishops only in a 

* Path. Paul's Coun. of Trent, 1. 4, f. 311, 312; Treatise of Bene- 
ficiary Matters, Folio edition, pp. 19, 20; Doctrine, Discipline and 
Constitution of the Primitive Church, (Lord Chancellor King's,) 
^dit. 1712, pp, 113, 130, 141. 
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legal sense." But how can it with any propriety be said 
that the powers vested in our bishops appear to have a 
twofold original, if no more is meant, than that they are 
so recognized by law, or that the distinction is true in a 
legal sense ? His Lordship is sensible that a divine com- 
mission, derived solely from human authority, is an 
absurdity which will not pass upon the world : and is not 
a divine right in a legal sense, a divine right warranted 
by a parliamentary recognition alone, the same absurdity 
expressed in different terms? For if the powers with 
which his Lordship arms our bishops are not to be met 
with in Scripture, (and he hath not attempted to shew 
they are,) it will follow that those powers are merely 
human, whether they are to be found in our laws by way 
of original grant, or by way of recognition. The dis- 
tinction between a grant and a recognition, in this case, 
is merely verbal, unless the right which is supposed to 
be recognized can be proved to have taken place antece- 
dent to that recognition ; which, I say, his Lordship hath 
not attempted to shew. And yet he afterwards says, 
(P. 18,) that " having cleared the divine right of the 
Church to the exercise of spiritual discipline, — and so 
taken off the reproach — of the Church's being a mere 
creature of the State, — he will proceed to consider the 
administration of ecclesiastical matters," &c. How hath 
his Lordship cleared the divine right of the Church ? By 
arguments drawn from Scripture? No. And doth his 
Lordship conceive that a divine right, in a matter of 
positive institution, is to be cleared (i. e. clearly proved) 
any other way? Again, his Lordship acknowledgeth 
himself to be one of those who " assert a right of juris- 
diction in the Church on a spiritual foot." (P. 20.) Is 
this right asserted by his Lordship in a scriptural or in ^ 
legal sense ? In a legal sense. For " in that sense only 
he considers the distinction between the divine and human 
authority of our bishops." (P. I7.) And is the legal 
sense, or construction of law, the spiritual foot on 
which this right of jurisdiction is asserted ? His Lordship 
saw it was necessary to set out on the foot of a divine 
right ; a power of correction and discipline grounded, or 
supposed to be grounded, on the Word of God. And 
perhaps his zeal for that principle might lead him to ex- 
press himself in stronger terms than upon secoxv^xVsiNX'^Na. 
he wiJJ aJJow himself to use. ¥01 \i, \tv ^^^ ^'^'s».%^'^ V 

x3 
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have cited, no more is intended than '' that the supposing 
a juritadiction in the Church, by divine right, is not in- 
consistent with the principles of the Reformation," or 
that our constitution acknowledges a power of ** govern- 
ment and discipline to be vested in the bishops by the 
Word of God" (P. 17); I say, if this be all is intended, 
it must be acknowledged his Lordship is very unhappy in 
the choice of his expressions. I fear many of his readers 
have been tempted to carry their notions of the divine 
right much higher, and have pleased themselves with an 
imagination that they have his Lordship's authority on 
their side. 

But since his Lordship is pleased to say that he consi- 
ders the question only in a legal sense, I must attend him 
in his own way ; and, if I am not mistaken, it will appear 
that the powers he ascribes to our bishops, as recognized 
by law, are inconsistent with our constitution, and have 
no manner of foundation even in the form of consecra- 
tion, the only authority to which he appeals on this head. 
His Lordship says, (P. 18,) that " every bishop is war- 
ranted, by the Office of Consecration, to claim authority 
by the Word of God to exercise all manner of spiritual 
discipline within his diocese." Again, (P. 25,) " No 
administration that is properly spiritual can come into 
any hands whatever, otherwise than by the voluntary 
choice and express act of the bishop himself." Hath 
every bish<^ a right to exercise spiritual discipline within 
(i. e. throughout) his diocese ? How will his Lordship, 
on this principle, account for the many exemptions from 
all manner of episcopal jurisdiction which are still allowed 
among us ; or for the jurisdiction of archdeacons, deans, 
^c, in their peculiai's? As to the latter, his Lordship 
«ays, (P. 22,) that, " to the great blemish of our Reformed 
Church, they exercise episcopal jurisdiction of all kinds, 
independent from the bishops." Can no administration 
that is properly spiritual come into any hands whatever, 
otherwise than by the voluntaiy choice and express act 
of the bishop ? Hw Lordship hath answered that ques- 
tion against himself, in the case of the peculiars. But 
farther, doth the Court of Delegates derive its authority 
from the choice or concurrence of the bishop ? No. And 
are matters cognizable there properly of a spiritual 
nature? Yea, In his Lordship's judgment they are 
more properly so than any others; iot, (Y,^\;^ ^'' m^V 
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ters carried from the spiritual judges into that Court ("the 
Court of Delegates) are not only of an ecclesiastical 
nature — hut are more merely and undeniably so than any 
others; being purged from all temporal matter before 
they arrive there." 

I confess it passeth my skill to reconcile these things : 
the passages I have cited appear to me as so many self- 
contradictions. I hope his Lordship will be so good as to 
help me and the rest of his readers through this, and 
miuiy other difficulties of the like kind we are likely to 
meet with as we go forward. But this by the way. 

His Lordship conceives it a reproach thrown on our 
Church by its enemies, to suppose it " a mere creature of 
the State" (P. 18); and seems to think that what he hath 
oifered with regard to the right of our bishops to exercise 
spiritual discipline, on the foot of the divine law, hath 
effectually taken c^ that reproach. So that, in his Lordr 
ship's sense of things, the reproach lies in supposing the 
jurisdiction exercised by our bishops in spiritual matters 
to be a mere creature of the State; otherwise nothing he 
hath said touching that jurisdiction can any ways affect 
the case. And yet, if his Lordship will permit his readers 
to draw a plain consequence from his own premises, I 
fear the reproach, if it be one, will continue where it did 
before his Lordship undertook to remove it. His Lord- 
ship acknowledges, (P. 17, 18,) " That the exercise and 
administration of justice and discipline in such courts, 
and in such ways and methods as are by law and custom 
established in this realm, is derived from the Crown." 
In another place, (C. 969)he calls the ecclesiastical judges, 
" The king's ministers inforo exteriori — for sucli causes 
and matters as are committed to their cognizance by the 
laws of the realm." This delegated power his Lordship 
(P. 17) calls the legal power of our bishops ; their juris- 
diction in foro exteriori ; and the external exercise of 
discipline, in contradistinction to that other authority he 
suppose th to belong to them by the Word of God. But 
if this legal, external jurisdiction, derived, as his Lord- 
ship admits, from the Crown, be all the jurisdiction in 
spirituals which our bishops do or can rightfully exer- 
cise, it will follow that all the power of our bishops for 
correction and discipline is the creature of the State. The 
distinction his Lordship aims at betweeiv XX:^ \^'^^^ ^s^Sfc- 
g^ted, external power of om biaVo^, ^ccA ^«v:t vi\i^2t^ 
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divine autliority in matters of correction and discipline, 
is vain; unless it can be shewn that their supposed divine 
authority can, or ought to be, exercised in such manner 
as to distinguish it from their le^al authority ; that is, in 
any other way, or by any other methods, than those which 
have been established by law or custom. For authority 
which neither can nor ought to be exercised, is but the 
name without the thing. Perhaps his Lordship may say, 
that law and custom in this case co-operate with the 
divine law, so as to regulate and assist the bishop in the 
exercise of those powers which he derives, not from law 
or custom, but from the Word of God. But with great 
submission, his Lordship ought not to say so till he hath 
proved that any of the powers of correction and discipline 
which are exercised by our bishops (or rather in the 
ecclesiastical courts) are derived to them from the Word 
of God; which, as I before observed, he hath not attempted 
to do. 

I take the case, with regard to ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, to have been thus : When Christianity became the 
public religion of the empire, the laity, who in the earlier 
ages bore a part in the provincial and diocesan consistory, 
finding themselves at ease from peraecution, began to 
apply with more attention to their secular affairs, and left 
church matters to the bishop and his clergy ; the clei^ 
being, for the most part, settled at their respective cures, 
at too great a distance from the mother church to admit 
of a constant attendance at the diocesan consistory ; or 
perhaps, from a high opinion of the wisdom and integrity 
of their president, were contented to leave the principal 
weight of church government in his hands, especially 
when they looked on it as a barren point of pre-eminence, 
attended with no profit or distinction to compensate the 
burden it brought with it. I believe it will appear upon 
inquiry, that episcopal jurisdiction had originally no bet- 
ter a foundation than what I have mentioned. But the 
fii*st Christian emperors, finding the bishops in possession 
of a nominal authority, invested them with a real jurisdic- 
tion, which by the concessions of succeeding princes 
increased till the bishops came to have cognizance, not 
only of such matters as now make the proper business of 
the ecclesiastical courts, but of many others, which the 
wisdom of later times hath restored to the civil judicature. 
As to the Church of England, \i 1 mvj \)e '^itKvXX^^ X<i 
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Speak of it in the language of our laws,* "It was founded 
in the estate of prelacy by his majesty's progenitors, kings 
of England, and the earls, barons, and other nobles of the 
realm." Accordingly, episcopal jurisdiction in England 
extended originally to such persons, places and things, as 
our kings and their great councils from time to time sub- 
jected to it, and to no other. The many cases mentioned 
by our lawyers and historians, where the legislature 
exempted places and persons from episcopal jui-isdiction, 
or granted that jurisdiction to ecclesiastics under the 
degree of bishops, sufficiently intimate to us that episco- 
pal jurisdiction was esteemed a branch of power which 
the legislature might confer, abridge, or wholly take 
away at pleasure. Instances of this kind were frequent 
in the time of our Saxon ancestors : and indeed the au- 
thority of the English bishops before the Conquest, as 
exercised in their synods and visitations, seems to have 
been carried very little farther than to a power of correc- 
tion and discipline over their own clergy, who originally 
lived with the bishop at the mother church, as members 
of that college or society of which he was the head. For 
till the Conquest (if not considerably later) matters which 
have since come under ecclesiastical cognizance, were 
heard and determined in common with other suits in the 
County Court, called the Sheriff's Toum; where the 
bishop and earl, or in his absence the sheriff, sat together- 
The Hundred Court likewise had this mixed jurisdiction, 
and was held before the lord of the hundred and ecclesias- 
tical judge. And the proceedings in those courts, as well 
with regard to matters supposed now to be of spiritual 
cognizance, as to those called civil, were not according to 
the course afterwards introduced with the practice of the 
canon law, but in the English method of juries. And, 
by the way, if our ancestors had been as tenacious of 
their birthright (I mean the trial by juries) in cases where 
the clergy were concerned in interest or affection, as they 
have been where the crown is party to the suit, it would 
not have been possible for the ecclesiastics to have tram- 
pled on the necks of princes and people in the manner 
they did for some ages after the Conquest. 

♦ Stat, of Provisors, 25, E. 3 ; Preamble to the Act for depriving 
the Bishops of Salisbury and Worcester ; Bumet*s Hist. ReC», Edit. 
1715, Vol. I. among the Collection of Recoil, ^.W^. 
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While our civil courts had this mixed jurisdiction, the 
episcopal authority must have been confined to very nar- 
row bounds, and I believe did not exceed the limits 
before mentioned. His Lordship indeed says (P. 23), 
" That anciently the bishop sat in the same court with 
the sheriff to hear and determine such causes as be- 
longed to ecclesiastical cogilizance; but even then the 
correction of manners and punishment of vice was not 
transacted there, but in visitations, synods and rural 
chapters, and, as occasion required, by special commis- 
sions from the bishop." His Lordship hath elsewhere 
advanced a doctrine which will deserve some animad- 
version ; namely, that the correction of vice is most likely 
to succeed in spiritual hands. It would in some measure 
weaken that principle, if it should be admitted that the cor- 
rection of manners was, for many ages together, part of the 
business of the civil courts : and for this reason, probably, 
his Lordship is unwilling to admit it to have been so. But 
if such causes as belonged to ecclesiastical cognizance 
were heard and determined in those courts ; and, espe- 
cially, if, as his Lordship admits in another place (C. 
1042), " The court for ecclesiastical and temporal mat- 
ters was one and the same, namely, the County jDourt, 
where the bishop and sheriff, or their representatives, sat 
jointly for the administration of justice, the first in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical by the laws of the Church, the second in 
matters temporal by the laws of the State :" if this, I say» 
be admitted, methinks there should be no great difficulty 
in acknowledging that the correction of manners and 
punishment of vice was likewise transacted in those 
courts ; since, however the clergy may be esteemed pe- 
culiarly qualified for that work, yet it must come under 
the notion either of an ecclesiastical or temporal con- 
cern ; and the court for both was one and the same. But 
whether his Lordship will or will not admit it, the case 
was certainly so ; since fornication and adultery, with ail 
acts of lewdness tending to those crimes, incest and other 
offences of the like nature, which afterwards came to be 
called spiritual ciimes, were, by the Saxon laws, punished 
by heavy fines, or in many cases by corporal punish- 
ments, even to the loss of the member supposed to have 
been principally instrumental in the offence ; punish- 
ments which ecclesiastics could never inflict. And con- 
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sequently those laws must have been carried into execu- 
tion in the civil courts, or not at all. 

His Lordship admits that the bishop and sheriff sat 
jointly for the administration of justice. But if I do not 
mistake his meaning, he intimates that they acted sepa- 
rately, and conducted themselves by different laws ; the 
firet in matters ecclesiastical, by the laws of the Church ; 
the second in matters temporal, by the laws of the State. 
But this I think is a great mistake ; for if the bishop and 
sheriff acted separately and by different rules, what occa- 
sion was there of their sitting together ? or how can it 
with any propriety be said that they sat (i. e. presided) 
jointly ? If their jurisdictions were separate, and the law 
they went by different, their meeting in the same place 
could have no other effect than to breed confusion. Be- 
sides, to omit other authorities, the Charter of William 
the Conqueror, from whence his Lordship and most 
writers date the separation of the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts, plainly shews that all causes cognizable in the 
Tourn or Hundred Court were, before that separation, 
decided by the same rule, the common law, in contradis- 
tinction to the canon. .It directs that ecclesiastical causes 
shall no longer (non amplius) be cognizable by secular 
judges, but in such places as the bishop shall appoint; 
where the proceeding shall be, not according to the com^ 
mon, hiU according to the episcopal law (non secundum 
hundret). From hence, I say, it appears to me, that mat- 
ters wherein this Charter is supposed to have given the 
bishop a sepai:ate jurisdiction, were, before that separa- 
tion, cognizable, in common with other causes, in the 
civil courts, according to the course of the common law, 
I believe the mistake hath arisen from some modem 
translations of the laws of Edgar and Canute, which treat 
of the County Court. Episcopus et Senator intersunto, 
quorum alter jura divina, alter Jura hutnana, populum 

edoceto, Adsint loci Episcopus et Aldemiannus 

doceatque alter Jus divinum, alter seculare.* [Let the 
Bishop and Senator be present, of whom one may teach 

the people divine, the other, human laws. Let the 

Bishop of the district and the Alderman be present, and 
let one teach the divine, the other the secular law.] But 
with great submission to the authors who follow this 

* Lamb. LL; Edgari, c. 5; Caiiutl, c.lT', ^^^xci. ^o^.^*^'^- 
motam. 
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translation,* I think the old one, which is followed by 
Mr. Selden,t comes much nearer to the original, and 
better suits the notion of a court, allowed on all hands to 
have a jurisdiction in causes ecclesiastical as well as civil. 
The original Saxon, with Brompton's translation, runs 
thus: 

Antr tiiarr bto ^ifittop anil fit 

Inter sit Prcesul Comitatus et 

miierman anli tfiarrt argthrr tarcon 

•dldermanmis et utrique doceant 

sr 6olirjQ( ntgfit s^ 3SSrorollies( IB^ifxU 

Dei Rectum et SeculL 

[Let the Prelate of the county be present and the Al- 
derman, and let them both teach the law of God and of 
man.] 

A late translator of these ]aws§ agrees in substance 
with Brompton ; though, I confess, I do not perfectly un- 
derstand them in his translation. Intersit Episcapus et 
Senator et Postea doceant tarn divinum Jus, quam hu- 

manum. Intersit Episcopus et Senator et ibi Ubique 

doceatur tarn jus dicinum quam humanum.\\ [Let the 
Bishop be present and the Senator, and afterwards let 

them teach as well the divine la^V as the human. Let 

the Bishop be present and the Senator, and then let the 
law, as well divine as human, be every where taught.] 

The separation of the ecclesiastical from the civil 
courts, which is supposed to have been effected by the 
Charter of William the Firat, was not completed, so as 
to give the former an exclusive jurisdiction in ecclesias- 
tical causes, till many years afterwards. It required time 
and address, with a favourable conjuncture of circum- 
stances, to effect so great a change in the constitution, to 
the prejudice of the civil power. It is difficult, indeed, 
precisely to ascertain the period when this happened ; but 
if I may be allowed to offer a conjecture of my own in 
the case, I should fix it to King Stephen's reign ; from 
whence also we are to date the many abuses of ecclesias- 
tical power attempted to be reformed by the statute of 
Clarendon. The unsettled state of public affairs during 

* Brompton. f NotSB in Eadmer, ad p. 6, 1. 28. 

t ^tfitfttVf uterque. Skinner's Elymol. Dictionary, v. ^itftn% 
See Hickes's Gram. Ang. Sax. 
/ I?r, WIJkiDS in his Leges Anglo. Sar. 
// LL. EdgRri, c. 5; LL. Cauuti, c. \7. 
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this reig^, and the weakness of the regal power, occa- 
sioned hy a long and doubtful competition for the Crown 
itself, were incidents which the clergy knew how to 
improve to the advancement of their own power; to 
which nothing could contribute so much as an exclusive 
jurisdiction, conducted and supported by a body of laws 
compiled about this time,* on purpose to countenance 
the pretensions of the Church on the secular powers. In 
this season of public distraction, the clergy introduced 
the study and practice of the canon law into England, in 
spite of all the King could do to prevent it. f Sir Henry 
Spelman is of opinion that it was brought hither with the 
doctrine of Appeals to the Court of Rome ; whereof, as 
he observes, J the first intimation we meet with is at the 
Council of Winton, ann. 1139. Gervase, speaking of 
the same times, saith,§ " Tunc leges et catisidici in jln- 
gliam primo vocati sunt^ quorum primus fuit Magister 
Vacarius, Hie in Oxenfordia legem docuit, et apud 
liomam Magister Gratianus." || [Then finJt were intro- 
duced the laws and advocates, of whom the first was the 
Master Vacarius. He taught law at Oxford; and at 
Rome, the Master Gratianus.] This, with what I am 
going to mention, confirms my suspicion that the clergy 
introduced the exclusive jurisdiction of the spiritual court 
in this reign, together with the canon law. For in the 
time of Henry the First, King Stephen's immediate pre- 
decessor, we meet with plain and incontestable proofs of 
the civil courts retaining their ancient jurisdiction in 
ecclesiastical causes : ^ whereas it is as plain, that in the 
time of Henry the Second, Stephen's immediate succes- 
sor, the two courts, ecclesiastical and civil, are constantly 
spoken of as distinct and enjopng separate jurisdictions. 

The fundamental error which gave, countenance to the 
separate jurisdiction in ecclesiastical causes, and indeed 
to all the exorbitant pretensions of the priesthood, was 



* Gratian*s Decretum was finished about the year 1150, tlie 15th 
of King Stephen. 

t Selden on Fortescue, p. 45. 

X Codex Veterum Statut. apud Wilkins, pp. 315, 318. 

\ Inter decern Script., 1165. 

II The Compiler of the Decretum. 

IT Spelm. Cod. vet. Statut. apud Wilkins, p. 306; LL. H. I. ca.^^, 
7—9, 11, 31. 
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the principle his Lordship sets out with — the power cf 
the Church or Clergy for correction and discipline, as 
GROUNDED ON THE WoRD OF GoD. The admitting this 
principle made way for the papal supremacy; for had 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction been considered as a branch of 
power grounded on human laws, and to be regulated by 
them, an universal bishop could not have subsisted with- 
out an universal monarch. One must have arisen and 
fallen with the other ; and the different states of Christen- 
dom would as readily have submitted to one as the other. 
But, on the other hand, let it be granted that episcopal 
junsdiction is of divine right, and let the imagination be 
well heated with the beauty and expediency of ranks, 
degrees and orders in the Church; and we shall find it 
not so difficult as some may imagine for weak people to 
advance in their conceits from prelates to primates, and 
thence to patriarchs. King James I. had, or pretended 
to have, a zeal for the divine right of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion; but he could not stop there: his principles carried 
him up to the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, to whom 
he declares himself willing to submit, as Patriarch of the 
West, and Primus Episcopus inter omnes JEpiscopos, et 
Princeps Episcoporum ; even, says his Majesty, as Peter 
was Princeps Apostolorum* [First Bishop amongst all 
the Bishops, and chief of the Bishops ; even, says his Ma- 
jesty, as Peter was chief of the Apostles.] 

I would not be understood to insinuate that the supre- 
macy of the Pope is a necessary consequence from the 
divine right of episcopal jurisdiction. But I believe I 
may venture to affirm, that the divine right appropriated 
to ecclesiastics is the cursed root of bitterness from 
whence the papal supremacy sprung. And if the princi- 
ple of a right of jurisdiction, underived fron\. the civil 
magistrate, doth not always lead to the Popery of the 
Church of Rome, it leads to a state of things equally mis- 
chievous and more absurd, — / mean, a Popery at our 
own doors. Our ancestors at and about the time of the 
Reformation had plainly this notion of the matter ; and 
therefore they did not content themselves with barely 
abolishing the usurped power of the Bishop of Rome, but 

* Premonition to the Apolog}* fur the Oath of Allegiance, edit. 
1609, p. 46, 
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went to the root of the evil, and declared that all jurisdic- 
tion, as well ecclesiastical as civil, is vested in, and exer- 
cised by delegation from, the Crown. 

"The King, his heirs and successors, shall be taken 
and reputed the only Supreme Head in earth of the 
Church of England. — And shall have full power from 
time to time to visit, reform, correct and amend all such 
errors, heresies and enormities, whatsoever they be, which 
by any manner of spiritual authority or jurisdiction 
ought, or lawfully may he reformed, ordered, corrected 
or amended, any usage,-— or any thing or things to the 
contrary notwithstanding.* 

" Where your royal Majesty is, and hath always justly 
been, hy the Word of God^ Supreme Head in earth of the 
Church of England, and hath full power — to correct, pun- 
ish and repress all manner of heresies, errors, vices, sins, 
idolatries and superstitions, sprung and growing within 

the same. Nevertheless, the Bishop of Rome and his 

adherents, minding utterly to abolish — such power, given 
by God to the princes of the earth, whereby they might 
gather and get to themselves the government and rule of 
the worlds have made divers ordinances, — that no lay or 
married man should exercise any jurisdiction ecclesiasti- 
cal, — lest their false and usurped power — should decay, 
wax vile, and be of no reputation. — And albeit the said 
ordinances, by a statute made in the twenty-fifth year of 
your most noble reign, be utterly abolished — ^yet because 
the contrary thereto is not put in practice by the arch* 
bishops, bishops, archdeacons, and other ecclesiastical 
persons, (who have no manner of jurisdiction ecclesias* 
tical but by, under and from your Majesty,) it may 
give occasion to evil -disposed pei-sons little to regard the 
proceedings and censures ecclesiastical made by your 
Highness and your vicegerent, officials, commissaries, 
judges, visitors, being also lay and married men. There* 
fore, be it enacted, that all persons, as well lay as those 
that be now married — being Doctors of the Civil Law, 
who shall be —deputed to be any chancellor, vicar-gene- 
ral, — by your Majesty, — or by any archbishop, bishop, 
archdeacon, or any other person whatsoever, having au- 
thority under your Majesty — to make any chancellor- 
may lawfully — exercise all manner of jurisdiction, com- 

* 26Hen.VlU. c.\. 
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monly called ecclesiastical jurisdiction — any law or ordi- 
nance to the contrary notwithstanding.* 

" All authority of jurisdiction, spiritual and temporal, 
is derived from the King's Majesty, as Supreme Head of 
the Churches and Realms of England and Ireland. \ 

** Be it enacted, that such jurisdictions — spiritual and 
ecclesiastical, as by any spiritual and ecclesiastical power 
—hath heretofore been or mat/ be lawfully exercised for 
the visitation of the ecclesiastical state and persons, and 
for reformation, order and correction of the same, and of 
all manner of errors, heresies — and enormities, shall for 
ever — be united — to the Imperial Crown of this realm. 
And that your Highness — shall have full power — to assign, 
name and authorize — such person or persons — as your 
Majesty — shall think meet to use, exercise and occupy — 
under your Highness — all manner of jurisdictions — in 
any wise touching any — ecclesiastical jurisdiction — And 
to visit and reform — all such errors, heresies, schisms — 
and enormities whatsoever, which by any manner of spi- 
ritual or ecclesiastical authority can or lawfully may be 
reformed." J 

I fear it will look like an affront to my reader's under- 
standing to trouble him with any remarks on these pas- 
sages : the text is so plain, it seems to need no comment. 
But I am put under a necessity of tempting my reader's 
good nature : for his Lordship conceives that these par- 
liamentary declarations " touching the Royal Supremacy 
must be interpreted consistently with that other autho- 
rity which our constitution acknowledges to belong to 
every bishop by the Word of God." (P. 17.) If by tliat 
other authority his Lordship means an authority of juris- 
diction, (which I think he doth,) I do not see how these 
acts can, without great violence to them, be supposed to 
admit of any construction in favour of such an authority. 
If it had been the intention of the Legislature to have 
saved to our bishops an authority supposed to be vested 
in them by the Word of God, surely there would have 
been in some or other of these acts an express saving to 
that purpose; since they declare, in very strong and 
comprehensive terms, not only against the papal usurpa- 
tions, but that all manner of jurisdiction which by any 

* 3 Henry VIII. s. 1. c. 17 ; s. 2; s. 4. 

f lEdward VI., c.^. 8.3. 

t I Klizabeth, c. 1. s. W \ a.\^. 
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manner of ecclesiastical power can or lawfully may he 
exercised for correction and discipline, is in the Crown ^ 
and is exercised by authority derived from thence. 

And that the Legislature had no secret reserves in 
favour of any jurisdiction supposed to belong to the 
bishops by divine right, is farther cleared by their con- 
duct in relation to the religious houses exempt from 
episcopal jurisdiction. I observed before, that those ex- 
emptions intimate to us that our ancestors esteemed 
episcopal jurisdiction as a branch of power subject, as all 
other subordinate powers are, to the disposal of the Le- 
gislature. And if the Legislature, at the time of the dis- 
solution of the exempt houses, had thought otherwise of 
the matter; if they had esteemed episcopal jurisdiction 
as inseparable from the office of a bishop, they would 
have restored to the bishops their jurisdiction over the 
exempt places in their respective dioceses. They would 
not, they could not, consistently with his Lordship's 
notion of episcopal jurisdiction, have empowered the 
King to grant it to such person or persons as his Majesty 
should think meet, as they did by the 31st Henry VIII. — 
In consequence of this statute, laymen in many places 
became entitled to episcopal jurisdiction by grants from 
the Crown. Indeed, when the nation returned to the 
obedience of the See of Rome, those grants were rendered 
ineffectual by statute in the first and second of Philip and 
Mary ; " For that, as the Act says, laymen could no 
more enjoy such supremacy over particular churches, 
than the King might over the whole realm." But the 
first and second of Philip and Mary being repealed, as far 
as concerns this matter, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
lay hands stands to this day on the foot of the 31 Henry 
VIII., and royal grants pursuant to it. What opinion 
must the nation be supposed to entertain concerning 
episcopal jurisdiction, when the law considers mere lay- 
men as capable of it !* 

But what notions concerning this matter prevailed 
about the time of the Reformation, will further appear 
by what follows. It is well known that the Lord Crom- 
well was the King's vicegerent for ecclesiastical affairs. 
What was the full extent of his authority we cannot say, 

• 31 Heiiiy VIII., c. 13. s. 23 ; 1 and ^ T?\uVv^ ?ai^^«.T^, c.\^. '^. 
47, 48; 1 EUz&heth, c. 1. 
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his commission having heen destroyed, as the late Bishop 
Burnet supposes, in Queen Mary's days. It appears, 
however, from a general recital of it in the papers I am 
going to mention, that he was empowered to exercise, by 
himself or his commissaries, all manner of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and authority which belonged to the King, 
as Supreme Head of the Church. Bishop Burnet^ hath 
given us a copy of part of a commission to certain com- 
missaries for ecclesiastical aifairs, ^^ in which, after de- 
claring the King's resolution to begin the work of refor- 
mation with those who had formerly arrogated to them- 
selves the government of the Church, but by their misbe- 
haviour and evil example had corrupted it, and g^ven 
scandal to the laity : and after reciting Cromwell's com- 
mission, and his appointment of the commissaries, with 
the King's approbation of them, they (the commissaries) 
are authorized to visit tarn in capite quam in membris^ 
all and singular churches, even metropolitan, collegiate 
and cathedral churches, hospitals, monasteries and other 
ecclesiastical houses and places ; and to inquire into the 
state and condition of them, as well in spirituals as tem- 
porals : and concerning the life and manners, as well of 
the heads and prelates of such churches or places, of what 
rank and condition soever, though they be archbishops or 
bishops, as of all other their members: and to correct 
and punish those whom they should find culpable, even 
by a total or temporary deprivation, or by suspension, as 
the nature of their crimes should require. They are 
likewise empowered to hear and determine all manner of 
causes belonging to the ecclesiastical courts; and to 
compel obedience to their sentences, as well by ecclesias- 
tical censures as by pecuniary mulcts, and all other law- 
ful methods."! 

The commission for vicegerency was not revived after 
the death of Cromwell. It was a burden too great for 
one man, and, in all probability, sunk him. But com- 
missions, not much unlike it, were frequent in the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth, James and Charles the First. That 
of the first of Elizabeth for the province of York, we 
have in Bishop Burnet's second volume. ^' It is directed 

• 2nd Vol. Collection of Records, f. 273. 

f This instrument is called Cromwell's Commission in Bumet'a 
Collection of Records, But it is p\am l^e -pexaoii'wYi.Qm Ida Lordship 
employed to transcribe it mistook tlxe IvUe ol W.. 
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to several commissioners, (all laymen except Dr. Sandys,) 
and empowers them, four, three or two of them, to visit 
tam in capite qvam in membris^ all cities and dioceses 
within the province ; and all cathedral, collegiate, paro- 
chial and prebendal churches therein : and to inquire into 
the lives, manners and qualifications of the clergy ; and to 
punish delinquents according to their demerits, even by 
utter deprivation or sequestration. It likewise empowers 
them to proceed by ecclesiastical censures ; and to grant 
licenses for preaching to such clergymen whom they 
should judge qualified for that work."* 

I think these things are by no means consistent with a 
notion of the divine right of episcopal jurisdiction. Nor 
can Cranmer's taking out a licence under the Great Seal 
to make his metropolitical visitation,! be reconciled to that 
notion, unless we are to suppose that he was overawed 
by Henry VIII. into such a compliance against his own 
sense of things. But I see no room for such a supposi- 
tion, because in the time of Edward VL, when Cranmer 
rather conducted our ecclesiastical affairs than followed 
the guidance of other people, inhibitions were sent to the 
bishops, suspending their visitatorial power and all exercise 
of episcopal jurisdiction throughout the kingdom, till 
licence obtained from the Crown, /br that the King him- 
self intended shortly to visit. X 

An inhibition of this kind, grounded upon the reason 
here mentioned, may seem strange to many of my readers; 
but to those who know that all the bishops had taken 
out commissions under the Great Seal for the exercise of 
episcopal jurisdiction during the King's pleasure only, 
the matter will not be at all surprising. Bonner's com- 
mission from Henry VIII., and Ci-anmer's from Edward 
VI., are still extant. That to Bonner recites Cromwell's 
commission for the vicegerency ; " But because the vice- 
gerent could not personally attend his charge in all parts 
of the kingdom, the King authorizes the bishop in his 
(the King's) stead to ordain within the diocese of Lon- 
don such as he should judge worthy of holy orders, to 
collate to benefices and give institution; to visit within 
his diocese ; and to execute all other parts of the episco- 

* Collection, 318. 

t Burnet, Vol. I. f. 175. 

i Vol. II. f. 25; and the CollecUon oC Kecoi^^, ^. ^. 
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pal authority ; and this durivg the King' s pleasure only,'* 
When Dr. Burnet puhlished the first part of his History, 
he was douhtful whether the other bishops took out the 
like commissions, and seems to think that Bonner took 
out this to insinuate himself into the Kinp^*s confidence. 
For, as the bishop observes, ** Bonner apprehending Cran- 
mer's interest with the King was grounded on some 
opinions of his, touching the ecclesiastical officers being 
as much subject to the King's power as all other civil 
officers were, resolved to outdo him in that point."! J^^t 
I believe his Lordship was satisfied when he published his 
Second Part, that all the bishops took out the like com- 
missions from Henry VIH. " The bishops," saith his 
Lordship, (speaking of the accession of Edward VI.,) 
*' were required to take out new commissions of the same 
form with those they had taken out in King Henry's 
time; only no mention was made of a vlcar-generarin the 
new commissions," that office being laid aside.J 

Cranmer set an example to the rest, and took out his 
commission /br conferring orders^ and for the exercise of 
all other parts of the archiepiscopal jurisdiction in the 
name of the King, and by virtue of his authority, during 
his Majesty's good pleasure. The commission bears 
date the 7th of February, just a week after the King was 
proclaimed : so necessary was it judged that the bishops 
should lose no time in renewing their commissions, which 
were thought to determine, as other powers of the like 
kind did, upon the demise of the King. 

With my reader's leave, I will take a short review of 
those transactions, which I think let us fully into the 
sense of our Reformers, touching the source and spring 
of episcopal jurisdiction. The statutes declare that the 
King, as Supreme Head of the Church, hath power to 
visit and reform all errors, heresies and enormities, which 
by any manner of spiritual authority are, or lawfully may 
be, reformed : that archbishops, bishops, and other eccle- 
siastical persons, have no manner of jurisdiction or autho- 
rity, but by, under and from the King, from whom all 
eccfeisiastical jurisdiction is derived. In consequence of 
these Parliamentary declarations, commissions issue under 

• Burnet, Vol.. I, Collection, f. 173; Vol. II., Collection, f. 82* 
t Vol. /., f. 255 I Vol. II.. f. 5. 
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the Great Seal, empowering laymen to visit tarn in capita 
quam in membris, [as well in the head as in the subor- 
dinate members,] all churchers without distinction ; to 
inquire into the lives, manners and qualifications of the 
clergy of all ranks ; to punish delinquents by deprivation 
or suspension; and in general to inflict all manner of 
church censures. The bishops sue out commissions 
under the Great Seal, empowering them to confer orders, 
to visit their dioceses, and to exercise all other branches 
of the episcopal authority during the good pleasure of the 
King. And inhibitions are sent to the bishops, suspend- 
ing their visitatorial power, and the exercise of any man- 
ner of episcopal jurisdiction throughout the kingdom, till 
licence obtained from the King, for that the King himself 
intended shortly to visit. 

His Lordship, as I before observed, is unwilling to 
admit that the Acts I have cited are to be carried fur- 
ther than to the excluding the usurped power of the 
Bishop of Rome, and insists that ** they must be inter- 
preted consistently with that other authority which our 
constitution acknowledges to belong to every bishop by 
the Word of God." (P. 1 7.) What that other authority is 
which is supposed to be recognized by our constitution 
as belonging to every bishop by the Word of God, his 
Lordship explains in the next page (P. 18) ; it is an autho- 
rity for the exercise of all manner of spiritual discipline 
within their respective dioceses. But from what statute 
or other public act doth his Lordship infer that our con- 
stitution acknowledgeth this authority, an authority for 
the exercise of all manner of spiritual discipline, to belong 
to every bishop by the Word of God ? The statutes I 
have already cited speak in a quite different style ; and 
the other public acts I have mentioned were certainly 
grounded on a contrary principle. His Lordship is of 
opinion that the principle he contendeth for is implied in 
the Office of Consecration (P. 1 7) ; which having been 
confirmed by divers Acts of Parliament, amounts to a 
Parliamentary recognition of every power asserted or 
implied in it. 

The Office of Consecration, as far as concerns this 
matter, runs thus: the archbishop, addressing himself to 
the bishop elect, says, " Will you maintain and set 
forward, as much as in you shall lie, cyiietwe%^^\ss^<i -^ixJkSv. 
peace, among all men ; and sucla. aa be utv«^\^V^^\&^'^^- 
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ent and criminous within your diocese, correct and punish 
according to such authority as you have by God's Word, 
and as to you shall be committed by the ordinance of this 
realm?" 

Answer — " I will do so, b^ the help of God." 
From this single passage his Lordship infers, that our 
constitution acknowledgeth an authority in our bishops, 
as vested in them by the Word of God, for the exercise 
of all manner of spiritual discipline within their respective 
dioceses ; and that the supposing such a jurisdiction in 
the Church by divine right, is not inconsistent with the 
principles of the Reformation. (P. 18.) But, with great 
submission, I think his Lordship's inference is not at all 
warranted by this passage, especially when the many 
full, positive and express I^arliamentary declarations of a 
quite contrary tenor, before cited, attended with a series 
of public, solemn and national transactions, through the 
three successive reigns, in which the Eeformation was 
begun, carried on and completed, are put in the balance 
wim it. Besides, if it should be admitted that the Office 
of Consecration supposeth any sort of jurisdiction to 
belong to our bishops by divine right, wUl it follow that 
an authority for the exercise of all manner of spiritual 
discipline belongs to them by that right ? All that can be 
inferred from the Office of Consecration is, that it sup- 
poseth a power for correction and discipline to be vested 
m the bishop by the Word of God and by the ordinance 
of the realm. But what those powers especially are 
which are supposed to be grounded on the Word of God, 
in contradistinction to the ordinance of the realm; or 
how, or in what cases, or under what restrictions, they are 
to be exercised, is not determined. And consequently, 
nothing which is asserted or implied in that office touching 
the divine right, can be applied to ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, as now exercised by our bishops, (or rather in the 
ecclesiastical courts,) unless it could be shewn that that 
jurisdiction is grounded on the Word of God, which his 
Lordship hath not done. And, indeed, I cannot but 
repeat it, that since his Lordship thought it expedient to set 
out with the divine r^ht of episcopal jurisdiction, it would 
have been more satisfactory to his readers to have been 
directed to those passages of scripture where that juris- 
diction is to be met with, than to have seen the whole 
stress of the argument laid on a Paxliam&TitarY recogni- 
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tion of it; even supposing his Lordship could have 
shewn that such recognition was applicable to the present 
state of our ecclesiastical polity, which, upon very good 
grounds, I believe no man of learning will ever attempt. 

His Lordship, "having cleared," as he says (P. 18), 
" the divine right of the Church to the exercise of spirit- 
ual discipline," proceeds to " consider the administratioa 
of ecclesiastical matters under the Prince, as Supreme 
Head of the Church, as it stands distinguished from the 
administration of temporal matters imder the same Prince, 
as Sovereign of the State ;" and having premised that it ia 
of the utmost importance to the peace and happiness of 
the community that the spiritual and temporal courts 
keep themselves within their proper bounds, proceeds 
^P. 19) to mention some of the grievances the spiritual 
jurisdiction is supposed to lie under in the present state 
of things. The first is, that prohibitions issue from the 
Courts of King*s Bench and Common Pleas to the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. 

It may easily be made appear, if it shall be thought 
necessary, that prohibitions have gone from the temporal 
to the spiritual courts, as from a superior to an inferior 
jurisdiction, ever since the two jurisdictions have been 
separated. And, indeed, the notion of a subordination of 
jurisdictions implies that it is the province of the one to 
restrain and correct the excesses of the other. This 
supremacy of the courts of Westminster Hall over the 
ecclesiastical, hath in all ages given great disturbance to 
that part of the clergy who have affected an absolute in- 
dependence on the State. The arguments, indeed, which 
have been employed against it have been different, as the 
temper of the times and the circumstances of the Church 
have varied ; but the point in view hath been generally 
the same — the independence of the Church. In Popish 
times, when the Church could scold and thunder with 
impunity, this independency was claimed in direct terms ; 
and the King and all his civil ministers were admonished 
not to disturb the Church in the exercise of spiritual dis- 
cipline, by prohibitions and attachments grounded on 
them, under pain of excommunication, suspension and 
interdict. But since the supremacy of the Crown in 
ecclesiastical causes hath been esteemed a fundamental 
principle of our constitution, that very su^reiaa.Q;^ VnssSJcl 
been thought a sufficient argument fox ON«t^xQ^\s:i%^^ 

b2 
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ancient jurisdiction of the temporal over the spiritual 
courts. 

Archhishop Bancroft made this use of the regal su- 
premacy, in the Articles he exhibited to the Lords of the 
Privy Council against the Judges of Westminster Hall, 
upon the head of Prohibitions (2d Inst. 601). His Lord- 
ship hath adopted the argument, and pressed it with all 
the advantage it is capable of (P. 19). "The authority 
of spiritual courts and temporal courts of law flowing 
equally from the Crown, and it being of so great import- 
ance to the good of the community that each be kept 
within its proper bounds, it seems by no means agreeable 
to that equality of original and descent, npr a way in any 
degree likely to attain that important end, that the one 
should be set as a judge over the other, and prescribe 
bounds to it, and take to itself the cognizance of what- 
ever matters itself shall please. I shall not say how well 
the bounds in the present case are preserved upon that 
foot ; but certainly it would not be thought a good expe- 
dient for preserving bounds of any other kind, to em- 
power one to judge for both (i, e. to empower him to 
encroach upon his neighbour, and enlarge his own bounds 
at pleasure) as oft as any controversy shall arise." 

The force of this reasoning, from the equality of ori- 
ginal, I think lies here : the temporal and spiritual courts 
flow equally (or rather alike) fi'om the Crown, or are 
equal in point of original and descent ; therefore they are, 
or ought to be, equal in point of jurisdiction ; the one 
ought not to have a restrictive power over the other. If 
this be not his Lordship's inference, how can it be said 
that the setting one of the courts as judge over the other, 
seems not agreeable to their equali^ of original and 
descent ? But if his Lordship intended to infer an equal- 
ity in point of jurisdiction, from what he is pleased to 
call an equality of original and descent, he will be pleased 
to apply the same reasoning to every other court in the 
kingdom, from the high court of Parliament, to the court 
of Piepowder ; and if it should appear that they all flow 
equally or alike from the same original, law and imme- 
morial custom, I fear his argument will conclude against 
any manner of subordination among them, in point of 
jurisdiction, which would be carrying the matter much 
farther than he intended ; though, I confess, I do not 
know where to stop, if the argraaenl, groxMvdcid ou the 
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equality of original with regard to the spiritual and tem- 
poral courts, concludes at all in favour of the former. 

But his Lordship hath favoured us with another train of 
reasoning against prohibitions, grounded on the seeming 
absurdity and inconveniency of setting one court as judge 
over the other, in questions touching the bounds of their 
several jurisdictions. And if the case was as his Lord- 
ship represents it, the absurdity and inconvenience would 
be great indeed ; if the temporal court might lawfully take 
to itself the cognizance of whatever matters itself shall 
please, or was empowered to encroach upon the spiritual, 
and to enlarge its own bounds at pleasure ; if this, I say, 
was implied in the right claimed by the temporal courts, 
of giving remedy against the encroachments of the eccle- 
siastical (which is all that is intended by the writ of pro- 
hibition), the absurdity would be as great as his Lordship 
endeavours to represent it. But his Lordship will forgive 
me if I say the absurdity lies only in his state of the case : 
our excellent constitution is not chargeable with it. The 
bounds of ecclesiastical jurisdiction are already settled 
by law and immemorial custom ; to which the judges are 
obliged by oath, and by the duty of their place, to con- 
form themselves. The granting prohibitions is not a 
power to be exercised or not, at the pleasure of the 
court : it is not the court's taking to itself the cognizance 
of whatever matters itself shall please, or enlarging its 
own jurisdiction at pleasure : no ; it is a matter of mere 
rights in which the judges are to be guided by the known 
laws of the land, and not by will and pleasure. 

I never heard that a power of judging by known laws 
implied a power or right (for in a legal sense power and 
right mean the same thin^) of judging contrary to law. 
His Lordship will not say he doth so in any other case ; 
but in this case, power, in his Lordship's sense, if I under- 
stand the i. e, in the passage I have cited, signifies a 
power or right to encroach, i. e. a right to do wrong. 
Powers of all kinds may be abused : the power inherent 
in every court of punishing contempts and vindicating 
its own honour, may be abused: but to suggest that 
these powers, or in particular the supremacy of the courts 
of Westminster Hall over the ecclesiastical and all other 
inferior jurisdictions, are ordinarily abused, or are likely 
to be so, is, I think, an affront on the justve.^ c>^\Js\feV^%- 
diom, and borders very neat on a libel xx^oxl X^\^ coraaiwtoi.- 
tion. And yet, without the help o£ avxcVi ^ TO^^e.^^v^^'^ 
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the reasoning in this passage stands for nothing : and, for 
aught I see, the doctrine of prohibitions may without any 
inconvenience continue upon the ancient foot, without 
resorting to either of the expedients we meet with in the 
Codex, 

One of them is, that prohibitions should for the future 
issue out of the Court of Chancery alone, which should 
act as a common umpire between the courts of common 
law and the ecclesiastical courts, as oft as controversies 
arise about their respective bounds (P. 19, C. 1066). 
His Lordship will be pleased to remember, that his prin- 
cipal argument against prohibitions, £rom the temporal to 
the spiritual courts, is grounded on an equality of origi- 
nal and descent between the two jurisdictions ; and that, 
since they both flow equally from the Crown, it seems to 
his Lordship not agreeable to that quality that one should 
sit as judge over the other. If his Lordship will give me 
leave to make use of his own argument, I believe it will 
conclude as strongly against him in the present case, as 
it can be supposed to conclude for him in that to which 
he hath applied it. The Court of Chancery, in point of 
original and descent, stands upon a foot of perfect equal- 
ity with those courts, between whom his Lordship pro- 
poseth it should sit as a common umpire. A right of 
umpirage, by appointment of law, or a right of judging 
definitively between contending jurisdictions, implies a 
superiority. His Lordship, therefore, will either admit 
that a superiority in point of jurisdiction is very con- 
sistent with what he is pleased to call an equality of origi- 
nal and descent, or will shew that the Court of Chancery 
and courts of common law have not the same original. 

But why is the Court of Chancery pitched upon as a 

proper umpire in the case ? I apprehended the grievance 

had been, that the spiritual courts are pestered with pro- 

hibitions from the temporal (C. 1066). And is not the 

Court of Chancery a temporal court ? It is ; and if it 

were to act as his Lordsnip proposeth in the affair of 

prohibitions, it must act, not as a court of equity, but as 

a court of common law, subject to the same iniles of law 

as the Courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas are ; 

so that I do not see' the matter would be mended by the 

alteration proposed, unless there was any reasonable 

ground to expect, that as Churchmen have formerly 

l^een at the head of the Court oi C\iaaceT^,V)ftft^ loa:^ ^^ 

^o again. Perhaps an imagination o£ V\v\^Vm^\sx\^v Vcl- 
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duce Bancroft and his clergy, in the weak reign of James 
I., to propose the making the Court of Chancery the sole 
judge in questions touching prohibitions. (2 Inst. 609.) 
But as there is no manner of probability that that high 
dignity should ever again fall to the share of any ecclesi- 
astic, I think the clergy may be content to leave the 
business of prohibitions in the hands the wisdom of the 
nation hath entrusted with it. 

The expedient of appointing a common umpire be- 
tween the spiritual and common-law courts in the matter 
of prohibitions, would never have satisfied a corrupt and 
ambitious clergy. There is another better suited to their 
views, and more likely to effect the point they have been 
so long labouring, an absolute independence on the State, 
and that is, the employing the censures of the Church in 
defence of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Bancroft's conclud-^ 
ing article, on the head of Prohibitions, (2 Inst. 61 7,) is a 
direct claim in behalf of the Church, groimded on ancient 
canons, to make use of the censure of exconununication, 
in order to restrain the encroachments of the temporal 
jurisdiction on the ecclesiastical. His Lordship con- 
cludes his chapter concerning the writ of prcemunirej 
(C. 1063, 1064,) with the article at large, and the judge's 
answer to it ; and begins his next chapter with some of 
the canonii Bancroft probably referred to, the canons of 
Boni^ce, made in the latter end of the reign of Henry 
III. (ann. 1261). 

It is well known that ecclesiastical power about this / 
time arrived to the highest point of exorbitance it ever 
reached in England. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
clergy in convocation, supported by a Primate, uncle to 
the Queen Consort, and encouraged by the weakness of 
the Administration and the distraction of the King's 
afiairs, should at such a juncture make an attempt upon 
the prerogative, which at another time would have been 
entertained with an indignation that mi^ht have proved 
fatal to them. The reader may meet with the canons at 
large in the collection at the end of the Oxford edition of 
Linwood, under the year 1260. That his Lordship hath 
placed in the front recites, " That ecclesiastical judges 
had been frequently required, by the King's writs, to 
answer before secular judges in causes belonging to the 
ecclesiastical court; and ordains that the eQ.Q\5Ke»va.^^'^ 
judge shall noty in such cases, obey Oae YJ«vig^^^>5^-n««^^ 
JajrmeD have no authority to E\t in ^^^LiBCttS^X. cr^«^ *^c^ 
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Lord's anointed." (Christos Domini.) ^* And if the 
writ shall suggest any temporal cause whereon it is sup- 
posed to be grounded, the ecclesiastical judge shall 
answer that he takes cognizance of the cause in a spirit- 
ual way ; and shall solemnly admonish the King that he 
recal the writ, as he tenders the welfare of his soul ; which 
if the King shall neglect to do, he shall be personally ad- 
monished to the same purpose by the Archbishop or 
Bishop of London, assisted by two more bishops. And 
if the King, in contempt of such admonition, shall pro- 
ceed to writs of attachment or distringas, the sheriff and 
all officers executing such writs shall be excommunicated 
and suspended; and such officers . remaining obstinate, 
the places of their residence, and all their lands within 
the province, shall be put under an interdict. And if the 
King, after due admonition, recal not such writs, the 
lands, towns and castles of the King, within the diocese 
to which such writs issue, shall in like manner be put 
under an interdict. And if the King shall persist 
in his obstinacy^ all the bishops shall make it a com- 
mon concern, and put the cities, towns, castles and 
demesnes of the King, within their respective dioceses, 
under an interdict. And if the writ shall not be 
recalled within twenty days afterwards, or if the King 
shall deal hardly with the Church on account of this pro** 
ceeding, the archbishop and all the bishops of the pro- 
vince shall put their dioceses under an interdict. And 
if any bishop shall be remiss in the premises, and shall 
persevere in such remissness after admonition, he shall 
be punished canonically,^ and his diocese shall, notwith- 
standing, be put under an interdict." Those of my readers 
who may never have perused the Codex^ will not be dis- 
pleased at this large abstract of so remarkable a canon. 
They have at least a taste of some of the materials which 
serve to swell a very short defective performance to the 
size of two folio volumes. 

With what particular view hi* Lordship was at the 
pains of transcribing this and other constitutions of the 
like nature, I will not undertake to say. They cannot 
serve for the illustration of any branch of ecclesiastical 
law, as it stands at present; since, however Bancroft 
and his clergy might wish to see the spiritual sword 
drawn against the courts of Westminster Hall, that 

* By the aiclibisliop. — ^Lm^oo^, 
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method of supporting ecclesiastical jurisdiction is not yet 
become part of our constitution ; neither can they serve 
to give the reader any idea of the ancient law in the case. 
*' For Boniface's canons had no other effect, as my Lord 
Chief-Justice Coke assures us, than to cause the ecclesi- 
astical judges to encroach upon the common law," and to 
set the two jurisdictions at variance. But, says he, *' not- 
withstanding the greatness of Boniface, yet the judges 
proceeded according to the laws of the realm, and still 
kept, though with gresit difficulty, the ecclesiastical courts 
within their just and proper limits." (2 Inst. 599.) To 
what end, therefore, are Bancroft's articles and Boniface's 
constitutions, both leading to the same point, placed 
together in the Codex ,• the former by way of commen- 
tary, the latter as part of the text of our ancient canon 
law? 

His Lordship, in the Preface to the Codex ^ shews the 
expediency of giving laws, not now in force, a place in a 
work of this nature. Perhaps if we attend to him, we 
may receive some light to lead us through this inquiry. 
With what view are these canons inserted in the Codex f 
** As to the general matter or text of this work, it is a 
mixture of laws relating to the Church of England, which 
have from time to time been framed and enacted by au- 
thority of our spiritilal and temporal legislatures; not 
only such laws as are now in force, but such also as are 
repealed or obsolete ; by the inserting of which (however 
unnecessary it may seem at first sight) many useful pur- 
poses are undoubtedly served. — ^As it is impossible to 
reach the true design (and by consequence the true 
meaning and extent) of any law ecclesiastical or temporal, 
till we know how the law upon that head stood before ; so 
by the sight of all former laws upon the same heads, — we 
are let into the true aim and intent of the legislators. — . 
This is what we call a history of the law, in which the 
reader has the satisfaction to see by what degrees it has 
been growing and improving — ^from its infancy to its pre- 
sent stature: and that retrospect not only supplies the 
lawyer with many necessary notices for the true construc- 
tion of law, but enables the historian to account for every 
law, and the ground and reason of it, within any period of 
time he is concerned in. — And if such an entire view be 
necessary to the forming a right judgmftwt ^3L^c>^cv^i5cifc\v^^ 
alread/ made, it cannot be less uec^ft^at^ m oit^^t V^ "^i^^^ 

b3 
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making of new laws, as oft as designs are on foot to sup- 
ply the defects of our constitution in any point. In which 
work, — where the Church finds hei*self not only not bene- 
fited by new statutes and canons, but — ^prejudiced by 
them, it may be judged no improper remedy to resume 
and revive those which are repealed or obsolete." (P. 5, 
6.) Again, — " The citations out of ancient and modem 
councils and synods, which have been held at home and 
abroad, (as they are annexed here by way of commentary 
to our present laws,) are designed to shew on one hand, 
that though many of the laws are modem, the constitution 
is ancient; and on the other hand, to facilitate the im- 
provement of this constitution, by suggesting such useful 
rules of order and discipline as have been established 
abroad, or attempted at home,^^ (P. 14.) I think the 
reasons given by his Lordship for inserting ordinances of 
any kind, not now in force, whether considered as ancient 
laws repealed or grown obsolete, or as ordinances foreign 
or domestic which never obtained the force of laws 
among us, are reducible to these heads : either they help 
us to a right understanding of the present constitution, or 
shew that it is built on ancient establishments ; or enable 
the lawyer and historian to account for the ground and 
reason of the law ; or tend to facilitate the improvement 
of our constitution, by suggesting such mles for order 
and discipline as have been established abroad or at- 
tempted at home. The canons under consideration can 
never help us to a right understanding of the present 
constitution, or enable the lawyer or historian to account 
for the ground and reason of the law, since we have no 
law or practice which bears the least resemblance to 
them ; much less can they shew our present laws to be 
built on ancient establishments, since they were never 
received as law, and are inconsistent with " our constitu- 
tion. They cannot come under the notion of laws re- 
pealed or obsolete, having never had the force of law ; 
but they come very properly under the denomination of 
rules for order and discipline attempted^ but never car- 
ried into execution : attempted first by Boniface, in the 
height and wantonness of sacerdotal power; and after- 
wards by Bancroft, when the same spirit was visibly 
reviving. — I am still at a loss to account for it how those 
canons came to be honoured with a place in the Codex. 
I must, therefore, leave the inquVry to«>aVftT\«i^^%,«cA 
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ffo on to observe, that if ecclesiastical jurisdiction could, 
by the methods suggested in those canons, or by any 
other means, be rendered absolutely independent of the 
temporal, the poor subject would be liable to be perpe- 
tually harassed between two equal, independent powers ; 
a state of things which could not last long, but must issue 
in the ruin of one of the contending powers, if not of the 
constitution itself. And therefore, those who are willing 
to keep the ecclesiastical courts in their ancient state of 
subordination to the civil, are the truest friends to both ; 
though bigots have always treated the law of prohibitions 
(the only legal means of preserving that subordination) 
as a grievance to the Church. 

Another grievance of the like kind is the Court of 
Delegates, where, as his Lordship complains, (C. 1082,) 
" In modern practice," (a practice, as his Lordship else- 
where informs us, unheard of till the year 1604,) "there 
are temporal judges and temporal lords appointed for 
the final determination of matters confessedly spiritual :" 
" matters," as his Lordship elsewhere says, (P. 21,) 
" more merely and undeniably of an ecclesiastical nature 
than any others, being purged from all temporal matter 
before they arrive " to that court His Lordship's con- 
cern for the rights of the clergy, which appear to him to' 
have suffered by appeals to lay judges, have certainly 
betrayed him into a mistake which a little reflection 
would have rectified; for are matters carried from the 
Spiritual Court to the Delegates, more merely and unde- 
niably ecclesiastical than any others ? I think not : they 
are the very same matters, and no other, carried by 
appeal from the inferior to the superior jurisdiction. 
The cause is .the same in both courts, otherwise the pro- 
ceeding would not be so properly an appeal, as the insti- 
tuting a new cause in the superior court. Again, the 
ground of the complaint is, that spiritual causes, causes 
confessedly spiritual, are brought before lay judges. But 
are all matters cognizable in the Ecclesiastical Court in 
the first instance, and by the Delegates on appeal, of ^ 
spiritual nature ? His Lordship hath furnished me with 
an answer to that question. " Causes matrimonial, causes 
testamentary, and the like, are not of a spiritual nature, 
nor is the Church, as such, at all concerned in them." 
(P. 18.) ** They concern only temporal lialvta^ 1V^<k^ \rx- 
minate in righta of a tempoiaL natoxe \ ^xAm'^ ^^^^^cixL^?^^^ 
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of them being a work not fit to be attended by the bishop 
in person, (whether we consider the nature of it or the 
multitude of other business which properly belongs to 
the episcopal function,) is accordingly delegated to other 
hands." (P. 25.) Where, then, is the inconvenience of 
bringing causes that concern temporal right, causes in 
their own nature not fit to be attended to by the bishop 
in person, and therefore delegated to other hands (fre- 
quently to lay chancellors) — where, I say, is the inconve- 
nience of bringing such causes before temporal judges? 
His Lordship admits that ecclesiastical courts are entitled 
to a mixed jurisdiction ; a jurisdiction in causes that con- 
cern only temporal rights, and also in causes which he 
presumes to be of a spiritual nature. Me thinks, there- 
fore, he should not be offended at the present mixture of 
judges, temporal and spiritual, in the Court of Delegates. 
Methinks, the leaving the King a power of appointing 
commissioners out of the temporalty, if he so pleaseth^ 
should not be thought contrary to the natural reason of 
the thing and the general tenor of our constitution, as his 
Lordship (P. 21) declares it is. 

The method which, I am informed, hath generally pre- 
vailed in modern practice, hath been to name in the 
Commission of Delegates a certain number of temporal 
lords, bishops, judges, and doctors of the civil and canon 
law — a constitution which seems to comport extremely 
well with the nature of their commission. For since 
canon and statute-law make so great a part of our eccle- 
siastical constitution, and since, as his Lordship says, 
(P. 31,) *' Our present rule of government and discipline 
in the Church are the laws in being of all kinds," it seems 
highly reasonable that the judges of Westminster Hall, 
and doctors of civil and canon law, whose education and 
employment have qualified them to excel in their respec- 
tive professions, should bear their part in the supreme 
ecclesiastical court. The principal reason suggested by 
his Lordship for confining the cognizance of spiritual 
causes to spiritual persons, is the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the spiritualty in spiritual matters. (P. 21.) 
This reason, he says, seems to be as applicable to the 
court commonly called the Court of Delegates, as to the 
inferior courts. If the fact was true — if experience did 
convince us that the spiritualty are blessed with a supe- 
rior knowledge and experience in t\ie *^\«w^ m W\\\^of 
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all kinds"— his Lordship's reasoning would be right. 
Let us, for once, take a view of the several branches of 
our ecclesiastical law, and the several helps necessary to 
a thorough understanding of it, as his Lordship hath enu- 
merated them. (P. 9.) They are, Acts of Parliament; 
the Provincial and Legatine Constitutions, with the Com- 
mentaries of Linwood and Athon; the Canons of 1603; 
the Kubricks; the Thirty-nine Articles; the Reports (a 
library of themselves) ; the Practice of the Church, as 
appearing on the ecclesiastical records and registers of 
the episcopal sees, and the body of the foreign canon 
law ; let me add, the body of the civil law. I believe I 
may venture to say, that if spiritual persons were to 
devote themselves to the study of these several branches 
of our ecclesiasticed law, with an application necessary to 
gain a tolerable understanding of the whole, they would 
find very little leisure for the more spiritual duties of 
their function. 

The canon law, ever watchful over the dignity and im- 
munities of the priesthood, hath provided a help-meet for 
the bishop, whom we call the chancellor. Dr. Ridley says,* 
** Chancellors are equal, or near equal in time, to bishops 
themselves ; yea, chancellors are so necessary officers to 
bishops, that every bishop must of necessity have a chan- 
cellor. And if any bishop would seem so complete within 
himself as that he need not a chancellor, yet may the arch- 
bishop of the province wherein he is compel him to take 
a chancellor ; or, if he refuse so to do, put a chancellor 
on him : for the law doth presume it is a matter of more 
weight than one man is able to sustain, to govern a whole 
diocese by himself alone. And therefore, howsoever the 
nomination of the chancellor be in the bishop, yet his au- 
thority comes from the law, and therefore he is no less ac- 
counted an ordinary by law, than the bishop is." Dr. 
Godolphin agrees with Ridley,! ^^^ adds, " After princes 
had granted to ecclesiastical persons their causes and 
their consistories, and circumstances varying those causes 
into a more numerous multiplication than were capable 
of being defined by former precedents, necessity called 
for new decisions, and they for such judges as were expe- 
rienced in such laws as were adapted to matters of eccle- 
siastical cognizance ; which would have been too preju- 

♦ Ridley's View, &c., edit, l^^^l, ^ A^'c* . 
f Rep. Canon., c. 10, seel. 'i. 
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dicial an avocation of bishops from the exercise of their 
more divine function, had not the office of chancellor, in 
determining such matters, been an expedient to prevent 
the said prejudice or inconvenience.'' As to the extent 
of the chancellor's power, he says, ** By this chancellor, 
the bishop within his diocese keeps his court according 
to ecclesiastical laws, in all matters pertaining to his 
Jurisdiction y or otherwise relating more inmiediatelv to 
the Church, or government of the clergy ^ — '* The cnan- 
cellor, as he is oculus episcopi^ ought to have an eye into 
all parts of the diocese, and hath, immediately under the 
ordinary, jurisdiction in all matters ecclesiastical within 
the same ; not only for the reformation of manners and 
punishment of enormities of a spiritual nature, by eccle- 
siastical censures, but also in causes matrimonial and 
testamentary."* His Lordship hath taken pains to shew 
(P. 22, 23, 24, 25 ; C. 1027) that the voluntary jurisdic- 
tion of the bishop is not invested in the chancellor, as 
such, and without special words in his commission for 
that purpose. But as to the contentious jurisdiction, or 
the cognizance of all causes instituted in the Consistory 
Court, he allows (P. 25) thaty being a work not fit to be 
attended by the bishop in person, is delegated, to the 
chancellor, and ought to be so. The use I would make 
of these things is, that, since the law re(][uires that the 
bishop shall appoint a person well skilled m the civil and 
canon law to hear and determine causes cognizable in 
the Consistory Court, and since laymen so qualified are 
by law declared capable of that charge,f it doth not seem 
to me so contrary to the natural reason of the thing, or 
to the general tenor of our constitution, as his Lordship 
represents it, that the principal professors of the common, 
civil and canon laws, should be among the ultimate 
judges of the same causes by way of appeal. 

There are other matters mentioned by his Lordship, 
by way of objection to the modern practice of joining lay 
lords and lay judges with the bishops in the Commission 
of Dekgacy, which, out of deference to his Lordship, 
must be taken notice of; though I fear my readers wUl 
think I am misspending their time in doing so. " It will 
not be denied," saith his Lordship, (P. 21,) " that the last 
resort of all ecclesiastical causes was given to the King, 
upon the single consideration of his being Supreme Head 

* Rep Canon, sect. 1, 10. t ^T HcttrsN\\\.,Y» • 
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of the Church." Be it so ; and will it therefore follow that 
his Majesty ought to exercise his supremacy in this and 
all other instances by the hands of Churchmen only? 
But, " the first Statute of Appeals (24 Henry VIII.) ex- 
pressly limits the cognizance of spiritual matters to spi- 
ritual persons." (Ibid.) The 24 of Henry VIII. provides 
for no appeals beyond the archbishop, and consequently 
doth not come up to this case. But, '* this second statute, 
which entitles the King to the ultimate cognizance by 
commission, doth not limit him to any other persons, but 
leaves him wholly to his own choice." (Ibid.) It doth so; 
and therefore one would reasonably hope no person will 
dictate to him in a matter left by the constitution wholly 
to his own wisdom. 

But his Lordship assures us, ^^ There are no footstepf 
of any of the nobility or common-law judges in commis- 
sion, till the year 1604; nor from 1604 are they found ia 
above one commission in forty, till the year 1639; from 
whence (i. e. from the downfal of bishops and their juris- 
diction which ensued) we may date the present rule of 
mixtures in that court." (P. 21, 22.) His Lordship will 
be pleased to remember that the point under considera- 
tion is, the fitness or unfitness of these mixtures ; whether 
they are, or are not, agreeable to the general tenor of our 
constitution and the natural reason of things. This, I 
think, is the only point his Lordship and his readers are 
concerned in ; and therefore, whether these mixtures 
were introduced at the commencement of the Statute of 
Appeals, or seventy years afterwards,— or whether they 
became frequent in practice at or about the year 1639, or 
at any other period, — is not, in my apprehension, at all 
material. Nor can I think it decent, or perfectly consistent 
with his Lordship's known candour, to connect the down- 
fal of episcopacy with these mixtures ; unless they may 
be presumed to have arisen from a dislike to episcopal 
government, or to have paved the way for the downfal 
of it. 

A man must be an utter stranger to our history, who 
can imagine there was any disinclination towards episco- 
pacy in those who were at the head of our ecclesias- 
tical affairs in the year 1639. But it happened that a 
practice, which hath fallen under his Lordship's dis- 
pleasure, began to take place about that t\m.e^ ^^vl. <^ 
few years before the downfal ot e^\aeo^^ *yai^Si^a>ctfi^\a. 
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England; and so two events which have not the least 
relation to each other in their motives and tendency, are 
connected hy a significant (J, ^.), wherehy something 
seems to be insinuated whicn must not be directly af- 
firmed. His Lordship says, very truly, that the down&l 
of episcopacy ensued these mixtures. I am therefore 
still to learn how they can be dated from that event : the 
device of dating a rule of practice from an event which 
followed it at the distance of some years, is new to me. 

Besides, episcopacy indeed fell, but it soon revived; 
and yet those mixtures which his Lordship instructs us to 
date from the downfal of episcopacy, continue to this 
day, and are likely to continue, unless a better expedient 
can be found out than that his Lordship proposeth. It is, 
that upon appeals to the King, the cause, if it be a mat- 
tef^ of weight, shall be finally heard by the Convocation ; 
or otherwise, by three or four bishops, to be nominated 
for that purpose by the King. (P. 22.) It may be pro- 
per to acquaint my readers that the passages cited by his 
Lordship from the Reformatio Legttm^ S^c, are, as his 
Lordship saith, ** grafted into his Commentary as candi- 
dates for a place in our constitution, in case the Convoca- 
tion shall think them deserving.'* (P. 14.) This expedient 
is one of those citations, (P. 22, C. 1082,) and therefore 
must be esteemed a candidate recommended by his Lord- 
ship to the favour of the Convocation. It happens unfor- 
tunately for these candidates, that his Lordship hath 
chosen a patron for them which cannot introduce them 
into our constitution, while a certain peremptory Act of 
Parliament, I mean the Act of Submission, stands in the 
way. But I will not anticipate what will come more pro- 
perly under the head of our ecclesiastical legislature. 

In the mean time, it is fit we examine the scheme, 
which in short is, that the Convocation, or at least a com- 
mittee of bishops, shall be ultimate judges in all eccle- 
siastical causes. Is it proposed that the Convocation shall 
be always kept sitting, in order to receive appeals ? Or 
shall it be called as often as the business of appeals re- 
quires it? Or shall its sessions at least keep pace with 
the sessions of Parliament? Which way soever we take, . 
I fear the clergy will soon complain of the intolerable 
burden of appeals. It is owing to the wisdom of the 
-A J/ninistration, and its tender regard for the clergy, that 
tAe/r attendance in Convocation "halYi "been ^o 'Wy^A^ 
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dispensed with for some years past. One would therefore 
reasonably hope, that no friend the Church hath will pro- 
pose a change in the constitution which will render his 
Majesty's indulgence to the clergy in this respect alto- 
gether fruitless. There is, indeed, another part of the 
scheme which is not liable to the same objection; and 
possibly the name of the Convocation might be made use 
of in order to countenance an alteration in the law, which 
it was easy to foresee would terminate in what was prin- 
cipally, if not solely, intended — the making a committee 
of bishops the ultimate judges on appeals. 

I remember, about twenty years ago, when a second 
Restoration was talked of as a possible thing, it wras re- 
ported that the Pretender had been prevailed upon by 
Lesley to offer a temper with regard to the supremacy, 
from which great effects were expected. It was, that i^ 
the people of England would restore him to what he cal& 
the throne of his ancestors, he, in return, would part with 
the supremacy, the great stumbling-block to Papists and 
High-Churchmen. And, lest the latter should entertain 
a jealousy that a bigot to the Romish faith might think of 
restoring the supremacy to that see, as Queen Mary did, 
they had assurances from their agent that it should be 
vested in a committee of the English clergy, whereof the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being to be air 
ways one. This, I remember, was talked of as part of Les- 
ley's scheme for reconciling our High-Churchmen to his 
pupil. Whether there was any foundation for the report, 
or no, I will not take upon me to say; but I confess the 
scheme his Lordship hath here adopted and recommended, 
with what immediately follows it, brought the story fresh 
to my mind. 

For his Lordship, having mentioned the expedient pro- 
posed by the Reformatio Legum^ Sfc^ proceeds, (P. 22,) 
'* To these corollaries, — which relate to the judicial admi- 
nistration of spiritual matters, as properly belonging to 
the spiritualty, in subordination to the King as Supreme 
Head, I will add one more, which (though not judicial) 
seems naturally to arise from that knowledge, sufficiency 
and integrity of the body spiritual, mentioned in the said 
statute (24 Henry YllLj ; viz. that as in matters judicial, 
so also in matters pruciential, they (the spiritualty) are 
the most proper assistants to the Prince in the advm.\v\%\x^- 
tion of ail affairs which concenx s]>irUual pcrsou^ a-ad.. 
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Hnrilual things. And the observation of my Lord Coke 
(that this kingdom hath been best governed when the 
temporalty and spiritualty have kept within their respec- 
tive bounds as to judicial administration) holds equally 
with regard to administration of other kinds : that is, all 
work, of what kind soever, is most like to prosper in 
such hands as understand it best and have it most at 
heart ; a suggestion which is not made here with regard 
to the state of things at any particular time, (for to speak 
truth, there are few times wherein the Church has not 
been a sufferer in this way,) but upon a presumption, 
which is too well grounded both in reason and experience, 
that when ecclesiastical affairs are under the disposition 
and influence of temporal ministers, they will be always 
tnanaged in subservience to temporal ends, far more than 
to the ends of religion and the real benefit of God*s 
Church." — ^A very small acquaintance with ecclesiastical 
history will convince us that the sacred names of Reli- 
gion and the Church of God have been prostituted to the 
worst of purposes. The ambition, avarice and unrelent- 
ing cruelty of the Romish clergy sheltered themselves 
from the observation of the well-meaning but misguided 
laity, under these and the like venerable sounds. Were 
princes who endeavoured to deliver themselves and their 
subjects from sarcerdotal bondage to be hunted down as 
beasts of prey ? They have been pronounced ex cathe- 
drd rebels to God and his Church. Was the wealth of 
kingdoms to be spent in the riot and luxury of the reli* 
gious orders?- Donations to that end were styled gifts to 
God and his Church. Have multitudes of humble, modest 
and inoffensive Christians fallen under the displeasure of 
the priesthood? The rogueries of the Inquisition, the 
devastations of the Crusade, and the terrors of a midnight 
massacre, have been thought to promote the ends of reli- 
gion and the interest of the Church of God. Thus hath 
the lust of power, supported by fraud, rapine and blood- 
shed, been rendered familiar to the consciences of man- 
kind by the mere abuse of words of sacred import. His 
Lordship is sensible of this truth, and, I doubt not, re- 
flects on these gross and awakening instances of it with 
an indignation becoming a gentleman and a Christian. 
But he will permit me to say, that when the words Reli- 
g'jon BDd the Church of God, and the like, are made use 
of to eatablisb a monopoly of ^wet m \5aa <i\Kt^ ^ \iLtR 
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abuse of them is the same in kind, though not in degree 
and in its consequences, as in the instances I have men- 
tioned. If I understand his Lordship, he is apprehensive 
that the interests of religion and the Church of God are 
not likely to be effectually promoted until the whole ad- 
ministration Sunder the King) of ecclesiastical affairs is 
intrusted with the clergy. He had before entered his 
claim in behalf of the Church to the whole judicial admi- 
nistration of spiritual affairs under the King: here he 
backs it with another with regard to the prudential, and 
declares the extent of both. It extends to all affairs 
which concern spiritual persons and spiritual things. A 
very large portion of power I too great to be parted with 
lightly by those of the laity who have the honour to be 
admitted into his Majesty's most secret councils. They 
know full well that the interest and concerns of persons 
and things commonly called spiritual, are too closely 
blended with our civil affairs, and have too sensible an 
influence on the whole, to be hastily cantoned out to the 
clergy. It is not easy to foresee all the consequences of 
his Lordship's scheme, or to take in the whole extent of 
power the spiritual vicegerency would acquire by it; but 
this is certain, it must create a clashing of interests, and 
a distraction of councils at the helm ; the sure indications 
of a weak, distempered administration, and the ordinary 
forerunners of its dissolution. 

There are two branches of power (to mention no 
more) included in the management of spiritual persons 
and spiritual things, which, in our circumstances, cannot 
be detached from the civil administration without reduc- 
ing it to a state of absolute dependence on the clergy. 
These are the power of calling, proroguing or dissolving 
the Convocation, with the negative the Crown hath on its 
proceedings; and the nomination to all spiritual promo- 
tions in the gift of the Crown, particularly to the vacant 
sees. The affair of the Convocation will be considered in 
its proper place. As to the other, it may be sufficient to 
say, that the nomination to the vacant sees is the power 
of filling up twenty-six vacancies in the House of Lords. 
A peerage, with a suitable revenue and great dependen- 
cies, are undoubtedly temporal emoluments, though- 
annexed to a spiritual office ; and, therefore, as soon as 
the nation began to shake off the fetteia oi ^Qr^x^>^'^ 
Crown was restored to its aivc\en\. t\^\v\. ol cQrc&RX^\^% 
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bishoprics. Not, indeed, in the original method, the bare 
delivery of the ring and pastoral staff, but in a method 
altogether as discretionary on the part of the Crown, 
though I fear not quite so reputable to the Church. The 
temporal rights and emoluments annexed to bishoprics, 
(particularly that of a seat in the House of Lords,) are so 
capable of being employed to the welfare or detriment of 
the community, that the clergy of our Reformed Church 
have not yet had the hardiness to claim the disposal of 
them in direct terms. But what hath been thought too 
much to be avowedly insisted on, is certainly included in 
the general claim his Lordship makes in behalf of the 
Church; unless he would be understood not to include 
bishops and bishoprics under the notion of spiritual per- 
sons and spiritual things. 

But why is the civil administration judged unfit for the 
care of spiritual persons and spiritual things ? Because, 
says his Lordship, '' It is a presumption too well grounded, 
both in reason and experience, that when ecclesiastical 
affairs are under the disposition and influence of temporal 
ministers, they will be always managed in subservience 
to temporal ends, far more than to the ends of religion 
and the real benefit of God's Church." (P. 22.) If by 
temporal ends I may be permitted to understand the good 
of the community, that, without doubt, is very consistent 
with all the ends of religion. It is itself one of we principal 
ends of religion, and always conduceth to the real benefit 
of God's Church, though I fear enthusiasts have gene- 
rally thought otherwise. 

If by temporal ends his Lordship understands ends in- 
consistent with religion and detrimental to the Church of 
God, he will be pleased to inform us upon what reasons, 
and from what experience, a presumption so injurious to 
the civil administration is entertained. His Lordship's 
reason for engrossing the sole disposal and influence in 
matters called spiritual is, '* that all work, of what kind 
soever, is most like to prosper in such hands as under- 
stand it best and have it most at heart." (P. 22.) The 
principle is certainly true, but the fallacy lies in the appli- 
cation; where his Lordship seems to take a fact for 
granted which will not be hastily admitted. For, how- 
ever Churchmen may conceive or affirm concerning their 
own superior integrity and sufficiency for government, 
they must be content to be to\d, X^iaX. \\\ft \"al\X^ ^^-^^^X 
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something more from them than confident assertions in a 
point of this importance. 

Experience seems to he a tolerahle guide in the case, 
and his Lordship himself hath appealed to it. But here 
again the reader must content himself with a round affir- 
mation, that experience is on his Lordship's side: the 
historical facts, the proper hasis on which experience is 
built, are wholly omitted by him. Facts are stubborn 
things, which will not bend to any schemes of power. 
His Lordship hath made himself accountable for none of 
them. But since he hath been pleased to appeal to expe- 
rience, it would have been some satisfaction to his readers 
to have been, at least, directed to what part of our history 
they should confine their inquiry ; whether the experience 
of the times preceding our Reformation, or the transac • 
tions at and since that period, are"^ principally relied on. 
Before the Reformation, the clergy enjoyed a fulness of 
power; they even surfeited on it till they disgorged it : 
were the ends of religion and the real benefit of God's 
Church promoted under their administration? They 
were not. But the Reformation came, and set all things 
right. I believe it will appear that the great work of the 
Reformation was chiefly conducted by lay counsels in 
opposition to the clergy. The ruling clergy (I mean a 
very great majority of them) complied, indeed, with all 
the changes, all the contradictory schemes of religion, 
which a frequent and abrupt change of counsels, under 
Henry VIIL, Edward VL and Queen Mary, made way 
for. But they were active in none of the changes, except 
in the restoration of Popery under Queen Mary, and in 
the cruelties of her reign. The Act of Uniformity, a law 
very conducive to the ends of religion, had not the least 
countenance from them: the Convocation then sitting 
declared for the old religion; and every bishop present 
in the Lords' House, at the third reading of the Act, 
protested against it. What a condition had this Church 
and Nation been in, if his Lordship's reasoning, grounded 
on the superior knowledge, sufficiency and integrity of 
the body spiritual, had been regarded at that critical junc*- 
ture ! But happily for us, the Queen and her Ministry 
were not amused with a (K>mp of words ; nor were they 
intimidated when they saw all the spiritual governors of 
the Church, except one, (Landaff,^ and. \vfc ^ "^xciXaaNRX 
too, resign and retire to their \)e^d.%. TV-e^ ^^^ow -^x^Ck- 
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vided for the Church another set of spiritual govemorB, 
who, to speak the truth, seem rather to have complied 
with the ecclesiastical establishment as they found things 
settled to their hands, than to have had any great share m 
the work ; since it is plain they could not prevail for the 
omission of a few ceremonies wliich gave offence to weak 
brethren, and which themselves wished to see abolished ; 
as appears from some very strong passages to that pur^ 
pose in their letters, published by Dr. Burnet, which I 
cannot stay to repeat.* 

In this instance, at least, experience is against his 
Lordship's rule, that the clergy are the most proper 
assistants to the Prince in the administration of a// affairs 
that concern spiritual persons and spiritual things. (P. 
22.) The Reformation, which nearly concerned both, 
was happily conducted by other counsels. And if, on 
the other hand, we turn our thoughts to the times since 
the Reformation, wherein his Lordship's scheme took 
place, perhaps the experience of those times may further 
convince us of the weakness of the scheme. It will not 
be denied that our ecclesiastical affairs were under a 
mere clerical administration from the year 1628 to the 
meeting of the Long Parliament; a period remarkably 
infamous for a series of weak, angry, ill-concerted mea- 
sures; measures calculated to beget in weak minds a 
veneration towards the hierarchy, but executed with a 
pedantic severity which produced a quite contrary effect. 
Certain enthusiastic conceits concerning the external 
beauties of religion, and the necessity of a general uni- 
formity in the business of holy garments, holy seasons, 
significant gestures, church utensils and ornaments, seem 
to have been the ruling principles of those times. These 
filled the gaols with church criminals, and sent thousands 
of our most useful hands to seek their bread in foreign 
parts. Through the influence these principles had on 
our spiritual governors, multitudes of learned and con- 
scientious preachers were silenced, and exposed at once 
to the two greatest trials which can befal human nature, 
public infamy and remediless want. These principles 
alone, and a conduct on our part suited to them, broke 
our union with the Reformed Churches abroad, and 
fomented a war in Scotland; which, together with a 

♦ Collection of Recoida,\o\. 111. 
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general alienation of affections at home, occasioned in 
great measure by a rigorous exercise of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, prepared things for that scene of misery which 
ended in the ruin of our constitution. These were the 
effects of an administration purely sacerdotal in matters 
commonly called spiritual ! And though his Lordship is 
pleased to say, that there are few times in which the 
Church hath not been a sufiferer under a different manage- 
ment, I believe it would puzzle a wise man to shew 
wherein the Church hath been a greater sufferer than in 
the effects of Land's administration, which takes in the 
whole period I have mentioned. For though he did not 
get to Canterbury till the year 1633, he was, notwithstand- 
ing, Prime Minister for ecclesiastical affairs from the mo- 
ment he was advanced to the see of London (an. 1628}. 

The ultimate cognizance of all ecclesiastical causes, 
and the sole prudential administration under the King of 
all affairs which concern spiritual persons and spiritual 
things, are points so nearly allied, that I was tempted to 
consider them together in this place, though, perhaps, a 
little out of method. For there is a point of jurisdiction 
claimed by his Lordship in behalf of the clergy, which yet 
remains to be considered : it is no less than the detection 
and punishment of all manner of vice. (P. 30.) This, in his 
Lordship's judgment, is the proper province of the spirit- 
ualty; a work most likely to succeed in their hands, and 
most likely to be pursued by them; a work which the 
general frame of our constitution hath assigned to spirit- 
ual hands, and which more especially belongs to the 
Church. (P. 31.) It hath sometimes fallen in my way 
to attend the public administration of justice at our 
courts of Gaol Delivery and Quarter Sessions, and it 
hath been a sensible pleasure to me to observe that those 
solemn meetings are constantly opened with his Majesty's 
proclamation, exhorting and requiring all civil magistrates 
to use their utmost diligence for answering his Majesty's 
most pious intentions expressed in the proclamation, and, 
in general, to put the laws in execution against all man- 
ner of vice, immorality and profaneness. This, I say, 
hath often given me a sensible pleasure ; and I doubt not 
I am now speaking the sentiments of many good men. 
But, if we are to rely on his Lordship's judgment, we 
have been taking pleasure in what ought to 1«.n^ ^^^\\. 
us quite contrary sentiments, ¥oi, in \i^& \jkQt^^Kv^^ 
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scheme, the laws empowering the civil magistrate to 
punish vice have rather defeated than promot^ the ends 
they were intended to serve. Nay, I douht his Lordship 
must admit, on his own principles, that his Majesty's zeal 
for reformation, expressed in his proclamation, hath not 
heen according to knowledge. For though his Lordship 
hath no objection to statutes made for the punishment of 
▼ice by temporal penalties, while they are considered only 
as provisions in aid of the ecclesiastical power, yet says 
he (P. 30,31), "If the helps which the temporal legis- 
lature affords the Church happen to be unnecessary, or to 
be applied in another manner, they do not only do no 
service, but a manifest disservice to the Church, by taking 
the suppression of vice out of the hands of the spiritualty 
(whose proper province it is, and who are most like 
to pursue it), and putting it into the hands of the laity." 
— " The correction of vice and of other defects and irre- 
gularities of a spiritual nature, is most like to succeed in 
those hands to which the general frame of our constitu- 
tion has assigned it ; that is, in spiritual hands : and as to 
temporal penalties, the only way to make them truly 
beneficial to religion is, to provide them, as a further ter- 
ror and punishment, to be called in as oft as the censures 
of the Church are disobeyed." The whole passage is to 
the same purpose, and is too remarkable to be passed over 
slightly, either in justice to his Lordship, or to those who 
have been lately taught to regard the Codex as the best 
book that hath been written on our ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion since the Reformation.* But as I shall have occasion 
to quote the passage more largely when I come to shew 
how far the doctrine advanced in it derogates from the 
honour of the legislature, I shall for the present content 
myself with this short extract from it. 
• In the mean time, what is there in the nature of things 
which renders the suppression of vice and profaneness 
a work unfit for lay hands? or whence is it that it 
becomes the proper province of the spiritualty ? For my 
part, I have always considered the civil magistrate as the 
higher power, who beareth not the sword in vain ; who 
is a terror to evil-doers, the minister of God to execute 
vengeance on them that do evil. Will his Lordship be 
pleased to convince me of my mistake ; will he shew me 

* Bishop of Lich&eld'a C^iax^e. 
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how the case is altered since the apostle's days ; how that 
which was the duty of Heathen princes, is become a work 
unfit for Christian magisti*ates ? His Lordship hath not, 
indeed, totally shut the civil magistrate out from all con- 
cern in the suppression of vice ; but the terms on which 
he is admitted to bear a part in the work are, if possible, 
more dishonourable to him than a total exclusion : for, 
in his Lordship's judgment, the only way to make tempo- 
ral penalties beneficial to religion is, to provide them as a 
further terror and punishment, to be called in as oft as the 
censures of the Church are disobeyed. In other words, 
the civil magistrate, who ought to have no original juris- 
diction in the punishment of vice, no cognizance of the 
crime, ought, however, to be always ready at the Church's 
call to punish those whom she condemns. 

I doubt his Lordsbip's zeal in the cause of virtue hath 
betrayed him into an inconvenience he did not foresee. 
For, are temporal penalties to be called in as oft as the 
censures of the Church are disobeyed? Suppose then 
(the supposition is not very extravagant) that spiritual 
censures should happen to be inflicted upon improper 
motives, or without grounds ; is the magistrate, without 
examination, to lend his aid to enforce them? I hope 
not; for that would be making the reverend judges 
no better than the Church's hangmen. Their lordships 
will pardon the coarseness of the expression ; but the case 
is certainly so. If they were bound to inflict temporal 
penalties in consequence of Church censures, without 
examining whether the Church hath exceeded or abused 
her jurisdiction, the Church would be, to all intents and 
purposes, the sole judge, and their lordships mere execu- 
tioners in the case — a drudgery the legislature will never 
impose upon them. On the other hand, if a right be 
reserved to the judges of entering into the merits of the 
cause before they proceeded to punishment, I doubt his 
Lordship's scheme will fall to the ground; for then 
temporal penalties ought not to be called in as oft as spi- 
ritual censures are disobeyed, unless it be likewise part of 
the scheme that spiritual censures shall be constantly 
inflicted on proper grounds, or that the spiritual judge 
(who after all is frequently a layman) shall be infallible 
and impeccable. 

It may not be amiss to observe as "we ^o ou^'CwaX. «sw^ 
ailment of bis Lordship fox lYve e3\etta\oxL oi ^o.O^^'^a^- 

c 
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tical jurisdiction is grounded on the different views, em- 
ployments and abilities of the clergy and laity. The good 
work of reformation is the proper province of the clergy ; 
the superior knowledge and experience of the body spi- 
ritual, in ecclesiastical matters, are insisted on to shew 
the inconvenience of the modem mixture of spiritual 
and temporal judges in the Court of Delegates. It is 
represented (P. 25) as a reproach cast on the Church by 
her enemies, that she administers her government and dis- 
cipline by the hands of laymen, which his Lordship assures 
us is merely accidental. But it seems to have escaped 
his Lordship that it is likewise purely accidental, and not 
owing to the constitution of the Church, that her govern- 
ment and discipline, as far as it is administered in the 
spiritual courts, is not always administered by lay hands 
— hands, in his Lordship's opinion, utterly unfit for the 
work. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as exercised in the 
spiritual courts, is administered by the hands of chancel- 
lors, officials, or surrogates, who frequently are, and by 
express provision of law always may be, laymen. (37 
Hen. VIIL) How, then, is it said that the correction of 
vice is, by the general tenor and frame of our constitu- 
tion, assigned to spiritual hands? And why may not 
that jurisdiction be as effectually administered by lay 
magistrates, under the direction of Acts of Parliament, 
as by lay chancellors, &c., under the authority and by the 
methods of the canon law ? 

I begin, indeed, to suspect that the grievance at the 
bottom is not so much that laymen have jurisdiction in the 
case, as that it is put into a course of trial better suited to 
the genius of a free government ; because I find his Lord- 
ship complaining, in very tragical terms, of the abolishing 
the wholesome discipline of canonical purgation, which in 
short was thus : Persons accused upon common fame 
were, upon this accusation alone, unsupported by any 
evidence, cited to appear in the spiritual court, and there 
charged with the crime. If they denied the charge, the 
judge assigned them a day to appear, with five or six of 
their neighbours (who were called compurgators^ ^ and 
to make purgation, which was done by the defendant's 
swearing to his own innocence, and the compurgators 
swearing that they believed what he had sworn to be 
true. If the defendant refused to purge himself on his 
own oath, or could not procure com^ui^^\.ox^\»^^^^\^^ 
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before, for him, he was looked upon as convict, and the 
judge proceeded to sentence in the same manner as if he 
had been convicted by his own confession or upon evi- 
dence. 

His Lordship, speaking of this proceeding, which he is 
pleased to call "a wholesome discipline," says, (C. 1089,) 
" Where the life and conversation of any person has 
drawn upon him such a strong and general presumption 
of guilt, that though he swears himself innocent, six or 
seven persons cannot be found in a whole parish who 
believe he swears true, such a one seems to be fully ripe 
for the shame and scandal of public penance. I shall not 
make any observation upon the time* when this import- 
ant branch of ecclesiastical discipline was abolished, nor 
take upon me to say how much the loss of it has contri- 
buted to that unusual boldness and openness with which 
lewdness and other immoralities have since reigned, and 
do still reign, in this nation ; but this I may venture to 
affirm, that it cannot but be matter of grief to all good 
men, to all who are lovers of virtue and religion, and 
have a concern for the honour of God, to see the Church 
(to which the suppression of vice more especially be- 
longs, and in whose hands the work is most likely to 
prosper) thus restrained and fettered in the exercise of 
her discipline." 

I am really surprised his Lordship doth not see the in- 
justice and absuridity of this proceeding, which carried 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction to a pitch of tyranny even 
beyond the oath commonly called the oath ex officio. 
The bare obliging a man to accuse himself, or to answer 
upon oath in a criminal process, is contrary to natural 
justice and to the equity and moderation of all laws, 
except only the canon law. It is acting the part, not of 
a vigilant and prudent magistrate, but of an inquisitor ; 
a little mischievous animal, who is perpetually upon the 
hunt after crimes for the unmanly pleasure of correction. 
It is laying people under a grievous temptation to per- 
jury, and hath doubtless betrayed thousands into the ter- 
rible circumstance of covering one offence by a greater. 
For these reasons, among others, the ocUh ex officio was 
abrogated, after the nation had seen some of the mis- 
chievous effects of it in the case of the poor Piir\tasw^«\ 

• 16 Car, l, 13 Car. II. -V ^^ C^x. W, ^.^^. 
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But the important branch of ecclesiastical discipline 
which his Lordship mourns over, in the passage I have 
cited, carried with it all the hardship, all the temptation 
to perjury, which attended the other proceeding; with 
this further circumstance of folly and injustice, that an 
innocent man was liable to be punished for not doing 
what was out of his power to do. The defendant, upon 
the day given for purgation, was to appear with his com- 
purgators, who should swear, &c. Suppose the compur- 
gators will not appear, — had the defendant any method 
to compel them ? Or suppose when they appear they will 
not swear that they believe the defendant innocent, — 
surely they could not be compelled to that? His Lordship 
thinks that when a man's conversation hath drawn on 
him so general a suspicion of guilt, that though he swears 
to his innocence, six or seven persoiis cannot be found in 
a whole parish who believe he swears true, such a person 
seems ripe for the shame and scandal of public penance. 
But his Lordship very well knows that innocent persons 
may be, and frequently have been, for a time, under a 
very general suspicion of guilt ; so that perhaps they have 
not been able to find a sufficient number who could, with 
a clear conscience, swear they believed them innocent. 
This of itself is a circumstance of sore distress to a good 
man ; and as this may and frequently hath been the case, is it 
lit that a mind already overladen should be exercised with 
the fresh anguish of an unrighteous sentence, attended 
with public infamy ? I am confident his Lordship will not 
pronounce this case ripe for the shame and scandal of 
public penance. Besides, his Lordship doth not seem to 
consider that the point is not, whether six or seven per- 
sons can be found who believe the defendant innocent, 
but whether so many can be found who will swear to 
their belief. The difference of the two cases is visible ; 
and those who have had the misfortune to fall under a 
popular suspicion (how groundless soever), have severely 
felt it. It requires a degree of courage and virtue not 
ordinarily to be met with, to be able publicly and effec- 
tually to assert the cause of injured innocence, against 
the tide and cry of the times. But if fear and prudential 
motives did not work at all in the case, ill-nature alone 
wi]\ frequently be sufficient to keep people from appear- 

jhg in behalf of persons under pioseeutions of this kind. 

A man may, by a laudable aclioiv miaxxw^^t^Vi^A^ ^x%\\ 
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upon himself so general an odium, that the world may be 
tempted to take an unmanly pleasure in seeing him hum- 
bled at any rate. 

These considerations, not to mention the guilt of per- 
jury which the compurgators, as well as defendants, were 
too frequently led into, are sufficient to justify the wisdom 
and equity of the legislature in disarming the Church of 
this engine of canonical oppression. I call it so, because 
it appears to me to be an exorbitant stretch of power, in- 
troduced in the corruptest ages of the Church, conducing 
neither to the proper discovery of guilt nor to the protec- 
tion of innocence. His Lordship, in the account he gives 
of it, doth not, I confess, suppose the case of an innocent 
person's falling under the rigour of this important branch 
of ecclesiastical discipline. But, with great submission, 
the case of injured innocence, as well as that of real guilt, 
ought to be taken into the account in every scheme we 
offer for the administration of justice; otherwise indiffer- 
ent men will be tempted to suspect we are more concerned 
to make our power felt than to render it beneficial to 
mankind. 

I am indeed sorry to say, that the enlargement of 
Church- power, with a rigorous exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline, seem to be the principal ingredients and lead- 
ing views of his Lordship's scheme ; otherwise I am at a 
loss to account for the uneasiness he discovers when his 
subject leads him to mention the undoubted right of the 
Crown to pardon in suits, called in the language of the 
canon law suits pro salute animce. The power of shew- 
ing mercy on proper occasions, and to objects worthy of 
it, hath been with great propriety called the brightest 
jewel in the British Crown. It is certainly a prerogative 
his, Majesty exercises with the highest pleasure; a plea- 
sure no man who hath not felt what is meant by a. father's 
love can fully comprehend. It hath been adjudged in the 
courts of common law, that this prerogative extends to 
all suits in the spiritual court instituted pro salute 
animce ; by which are meant all suits where the punish- 
ment of the defendant is the sole object of the suit, in 
contradistinction to such wherein private rights come in 
question. His Lordship, speaking of this distinction be- 
tween civil and criminal suits, and of the rule of law 
grounded on it, says, " The fouudaXloxL >i)c«.^ ^s^^ \i<;iO*A 
of common Jaw) go upon is, X\ia\. ^ ^\sl\\& -pro %a\wA.c 
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animce^ though prosecuted by a subject, are really for the 
King, and may therefore be pardoned by him: but I 
hope they are for God too, and on that account very fit 
not to be pardoned, but prosecuted and punished : nor 
can it be thought for the honour of the Crown to dis- 
charge adulterers, fornicators, &c., from the just censures 
of the Church. — The court (in the case there cited) 
thought fit to extend the general pardon to all suits 
which, though ad instanliam partis ^ were prosecuted 
only to inflict punishment on the offenders, pro salute 
animce / an end one would think as worthy to be pur- 
sued in a Christian country, and to be freed from inter* 
ruptions of this nature, as causes that concern the body 
or estate." (C. 1 1 17.) I have already taken notice of 
some of the effects which words of religious import, 
fidcilfully thrown out in debate, work upon the imagina- 
tion of unwary readers. And, indeed, I begin to doubt 
whether authors themselves do not sometimes fieiU under 
the common delusion ; for if I am not greatly mistaken, 
liis Lordship is in good earnest out of humour. He hopes 
suits in the spiritual court are for God too, as weU as the 
King, &c, He thinks the good of souls is an end as 
worthy to be regarded in a Christian country as causes 
which concern body and estate. There is a certain tart- 
ness in these periods which betrays a thorough impa* 
tience rankling at the author's heart: but if we could 
state the case coolly to ourselves, and reflect that the end 
of all criminal prosecutions, whether carried on in the 
spiritual or temporal courts, and of all punishments, (not 
capital,) whether inflicted by one jurisdiction or the other, 
is the same, the reformation of the criminal and for ex- 
ample to others ; that both jurisdictions are united in and 
flow from the Crown; and that the prerogative of par- 
doning is founded in the Royal Supremcy over both ; that 
this prerogative, if rightly conducted, is notliing more nor 
less than the dispensing with the rigour of the law, in 
cases where wisdom, equity and the ends of government 
require it; — if we did, I say, reflect on these things, we 
should not be tempted to be out of humour when his 
Majesty exercises his prerogative in causes cognizable as 
weU in the ecclesiastical as the temporal courts. We 
should not, in this view of things, be displeased that his 
Majegty sometimes extends this giace and goodness to 
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persons accused or even convicted of adultery or forni* 
cation, upon the same motives of equity and wisdom 
upon which he at other times extends the same grace 
and goodness to persons accused or even convicted of 
treason or felony. Are criminal prosecutions in the 
spiritual court for God ? Prosecutions of the like kind 
in the temporal courts are, in every intelligible and jus- 
tifiable sense of the word, for God too. Civil govem- 
went is the ordinance of God ; civil magistrates are the 
ministers of God ; and justice tempered with mercy is a 
principal part of the moral character of God. Are suits 
and punishments in the spiritual court for the good of 
souls? Prosecutions in the temporal courts, if rightly 
conducted, are directed to the same end — ^the reformation 
of the offenders, and for preventing the like crimes in 
others. Where, then, is the difference, or why is the 
grace of the Crown towards church criminals only re- 
presented as an interruption to the course of justice un- 
becoming a Christian country ? Whence, I say, arises it, 
that the spiritual judge alone hath a right to be very 
angry when he finds his arm sto^^d by the royal grace, bo 
that he cannot have his full blow at the poor delinquent? 
The reader observes, that his Lordship having men- 
tioned adultery and fornication as enormities not to be 
discharged from the censures of the Church, concludes 
with an &c., which, for aught appears to the contrary, 
may include all other crimes whatsoever; not only enor- 
mities of the like kind with those enumerated, nor those 
only which by the laws in being are cognizable in the 
spiritual court, but offences of every kind and in every 
degree, from petty larceny to high treason. As to thos^ 
crimes which the law hath made capital, I think I do not 
wrong liis Lordship in supposing he wisheth to see the 
Church entitled to a cognizance of them, in order to the 
exercise of spiritual discipline, even after his Majesty 
hath, in his great wisdom and clemency, vouclisafed his 
pardon to them. Delinquents who, by the grace of the 
Crown, have escaped the sword of justice, must, in his 
Lordship's scheme, make their peace with the Church, or 
feel the rod of her discipline. My readers will be pleased 
to remember, that the citations from the Reformatio 
Legxofn are engrafted into the Codex as candidates for & 
" place in our constitution, in casft xSr.^ C»Qtc^QR."^^sstw^fiw5:^ 
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think them deserving." CP. 14.) His Lordship hath fk- 
voured us with a citation from that hook upon the suhject 
under consideration (C. 1078) : " Cum civUis magistratus 
cUiquis^JiagUiosos homines, Sidhuc non excommunicatos, 
pr^eoccuparit et in carcerem abdttxerit ; hisi post sen- 
teniiam mortis acceperint, et nos illis postea peperceri-- 
mtiSf nolttmus tamen indulr/entid nostrd ecclesice disci' 
pUnam impediri. Judex igitur ecclesiasticuSj illos satis* 
/actionis et reliqiwrum officiorum commonefaciat ; quce, 
si non omnia rith perfidant, excommunicationis virga 
tantisper flagellentur, donee saluhriores cogitationes sus- 
ceperint" [When any civil magistrate shall first have 
seized and cast into prison any scandalous persons not 
yet excommunicate, if those persons shall afterwards re- 
ceive sentence of death, and we shall then have pardoned 
them, yet we will not that the discipline of the Church be 
interfered with by our indulgence. Therefore let the 
ecclesiastical judge admonish them of satisfaction and their 
other duties, which if they do not thoroughly perform, let 
them in the mean time be beaten with the rod of excom- 
munication, until they shall have come to more whole- 
some thoughts.] 

Since his Lprdship hath been pleased to adopt and re- 
commend this method of dealing with offenders after con- 
viction and pardon, it will not, I hope, be esteemed an 
unreasonable scruple to ask. Upon what grounds shall the 
Church proceed in her censures ; shall she proceed to ex- 
communication; shall she deliver the party over to Satan 
upon the bare credit of the former conviction? Perhaps 
that was owing to mistake or surprise, or to an over- 
rigorous straining matters in point of law or evidence. 
This hath frequently been the case ; and wherever it hath 
appeared to have been so, the royal grace hath interposed, 
eof debit ojustitice^ to prevent the execution of a hasty or 
unrighteous sentence. Or shall the ecclesiastical judge, 
before he proceeds to admonition and excommunication, 
re-examine the merits of the cause, and enter into every 
circumstance of fact and every point of law (common 
and statute law) necessary to the forming a right judg- 
ment of the case ; and upon the whole acquit or condemn 
as he shall see reasonable ? This, I doubt, would be lay- 
ing a burden on the judge which he is no ways equal to : 
It would certainly be giving a jari&diction to him which 
the best of our Popish canonists uUeilY ^\wi\KVTafedk^ wi\ 
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would in effect be setting the canon above the common 
and statute law.* 

There is no maxim in law better established than that 
the ecclesiastical court hath no cognizance, no manner of 
jurisdiction in treason or felony. His Lordship himself 
admits, the principle, but offers a scheme to the considera- 
tion of the Convocation, which, were it to take effect, 
would utterly enervate it. And, indeed, he appears to me 
very unwilling wholly to give up the power of the Church 
for correction and discipline in case of felony, even upon 
the foot of our present constitution. For having men- 
tioned some cases where the same matters may be cogni- 
zable by spiritual and temporal judges for different ends, 
he adds, that even in capital cases this rule is not wholly 
excluded. (C. 1077, 1078.) This principle his Lordship 
grounds on a hasty extra-judicial opinion of my Lord 
Chief- Justice Hobart, in the case of one Searle, a clergy- 
man, convicted of manslaughter, (Hob. 121,) and upon 
a very indigested report of the same case in Cro. James, 
in which it was held, on motion for a prohibition, ** That 
a clergyman convicted of manslaughter, and allowed his 
clergy, might be proceeded against in the ecclesiastical 
court upon the foot of that conviction, in order to depri- 
vation : and that a sentence of deprivation, grounded on 
the conviction, would be good."f It is a justice I owe 
the readers of the Codex to acquaint them, that this point 
was afterwards otherwise adjudged upon solemn debate in 
the case of this Searle.- It is true the Court of King's 
Bench did, upon a sudden motion for a prohibition, refuse 
to grant it; but a prohibition was afterwards brought 
and declared upon in the Common Pleas, and the cause 
standing for judgment of the court upon demurrer, 
" Judgment,'* says the book, ** was given upon open 
argument by all the judges for the plaintiff, that he ought 
not to be questioned now in the spiritual court for this 
manslaughter." f 

Hobart, whose extra-judicial opinion his Lordship hath 
cited, presided in the Court of Common Pleas at the time 
this judgment was given, and not only concurred in it, but 
spends several pages in debating the point, and giving the 

* Lin wood de foro compet. circumspecte agatis. V. Mortai^ 
peccatum. 
t Cro. James, 430; Searle's case. 
t Hob. 288; Searle against WVUimm. 

c3 
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reasons the court went upon. To corroborate their opi- 
nion, he cites a case in point, which was adjudged the 
same way in the time of Queen Elizabeth. It was the 
case of one Nichols, a clergyman, who had been con- 
victed of felony, and had his clergy, but was prosecuted 
in the ecclesiastical court, in order to deprivation. The 
judgment in that case was, " That after the discharge of a 
clerk convict, he could not be questioned for it in the 
ecclesiastical court, as for an offence to make the Church 
void by deprivation." Searle's case is likewise reported 
by RoUe,* and the reasons upon which the judgment was 
grounded are summed up in this short rule : " That by 
the allowance of clergy, according to the statute, the 
party is purged and acquit of the felony, and all penalties 
and damages incident to it, in nature of a pardon." It is 
surprising that his Lordship should advance a new and 
very suspicious doctrine upon the single authority of 
Searle's case, without giving his readers the least intima- 
tion that the point of law supposed to have been settled in 
that case, was afterwards overruled, in the very same 
case, by all the judges, upon solemn argument and consi- 
deration of former precedents. If it should be asked how 
this could happen ? — I will not presume to answer that 
question ; but this I will venture to say, the latter resolu- 
tion' doth not appear to me to have escaped his Lordship's 
ol^ervation, or to have slipped his memory; since Ho- 
bart's argument, setting forth the reasons of that resolu- 
tion, is cited in the Codex to different purposes no less 
tlian seven times. (C. 13, 1113, 1168, 1176, 1184.) 
And the case is once referred to in the margin, (C. 
1113,) as an authority establishing the rule laid down 
in Cro. James, the very principle it expressly and in direct 
terms overthrows. 

An author must be in a very uneasy situation when he 
feels himself confronted by the authorities he appeals to ; 
but the case is still worse with him when his own doctrine 
is crossing him at every turn. This inconvenience, in 
both parts of it, his Loraship seems to be under, in the 
account he gives of the authority of the foreign canon 
law, and the grounds on which it was received in England 
before the Reformation ; " The body of the canon law, 
consisting of the canons of Councils, decrees of Popes and 

« 2 RoUe'8 Abt. 305, \|\. ^. 
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the like, obtained in England by virtue of their own au- 
thority, in like manner as they did in other parts of the 
Western Church, till the time of the Refornciation ; and 
from that time have continued upon the foot of consent, 
usage and custom : for which distinction we have no less 
a warrant than an Act of Parliament, made at the very 
time when those foreign laws were declared to be no 
longer binding by their own authority." (P. 28.) 

The distinction his Lordship speaks of is, that till the 
Reformation the canons of foreign Councils, decrees of 
Popes and the like, were binding on the subjects of 
England, by virtue of their own authority ; or, in other 
words, upon the bare authority of Popes and foreiga 
Councils ; but that by the 25th of Henry VIII. they are 
declared to be no longer binding in that manner ; and 
now, since that Act, stand upon &e foot of consent, cus- 
tom and usage only. I take it for granted, that wherever 
a law binds by virtue of its own authority, or upon the 
authority of the Legislature, it binds the subject univer- 
sally, and is a rule of action in all cases determined by 
it. But I can never admit that the canons of foreiga 
Councils, and decrees of Popes did ever bind here in 
that manner, since there are numberless cases in which 
they were never received in England; and, doubtless, 
the rejecting any of them derogates as much from the 
authority of the Legislators as if the whole had been re- 
jected. But let us consider the Act his Lordship hath 
cited to this point : " Where this your Grace's realm re- 
cognizing no superior under God, but only your Grace, 
hath been and is free from subjection to any man's laws, 
but only to such as have been devised, made and obtained 
within this realm for the wealth of the same ; or to such 
other as by sufferance of your Grace, and your progeni- 
tors, the people of this your realm have taken at their 
free liberty, by their own consent, to be used amongst 
them ; and have bound themselves by long use and cus- 
tom to the observance of the same : not as to the observ- 
ance of the laws of any foreign prince, potentate or pre- 
late, but as to the customed and ancient laws of this 
realm, originally established as laws of the same, by the 
said sufferance, consent and custom, and none oiher^ 
wise,'"* The common lawyers, for whom his Lordship, 

* 25tliHeiiT7 \lU.c,*IV. 
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indeed, seems to have no great regard, have likewise 
cited this Act, but to a quite contrary purpose. Let us 
examine whether they or his Lordship have the best title 
to it. His Lordship asserts, that foreign canons and 
papal decrees did bind in England by virtue of their own 
authority : the Act declares, mat the subjects of England 
have been and are free from subjection to all laws not 
made within the realm, except such as by sufferance of 
the Crown they have taken at their free liberty, and by 
their own consent, to be used among them. His Lord- 
ship admits, that from the time of the Reformation, in- 
deed, foreign canons and papal decrees stood upon the 
foot of custom and consent: the Act saith, that they were 
originally established as laws of the realm, by sufferance 
and consent, and subsist by custom, and not otherwise. 
His Lordship is of opinion that the Act declares them 
to be no longer binding by their own authority, and 
grounds his distinction between the times before and 
since the Beformation upon the Act. In what clause of 
the Act doth his Lordship find this distinction? Or where 
are they declared to be no longer binding by their own 
authority ? In my judgment, the Act declares they were 
never binding in tibat manner ; never otherwise than as 
laws originally introduced by the sufferance of the prince 
and consent of the people. 

And yet this Act is the single authority his Lordship 
hath been pleased to cite in maintenance of the assertion, 
that imtil the time of the Reformation the foreign canon 
law bound in England by virtue of its own authority — a 
principle utterly indefensible, and, which is worse, un- 
dermined by his Lordship at the time he was advancing 
it. For, in the very page whence I have quoted it, his 
Lordship mentions several cases in which the canon law 
had not been accepted in England, as being contrary, to 
the customs and usages of the kingdom: among others, a 
notable canon adjusting the size and cut of a parson's 
gown, with the true canonical cap, (a matter strictly and 
properly of ecclesiastical cognizance,) which constitu- 
tion, not having been received in England, did not bind, 
the clergy of this Church. Thus, I say, his Lordship 
seems to me to have undermined his own principle. If 
my readers are not yet of that opinion, they will have the 
jBatisfaction of seeing it contradicted by his Lordship else- 
where in direct terms. 
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When the point in view is to prove that long use and 
custom, without the authority of Parliament, is sufficient 
to graft the foreign canon law into the English constitu- 
tion, we are told that " all the books agree that foreign 
canons and constitutions, though not obligatory as such, 
may well remain laws to us, as having been long and 
generally received, allowed and practised among us.* — 
When things of themselves do not oblige by the autho- 
rity of those that made them, yet, being generally re- 
ceived and allowed, they thereby become law to us. — 
They (the foreign canons) bind not otherwise than as 
they are received and allowed: but when they are 
allowed, they then become part of our law.f — The whole 
foreign canon law was not received in England, as appears 
by the famous case of the legitimation of children bom 
before marriage, &c.*'J 

His Lordship having mentioned divers foreign canons, 
which, he says, never became part of our law, adds, 
" Some of which were never allowed in practice ; and 
others, when attempted, were withstood and declared 
against ; or though in practice they might prevail by the 
overruling power of the Court of Rome, yet they were 
all the while against the known laws of the land, and on 
that account were never properly received among us."§ 
So that, according to his Lordship, the foreign canon law 
once obtained in England by virtue of its own authority, 
and yet great part of that law was never allowed in prac- 
tice ; and what was allowed was not obligatory as such, 
or by virtue of the authority of its Legislators, but as re- 
ceived and allowed, and not otherwise. 

It being admitted that the overruling power of the 
Court of Rome hath introduced some points into prac- 
tice which yet never were properly received, or became 
part of our constitution, one would naturally infer that 
practice alone, especially in the times before the Refor- 
mation, and in points wherein this overruling power may 
be supposed to have chiefly interposed, should not be 
sufficient to determine what is or is not part of our 
ecclesiastical constitution. Now wherein is it so likely 

* C. Tit. 41, c. 1, V. Accepted or Confirmed. 
N. B. The pages are mis-numbered about this part of the Codex; 
and therefore I choose to refer to the title and chapters, 
t Ibid. V. Long Use and Customs. 
t Ibid. V. To such other. ^ ^^^» 
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the overruling power of the Court of Rome should exert 
itself as in the extension and support of ecclesiastical 
authority ? And yet his Lordship, in the very next page, 
adviseth his readers " to preserve and examine our eccle- 
siastical records, in order to the support of ecclesiastical 
authority; since from these, and these alone, it can be 
made appear on all occasions, that it (ecclesiastical autho- 
rity) is entitled to the additional strength of common and 
statute law : both which do ultimately resolve into prac- 
tice."* Nay, he frequently appeals to the practice of the 
Church, as appearing on the public registers of the epis- 
copal sees, as well before as since the Beformation, for 
the proof of what he apprehends to be the rights of the 
Church in opposition to the judgments of Westminster 
Hall to the contrary ; which judgments his Lordship sup- 
poseth would not have been given " had the rights and 
liberties of the Church been supported by accounts of 
the practice of the Church" (P. 12); and thinks the 
Church is nearly concerned for the security of her just 
rights, to be able to support all her claims by the testi- 
mony of practice. (P. 13.) How are these things re- 
concileable ? Many points have prevailed in practice by 
the overruling power of the Court of Home, which have 
never become part of our constitution : and yet both com- 
mon and statute law do ultimately resolve into practice ; 
though still the judgments of Westminster Hall have fre- 
quently gone against the ancient practice of the Church. 
So that practice is and is not a rule whereby to ascer- 
tain the Church's rights, or to determine how far eccle- 
siastical authority is entitled to the additional strength of 
common and statute law. 

The additional strength of common and statute law, is 
an expression which perhaps may carry an odd sound to 
ordinary readers. I am free to confess that I, who have 
always esteemed common and statute law as the best, if 
not the only establishment on which any authority can 
stand in England, was at first scandalized at the expres- 
sion, and was even tempted to question the accuracy of 
it. But a further acquaintance with his Lordship's scheme 
of Ecclesiastical Power cleared up my doubts upon that 
head. The authority of common ana statute law is, in 
his Lordship's scheme, with great propriety of style, called 

* Ibid. V. ^s they -weie. 
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an " additional strength." For when his Lordship comes 
to speak of statute law as part of the law of the Church, he 
says, " The statute law, though reckoned first in point of 
authority, comes properly in the last place when it is con- 
sidered as part of the ecclesiastical law of the Church of 
England : for as canons were made from time to time to 
supply the defects of the common law of the Church, 
(viz. immemorial ecclesiastical customs,) so were statutes 
added to enforce hoth common and canon law : and they 
are therefore to be considered as supplemental to both,-^ 
Accordingly the greatest part of the statutes made before 
the Reformation, which concern the Church and clergy, 
are directly levelled against violences committed upon 
their possessions or persons by the Ministers of the King; 
and against encroachments of the temporal courts upon 
the spiritual jurisdiction. In like manner since the Refor- 
mation, the State hath interposed by many acts for the 
better ordering of the possession of the Church, and more 
easy recovery of her just rights. And whereas in the 
administration of discipline and correction of vice, the 
Church can go no further than spiritual censures, in this 
part also she hath been assisted from the State by additional 
temporal penalties. — ^But if these additional helps are im- 
posed when there is no need of them ;— or are given upon 
such terms as destroy or weaken the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction; or transfer business of a spiritual nature from 
spiritual to temporal hands : in such cases the interposi- 
tions of the State either wholly cease to be real assistances 
to the Church, or, at least, the benefit which the Church 
might otherwise reap from them is greatly abated. The 
clergy themselves may well be presumed the best judges 
what are the proper methods for promoting religion and 
the interest of the Church in all kinds ; how far their own: 
strength will carry them in that way ; and when it is that, 
in order to those ends, they need the assistance of the 
State. And therefore the greatest part of our ancient 
laws in favour of the Church and clergy were made upon 
special petitions of the clergy themselves to the King in 
Parliament. And we have already observed, that Queen 
Elizabeth thought it no unreasonable message to the 
Commons in Parliament, (for we are now speaking on 
the foot of reason only,) that no bills concerning religion 
should be preferred or received tUexe, \xxi\ssa ^Oftfc ^'wc^^ 
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should be first considered and liked by the clergy. It is 
evident from the several messages which came from Uie 
court on that occasion, that the Queen thought this a 
point which nearly concerned her own supremacy. But 
the view with which I mention it here is not upon a 
question of law, but of expedience only; whether in 
matters spiritual, the spiritualty may not be presumed 
the most proper judges as of the assistance which the 
Church really needs, and the several degrees of it, so of 
the methods by which that assistance may be most effect- 
ually conveyed and applied. In this point the constitu - 
tion of the ecclesiastical body is not unlike the constitu- 
tion of the body natural, in the care of which its own 
strength is to be tried in the first place; and when it 
appears that nature cannot do the work, then is the time 
for medicines to be prepared and. administered by skilful 
hands, in such measures as nature needs them, and in such 
methods as are most likely to assist her. But to put 
nature out of her own course without cause, or to force 
upon her unnecessary assistances, is not to preserve, but 
to destroy the constitution. Medicines (like other expe- 
riments) promise many things which they do not perform; 
er however they may seem for the present to make the 
work more quick and short, it is frequently found in the 
end that it had been far better to have left nature, though 
somewhat more slow, to do the work in her own way. 
So in our present case, if the helps which our temporal 
legislature affords the Church happen to be unnecessary, 
or to be applied in an undue manner, they do not only 
do no service, but a manifest disservice to the Church, 
by taking the suppression of vice out of the hands of the 
spiritualty, (whose proper province it is, and who are 
most likely to pursue it,) and putting it into the hands of 
the laity.— Such is the credit and authority of statutes, 
that no matter in which they interpose, how spiritual 
soever in its own nature, is in common opinion reckoned 
any longer a spiritual care. From all which it seems 
very evident, that the coiTection of vice, and of other 
defects and irregularities of a spiritual nature, is most 
like to succeed in those hands to which the general frame 
of our constitution has assigned it, that is in spiritual 
hands. And as to temporal penalties, that the only way 
to make them truly benei&cial to religion is to provide 
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them as a further terror and punishment, to be called in 
as oft as the censures of the Church are disobeyed." 
(P. 30.) 

I hope the importance of the doctrine advanced in this 
passage will excuse the length of the quotation. For 
surely a doctrine of more importance, and which more 
justly merits a proper animadversion, hath not been ad- 
vanced of late years. It is, in my apprehension, no more 
nor less than this, that the Parliament, in framing laws 
concerning religion, and for the punishment of vice, 
ought to take its measures from the clergy, and to con- 
duct itself by their sentiments : and that temporal penal- 
ties in these cases are proper only when provided to be 
called in, as often as spiritual censures prove ineffectuah 
I would not do his Lordship any injustice : I think I do 
him none in placing his sentiments in this light. For if 
the clergy may be presumed the best and most proper 
judges of the methods for promoting religion and the in- 
terest of the Church in all kinds ; and if this presumption 
is to be applied to the case of making laws concerning 
religion, (his Lordship expressly applies it to that case,) 
it will follow that the ends of religion are likely to be an- 
swered, and the interest of the Church most effectually 
promoted, by laws made with the advice and concurrence 
of the clergy, and by such laws only. For Government, 
in every branch of it, ought to be conducted by the best 
advice, the advice of those who are the most competent 
judges in the case. It will follow likewise, that Acts of 
Parliament concerning spiritual persons and spiritual 
things, (saving always such as have been made upon the. 
special petitions of the clergy themselves,) may with no 
great impropriety be compared to quack medicines, which 
promise great matters, speedy, safe and infallible cures, 
but in the end destroy rather than preserve the constitu- 
tion. It will follow likewise, that Queen Elizabeth was 
not mistaken in point of reason and expedience, (however 
she might be in point of law,) when she told the Com- 
mons that she would not suffer any bills concerning reli- 
gion to be preferred or received in their House, unless 
the same were first considered and liked by the clergy^ 
Upon his Lordship's principle, she must be acknowledged 
to have acted the part of a wise princess ; for who should 
presume to give a fiat to bills conceiiim^ x^^wv \3NiX 
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those who are the best judges of it, and of the methods 
for promoting it? 

I observed before, under the head of ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration, that his Lordship is arguing upon a fact 
which will not be hastily admitted, the superior know- 
ledge, sufficiency and integrity of the body spiritual. 
The reasoning in this passage is of the same kind. It is 
built on a presumption against experience, and in defi- 
ance of all historical evidence. His Lordship refers us to 
the times before the Reformation, and says, very truly, 
that the greatest part of our ancient laws in favour of the 
Church and clergy, were made upon special petitions of 
the clergy themselves. But with great submission, the 
point is not what favours a corrupt clergy .thought proper 
to ask, or what the Legislature granted : the true point 
is, what measures were taken at the instance of the clergy 
for promoting the ends of religion. Were the severities 
exercised towards the poor Wickliffites conducive to the 
ends of religion and the interest of the Church of God ? 
They were the genuine effects of sacerdotal councils. 
The laws, I say, under which the Wickliffites, our elder 
brethren in the Reformation, suffered, were made at the 
special petition of the clergy. His Lordship informs us, 
(C. 402,) that the statute of the 2nd of Henry IV. was so: 
and Sir Robert Cotton, speaking of that Act, says, " This 
was the first statute and butcherly knife that the impeach- 
ing prelates procured or had against the poor preachers 
of Christ's Gospel."*—" At this time," (8th Henry IV.,) 
says the same writer, " the clergy suborned Henry, Prince, 
in the name of the Bishops and Lords, and Sir John Tibbot, 
Speaker, in name of the Commons, to exhibit a long and 
bloody bill against certain persons called Lollards; namely, 
against them that preached or taught any thing against 
the temporal livings of the clergy. — ^Wherein note a 
most unlawful and monstrous tyranny : for the request of 
the same bill was, that every officer, or other minister 
whatsoever, might apprehend and inquire of such Lol- 
lards, without any other commission ; and that no sane* 
tuary should hold them."f The same writer, speaking of 
the Parliament held in the 5th of Henry V., says, " The 
clergy at this their own Parliament cease not to rage and 

* Cotton's Records, 409. t l^^^- 456. 
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roar against Christian blood, tanquam hones rugientes — 
for whoever did the fault, they cried, Crucify Christ, and 
deliver to us Barabbas."* 

But I will not pursue an invidious task : it is sufli* 
cient to have just mentioned some of our Parliamentary 
proceedings in favour of the Church and clergy, which 
appear to have taken their rise from the petitions of the 
clergy themselves. 

When his Lordship first took occasion to mention the 
power of Parliament in matters of religion, he seems to 
have imposed silence on himself, and saith, " The making 
laws concerning religion by the temporalty in Parlia- 
ment, is a point not to be touched for divers reasons." 
(P. 20.) If his Lordship did really apprehend it a point 
not to be touched, it is surprising to me he should so soon 
handle it in the manner he doth, in the passage I have 
transcribed at large. But it is still more wonderful 
that in doing so, the case of a general corruption in the 
body spiritual did not occur to him. The principle is 
general that the clergy may be presumed the best judges 
of the methods for promoting religion and the interest of 
the Church in all kinds ; the instances of a conduct result* 
ing, or supposed to result, from the principle, are fetched 
from the times as well before as since the Reformation; 
and the reasoning grounded on it extends, for any thing 
his Lordship hath said to qualify or restrain it, to all 
times and to all possible circumstances. I hope, therefore, 
it will not be thought an unreasonable question — What 
is to be done when the body spiritual itself needs reform- 
ing ? When great and dangerous eiTors in principle and 
practice prevail, errors gainful to the clergy, but destrucr 
tive of every thing which deserveth the name of religion, 
what, I say, is to be done in this case ? It will not, I pre- 
sume, be said, that the Legislature is to wait till the body 
spiritual reforms itself; that corruptions in doctrine and 
abuses in government must be entertained and submitted 
to, till those who profit by them complain and petition for 
reformation. This would make all reformation imprac- 
ticable. The Legislature was sensible of this in the case 
of our Reformation from Popery; and, as I observed be- 
fore, took the work into its own hands, and succeeded 
gloriously in it. Will any one presume to say, that the 

♦ Ibid. 555. 
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first Act of Uniformity was a piece of quackery, because 
(to pursue his Lordship's allusion to the case of the body 
natural) certain graduate physicians, who brought on the 
distemper and profited by it, were not consulted in the 
cure ? And if the Legislature did not go beyond its pro- 
vince in that great and important instance, (his Lordship 
will not say it did,) is it in any respect improper that it 
should, by all prudent and legal methods, secure or per- 
fect its own work ? The temporalty in Parliament surely 
did not shake off one set of spiritual pedagogues, only to 
subject themselves and posterity to the discipline of 
another. 

His Lordship having said that the making laws con- 
cerning religion by the temporalty in Parliament is a 
point not to be touched, adds, " But I hope it will be no 
o£Pence to mention what has heretofore passed between 
the Court and the House of Commons on that head.— 
May 22, 1572, it is signified by the Speaker that her Ma- 
jesty's pleasure is, that from henceforth no bills concerning 
religion shall be preferred or received into this House, 
unless the same shall be first considered and liked by the 
clergy. And in the year 1575, when the same House pe- 
titioned the Queen concerning reformation of discipline 
in the Church, in order to proceed in a parliamentary 
way, her Majesty's answer was, that she had already had 
conference with some of the bishops about it, and had 
given them in charge to see due reformation ; and that if 
they should neglect or omit their duties, her Majesty, by 
her supreme power and authority over the Church of 
England^ would speedily see such good redress therein as 
might satisfy the expectation of her loving subjects." 
(P. 20, 21.) 

His Lordship seems unwilling to trust his readers with 
a single citation of the message of 1572. It is, to incul- 
cate the doctrine it contains, repeated in the passage I 
before quoted, with a remark, " that Queen Elizabeth 
thought it no unreasonable message." (P. 30.) Will 
his Lordship permit me to ask, what are his sentiments of 
it ? What opinion doth his Lordship desire his readers 
should entertain of it ? But why is the reader reminded 
of Queen Elizabeth's sentiments on the head of Reforma- 
tion? If her Majesty's opinion, as his Lordship hath 
truly stated it, is to have any weight in the argument, 
It is, in my apprehension, a weapon vj\i\Oci cu\&\^Q'Csi^«^J«.• 
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The Commons are, indeed, forbid to meddle ; but, on the 
other hand, the bishops have received a charge from her 
Majesty, which, if they neglect, her Majesty will do the 
work by virtue of her own supremacy. So that while her 
Majesty was correcting the forwardness of the Commons, 
she did not forget to read a lecture of humility to the 
clergy themselves. And whether the work of Reformation 
be carried on by the temporalty in parliament, or by the 
bishops, as the ordinary ministers of the Crown, in obe- 
dience to Royal injunctions, or by special commission 
from the Crown, the case will be the same with regard 
to his Lordship's presumption in favour of the superior 
knowledge, sufficiency and integrity of the body spiritual ; 
and all his reasoning, built on that presumption, must fall 
with it, unless he will take refuge under the maxim in law, 
that the king is mixta persona, partly spiritual and partly 
temporal; a maxim very true in the sense the lawyers 
understand it, but not at all favourable to his Lordship 
in this argument. 

I must, however, do his Lordship the justice to own, 
that though he doth not appear to be entirely satisfied with 
mere parliamentary remedies in case of disorders in the 
ecclesiastical constitution, yet I do not find him inclined to 
resolve all spiritual power into the Royal Supremacy. For 
there is another legislature his Lordship hath an eye to, 
namely, the Convocation. " We have,'* says he, (r. 29,) 
" already observed that England is governed by two dts- 
tinct administrations ; one spiritual, for matters of a spirit- 
ual nature; and the other temporal, for matter of a 
temporal nature. And for the same ends it hath two legis- 
latures : the one consisting of persons spiritual, the other 
of persons temporal, whose business it is to frame laws for 
the government of Church and State." If the Codex ^hoMld. 
ever fall into the hands of a person utterly unacquainted 
with the history and constitution of England, he would 
probably conclude from this and other passages I shall have 
occasion to mention, that the two legislatures his Lordship 
speaks of, have from time to time been assembled for the 
different ends mentioned by him, as often as the exigen- 
cies of Church or State required it ; the one to frame laws 
for the Church, the other for the State. He would likewise 
conclude that, in point of authority, the two legislatares. 
are equal within their respective "pToV\xk.ee;&», ^.tA ^^ax ^cfc^a 
hath not oriinarily intermeddled m X\ie ^gitcr^x \i>a&\sN&'3»^ 
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of the Other. These conclusions, I think, a reader utterly 
ignorant of our history and laws would naturally draw 
from his Lordship's manner of expressing himself here 
and in other places, concerning our two legislatures, as 
now subsisting among us. But how would he be sur- 
prised to be told that the present age is indebted to our 
spiritual legislature for no more than one short body of 
laws, compiled within these last two hundred years !* 
— that, indeed, other canons and constitutions were 
framed by our ecclesiastical legislature so long ago as the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Charles I. ; but that the 
authority of the former, through some defect in the royal 
instrument of confirmation, expired with the Queen ;f 
and that the latter were universally exploded as soon as 
made,J and never had any other effect than to draw a 
severe censure from the temporal upon the spiritual 
legislature.§ These things, I say, would probably give 
some surprise to a person who hath learned from his Lord- 
ship to conceive otherwise concerning our ecclesiastical 
legislature; but his surprise will be greatly increased, 
when he comes to be informed that this legislature is 
absolutely under the control of the other, which hath set 
bounds to it, over which it dares not pass ; that even the 
subjects of its inquiry and debate, as well as the extent 
of its ordinances in point of obligation, are prescribed by 
statute law ; that it cannot so much as attempt any canons 
or constitutions without a royal licence ; and that none of 
its ordinances are binding, even against the private cus- 
toms of a single parish. And yet this is the legislature his 
Lordship thinks proper to place in the same point of view 
with the High Court of Parliament^ which, in contra- 
distinction to it and by way of diminution, he is pleased 
to call our temporal legislature. To this spiritual legis- 
lature his Lordship leads the hopes and expectations of 
his readers, for the amendment of our ecclesiastical con- 
stitution ; a work in which, according to the scheme of 
the Codex^ not only known and undoubted principles of 
law, but Acts of Parliament too, are to be superseded. 

His Lordship hath not spared to acquaint his readers 
that our ecclesiastical constitution is not at present on a 
right foot. The exceptions he is perpetually taking to 

* Canons of 1603. ^ Owioiks qI Xh^l. 

t Canons of 1640. ^ 4. ^\ja\cw, \<^\ft\\^. 
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the judgments of Westminster Hall " are," as he says, 
*' honest, attempts after truth, and may help things into a 
right course by degrees." (P. 12.) The ancient canons, 
foreign and domestic, are annexed by way of com- 
mentary to our present laws, *' to facilitate the improve- 
ment of this constitution, by suggesting such useful rules 
of order and discipline as have been established abroad 
or attempted at home." (P. 14.) The citations from the 
lieformatio Legum " are grafted into this work, as candi- 
dates for a place in our constitution." (Ibid.) And the 
instruments and records in the Appendix are, among other 
views, inserted " as patterns for the improvement of dis- 
cipline and order." (P. 15.) And even laws repealed and 
obsolete are incorporated into the Codex *' as necessary, 
in order to the making new laws, as oft as designs are on 
foot to supply the defects of our constitution in any point." 
(P. 6.) So that, in his Lordship's judgment, the eccle- 
siastical constitution is defective, especially in point of 
order and discipline, the life and soul of sacerdotal 
power. The body spiritual is distempered, and proper 
remedies are to be applied by the Legislature. But by 
what legislature ? My mere English readers, who perhaps 
have not entered far into synodical learning, will forgive 
me that I ask the question ; if it be an impropriety, his 
Lordship hath led me into it. I confess the good people 
of England have always made the Parliament their refuge 
in cases which have needed reformation. And as national 
customs beget habits and prejudices, which are sometimes 
mistaken for first principles and even the dictates of 
nature, some of my readers may possibly be scandalized 
at the question. By what legislature are the defects in our 
constitution to be remedied ? My excuse, I say, is, that 
his Lordship hath put me upon the inquiry. For he sup- 
poseth that things are out of order, but doth not once, as 
far as I see, turn his eyes towards the Parliament for the 
remedy. No ; " The clergy themselves may be pre- 
sumed the best judges what are the proper methods for 
promoting religion and the interest of the Church in all 
kinds ; — the most proper judges, as of the assistance the 
Church really needs, and of the several degrees of it, so 
of the methods by which that assistance may be most 
effectually conveyed and applied." (P. 30.) Accordingly, 
the Church and her interests are recommended Vs^ ^ons^ 
Lordship to the wisdom and care o£ Xk^ Catc^^c^orci. 
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His Lordship complains (P. 26, 27) that hishops and 
other ordinaries have taken the utmost liberty the law 
allows them, in granting offices held under them, in pre- 
judice of their successors. ** This," says he, *' being of bo 
great importance to religion and discipline, it were to be 
wished that the ecclesiastical legislature would take this 
matter into consideration; and having maturely delibe- 
rated what bounds are most proper to be fixed in this 
matter, for the common good of the Church, would 
restrain all ordinaries, by ecclesiastical censures, from 
exceeding the bounds that shall be appointed them." In 
other words, they are to be restrained, by the authority 
of the ecclesiastical legislature, from exercising a power 
which the law. adjudgeth, and his Lordship admits, to be 
inherent in them. So with regard to the heads of reforma- 
tion suggested in the book entitled Reformatio hcgum^ 
&c., they are, as I observed before, inserted '*a8 candidates 
for a place in our constitution, in case the Convocation 
shall think them deserving." (P. 14.) And in general, 
every defect in our ecclesiastical constitution seems, in 
his Lordship's judgment, amendable by his spiritual legis- 
lature. "Our present rule," saith his Lordship (P. 31), 
" of government and discipline in the Church, are the 
laws in being of all kinds ; and these, as they are now 
digested under proper heads, may possibly be found a 
more complete rule, and more efiectual for those ends, 
than is generally imagined, supposing them to be duly 
actuated, and every person to be constrained to a vigor- 
ous execution of the part which belongs to him. And 
whatever improvement may be needtul in particular 
cases, the consideration of them falls not within the 
design of this discourse, nor indeed does it fall within 
the province of any person in his private capacity. And 
therefore all such suggestions are to be reserved till that 
matter shall be made the subject of sy nodical inquiries 
and debates." 

There is, in this passage, an air of modesty and defer- 
ence to the wisdom of superiors, which, I am sorry to 
say, is not perfectly of a piece with the general turn of 
the CodeXy wherein the judgments of Westminster Hall 
are frequently arraigned, and even the wisdom and pro- 
priety of Parliamentary provisions in ecclesiastical affairs 
are sometimes called in question. Here, indeed, we are 
told that the consideration oi awcVi \\Tv^TON^\i\ft\L\a «a <Hit 
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ecclesiastical constitution may need, falls not within the 
province of any person in his private capacity. If his 
JL^ordship had constantly governed himself by this rule, 
the Codex could not have swoln to its present bulk ; for 
then, neither his Lordship's useful rules for order and 
discipline, established abroad or attempted at home, nor 
his candidates for a place in our constitution, nor even 
bis honest attempts after truth, would have had a place 
in it. But this by the way. As to the passage before 
me, I wish the deference and submission expressed in it 
had been paid where I think it is solely due — I mean to 
the Parliament. For a very little reflection must con- 
vince any man that the improvement of our ecclesiastical 
constitution can never fall within the province of his 
Lordship's ecclesiastical legislature. The work, if ever 
it be effected, must be effected by the Parliament alone. 
For what improvements doth his Lordship mean, but im- 
provements in the present rule of government and disci- 
pline in the Church ? And what is the present rule of 
government and discipline in the Church, but the laws in 
being of all kinds ? And doth his Lordship think that the 
amendment of the laws in being of all kinds, falleth within 
the province of his ecclesiastical legislature, or will ever 
be made the subject of sy nodical inquiries and debates ? 

The notion of two separate legislatures for the differ- 
ent ends of civil and ecclesiastical government, may, for 
aught I know, be entertained with pleasure by Church- 
men of ambitious views. But the civil and ecclesiastical 
polities are, in the present state of things, too closely 
connected in their influence on the community, to admit 
of such a partition of the sovereignty, without evident 
danger to the whole. And indeed I do not see that the 
spiritual legislature, in contradistinction to the temporal, 
and as consisting of spiritual persons, with an absolute 
exclusion of the laity, can boast of any better original 
than the usurpations of the Church of Rome, in the very 
corruptest ages even of that Church. 

If the gentlemen of synodical learning will permit us 
to carry our inquiries on this head so far back as to 
the apostolic age, we shall find that the laity at that time 
bore a part in the most solemn deliberations which con- 
cerned the interest or government of the chui'ch. The 
whole number of believers was consulted iu the <i.\\Rk\R.^ ^S. 
a fit person to succeed to the apoaldeiit^^ ^\i\$^\i^^vis^^ 
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vacant by the apostacj and death of Judas; Matthias- 
was chosen, after solemn prayer to God for his direction^ 
by the sufiraee or ballot of the whole church. (Acta i.) 
The muUituoe of disciples was advised with touchiog^ tiie 
institution of a new order of church officers— ^the order of 
deacons. The constitution itself, as. well aa the electioa 
and consecration (as it is now called) of the seven, was 
the act of the whole multitude. (Acts vi.) The apostles, 
elders and brethren, (or,^ as it. is otherwise expressed in the 
same chapter, the whole church, ov all the multitude) 
assembled at Jerusalem to deliberate on the great ques- 
tion. How far the Gentile converts were obliged to sub- 
mit to the law of Moses. (Acts xv. 12, 22;.) And after 
two of the apostles of the circumcision l^d delivered 
their opinions, which they supported, not by apostolical 
authority, but by strong reasoning, built on well-known 
facts and principles universally admitted ; and after Paul 
and Barnabas, apostles of the uncircumcision, had related 
to the assembly a series of facts happening within their 
own observation, from whence it might be reasonably 
concluded that God approved the conversion of tl^ 
Gentiles, and would receive them into his church, with-^ 
out the rite of circumcision ; after the assembly, I say, 
had proceeded thus far in the way of rational and free 
debate, they came to a resolution, which they communi- 
cated to the churches concerned, by letter and message, 
in the name of the whole body. Methinka, by the way, 
his Lordship's reasoning £or appropriating the care of 
spiritual affairs to the clergy, loses a great deal of its 
weight when we reflect on the behaviour of the apostles 
in these instances. As the apostles had really that supe- 
riority in gifts and abilities which their successors bless 
Ijiemselves withal, they, of all men living, might have 
claimed a separate and exclusive right of jurisdiction and 
legislature in spiritual matters. But the apostles did not 
exclude the brethren, the body of die people, from their 
counsels, nor dictated magisterially to them. They rea- 
soned as with men and Christians, and made no other use 
of their superior gifts and personal knowledge of facts, 
than to convince and persuade. And their arguments, 
attended with the most evident tokens in themselves of a 
disinterested zeal for the honour of God and the good of 
the- cburch, had a suitable effect on their hearers. 
In conformity to the practice ot t\i^ ^^o%\.o\\s^ tt%e, the 
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laity continued to have a share in the government of Ule 
churchy as members of a voluntary society and interested 
in ita concerns^ tiU the conversion of the Homan empe* 
rors made way for very considerable changes in the 
ecclesiastical polity. Till that time, all the affaira of the 
ckurch were administered at voluntary assemblies of ^e 
parties concerned, which soon gained the name of eoun^ 
cUs or synods, whereof the laity were always considered 
as members.* At these meetings, matters of order and 
discipline were transacted ; and if any new rule» appeared 
to be necessary for the ends of government,, ihey Were 
here agreed upon. This was the ecclesiastical legislature 
of the primitive church. But when Christianity became 
the established religion of the empire, and Church and 
State became one body, considered only in difierent 
views and under different relations, the ecclesiastical 
and civil laws of the empire flowed from one and the 
same source — imperial rescripts. For though the name 
and shadow of the senatorial and tribunitial powers re- 
mained, those powers had been long extinguished ; and 
the whole legislative power of the empire was really 
vested in the emperor. And by this legislature were 
ecclesiastical as well as civil laws ordinarily made, aa 
every one sees who hath but looked into the titles of 
the Justinian and Theodosian Codes. The emperors did 
indeed, upon extraordinary occasions, call ecclesiastical 
councils ; sometimes of the clergy and laity, as particu- 
larly at the first Council of Nice ; but more frequently, I 
believe, of the clergy alone.f At these councils the em- 
perors, in person or by their ministensi, usually p^'esided, 
and assented to the decrees there made ; and in some 
instances did, by a separate instrument, in form* of an im- 
perial rescript, ratify the decrees. The presence cmd 
concurrence of the emperor td the acts of the council, 
gave them their binding force, and incorporated them^ 
into the laws of the empirCi For the whole legislative 
power being, as I observed, in the emperor, nothing 
could become part' of the law without his authority. T^s^ 
principle of the necessity of an imperial sanction to syno>' 
dical decrees, seems to be- so well- understood in Justi- 

* Constitution and- Discipline of the Primitive Churcli, edit. 1712, 
pp. 143, 144; Father Paul's Rights of Sx)vereigns, p. 44 ; Treatise o£ 
Beneficiary Iklatteis, edit. 1680, p. 19. 

f Socrates, Lib. i c. 5. 

d2 
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nian*s time, that he expressly ordained that the acts of" 
the Councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus and ChaU 
eedon, should have the force of laws within the empire. 
" Sancimtis igitur vicem legum ohtinere aanctcts ecclesioB' 
iicas regidas qtice a Sanctis quattwr coneiliis exposike 
sunt aut jirmaUje ; hoc est in Nicerm^^ &c.* [We there- 
fore enact that the holy ecclesiastical rules which have 
been laid down or confirmed by the four holy councils 
shall have the force of laws ; that is in the Nicene, &c.] 
And as the imperial authority gave a sanction to synodi- 
cal decrees, it likewise made those decrees be considered 
as a sort of universal law, since the Roman empire, 
before its declension, took in the greatest part of the 
Christian world. 

This universal monarchy fell to pieces about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century : and I think it highly probable 
that the Northern people, who erected independent king- 
doms on the ruins of it, after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, provided for their ecclesiastical, in the same 
manner as they did for their civil polities. The interests 
and concerns of both were subject to one legislature, 
which was generally a mixture of the regal, aristocratical 
and democratical forms, or at least of the two former ; 
the clergy likewise being, for the most part, admitted to a 
share in the legislature. But what more immediately 
concerns us is, to inquire how far his Lordship's notion 
of two distinct legislatures prevailed in practice in this 
nation, by what steps the spiritual legislature was intro- 
duced, and upon what foot it stands at present. 

About the year 410, Honorius, having withdrawn his 
forces from Britain, discharged it from all obedience to 
the empire. From this time, therefore, we are to consider 
Britain as an independent kingdom ; providing for the 
exigencies of Church and State by its own laws, and by 
methods suited to the genius of the people. The Roman 
power was at an end, and the supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome was not heard of here till Austin came and 
preached it (ann. 601). During this interval, there 
were two councils held in Britain for stopping the pro- 
gress of the Pelagian heresy : the first in the year 426 ; 
the other in 429. It is certain the laity were present at 
both ; but whether as members or mere spectators, at the 

• Novel. Co\\.^.T\i.^. 
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firsts doth not plainly appear. But the second is expressly 
called Ma{fna Synod us Cler'icorum et Laicorum in Unp 
ConciliOy, which leaves no room to doubt that the laity 
assembled with the clergy, as members of the council, 
and, at the same time, renders it extremely probable that 
at the other, held but three years before, they did so too- 

Just about this time (ann. 449), the Saxons landed in 
this island ; and a long war ensued between them and the 
Britons, which ended in the ruin of the latter. So that 
from henceforward we are not to expect any light in the 
questions before us, till the Saxons became Christians. 
This happened first in the kingdom of Kent, about the 
year 600 ; and by degrees Christianity made its way into 
the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy, till they had all 
received it. 

The laws of Ethelbert and Withred, kings of Kent, 
and of Ina, king of Westsex, during the Heptarchy, are 
extant ; as are also those of Alfred, Edward the Elder, 
Athelstan, Edmund, Edgar and Cnute, after the union 
of the kingdoms. From these laws it may reasonably be 
concluded that his Lordship's distinction between the 
ecclesiastical and civil concerns of the kingdom, as being 
under the care of two separate legislatures, and subject 
to different administrations, did not take place among our 
Saxon ancestors ; since the constitutions touching the 
rights and immunities of the church, church ornaments 
and repairs, privilege of sanctuary, the immunities of 
churchmen and their Christian deportment, particularly 
ir^ the matter of celibacy ; the constitutions enjoining the 
religious observation of the Lord's-day, and church holy- 
days, whether fasts or feasts ; prohibiting idolatrous wor- 
ship and marriage within the canonical degrees or during 
the holy season of Lent; the laws regulating the time for 
the baptism of infants ; the order of the church service ; 
together with the business of confession, penance and 
commutation; — the laws, I say, made from time to 
time, for these and other ecclesiastical purposes, are 
blended with the civil constitutions, as being made at the 
same time, and by one and the same legislature, the Great 
Councils (or, in modem style, the Parliaments) of the 
respective kingdoms during the Heptarchy, and of the 
United Kingdom afterwards. 

It cannot be denied that, during t\v^ ^^-^jLox^Nlvccifc^^*^^'^'^ 
were some assemblies purely c\enc«\> V> ^NVviJft. x^x^^X^*^ 
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do not appear to have been called; but as these were rare, 
8o the matters transacted at them were not of general 
concernment; being such as related principally to the 
behaviour of tiie bishops and their clergy, and m which 
the laity were not at all, or very little, interested. But it 
doth not seem to have entered into the imagination of 
those who best knew the extent of ecclcMastical power, 
and were most concerned to support it, that alterations 
in our constitution, of a public nature and general con- 
cernment, relating even to matters purely spiritual, could 
be effected otherwise than by the ordinary legislature of 
the kingdom, or at least by councils held on special 
occasions, at which the great men of the laity ordinarily 
assisted. 

About the middle of the eighth century, a general cor- 
ruption of manners prevailed in England, to which the 
evil example of the clergy, and their neglect of the pasto- 
ral care, were thought to have principally contributed. 
Upon this occasion,* Pope Zachary wrote to Cuthbert, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and exhorted him to call a 
synod, in which such new canons might be established 
as might be necessary for reforming the clergy. Boniface, 
archbishop of Mentz, the Pope's legate at that time in 
Germany, wrote to the same purpose to Ethelbald, king 
of Mercia, and also to the archbishop. In consequence 
of these admonitions, the council of Olovesbo was holden, 
(ann. 747,) at which were present, besides the bishops 
and other ecclesiastics, the king himself, eimt stds prin- 
eipibus et diunbue, Malmsbury, speaking of Cuthbert 
and of this council, 8ays,f " Hie est qui pro eompescendie 
^ttis eonciUum magnum eoegit Anglice^ BonifacH 
admonitu et EthelhcUdi regis ope. — Hcee habentur sy^ 
nodalia gesta frope locum qui voeatur ClovesJio, presen- 
tibus his Dei ditsctis prcesulihus ecclesiarum Cnristv^^ 
anno 747 ; armo autem regni Ethelhaldi regis Mer- 
ciorum, qui tunc aderat cum suis principibus et ductbus^ 
33°." [He it is who assembled a great council of En- 
gland for the restraining of vice, by the advice of Boniface, 
and the assistance of king Ethelbald. This synod was 
held near tlie place called Clovesho, these prelates of 
the churches of Christ and beloved of God being present 
— in the year 747, and in the 33rd year of the reign of 

* 1 »p9lm. Con. 231. ^ T^t O^. Vw:g|v\..\. 
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£thelbald, kii^ of the Mercians, wlio was then present, 
with his princes and leaders.] The same historian informs 
us, that at this council all churches and monasteries were 
exempted from secular burdens and services, except con* 
tributions to the repair of public buildings and fortresses.* 
Sir Henry Spelman hath given us the act of exemption, 
which concludes thus : *' Hi testes adfuerunty et nostri 
magistrattis optimates et duces Jidelissimiqtie amici con^ 
senserunt et suhscripserunty\ — -[These witnesses were 
present, and our magistrates, leaders and principal per- 
sons, and our very faithfid friends have assented and 
subscribed.] And then follow the subscriptions of the 
king, with some bishops, and a few of the principal 
nobility, which was the constant form of passing Parlia- 
mentary grants in those days. 

It is needless to enter into a particular detail of the 
canons of this council. It is sufficient to observe, that 
they relate to affairs purely spiritual ; as, the duty and be- 
haviour of bishops and other ecclesiastics; the qualification 
of candidates for holy orders ; the order of the church ser- 
vice, and of singing and reading in churches, and the like. 
So little was it then conceived that these matters were 
proper only for synodical inquiries and debates, in his 
Lordship's sense of that word. 

. In the year 787, Pope Adrian sent two legates into 
England, with instructions to introduce into our constitu- 
tion a body of canons purely ecclesiastical, framed at 
Rome for the government of the English Church. The 
legates, having executed their commission, joined in a 
letter to the Pope, giving an account of their success.! 
They begin with what passed in the province of York, 
where, they say, the king ^of Northumberland) appointed 
a day for holding a council to deliberate on the subject 
of their commission ; on which day, all the great men of 
the kingdom, as well ecclesiastics as seculars, assembled ; 
and the canons being read, were assented to, '^ in concilia 
publico coram reye jElfualdo^ et archiepiscopo Ean^ 
baldo^ et omnibus episeopis et abbatibus regionis^ seu 
senatorihusy ducibus et populo terrce^'^-. — [in a pub- 
lic council before king iElfuald and archbishop Eanbald^ 
and all the bishops and abbots of the region, as well aa 

* De Gestis Regum, L, i, \ \ S^Xtti.Coiw.'i.^^. 
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the senators, leaders and people of the land.] They 
•then proceed to what passed in the province of Canter- 
hury,* where, they say, the canons were read in a council 
of the Mercians, where the king (OfFa) cum senatortbui 
terrce, together with the archhishop and other bishops, 
were assembled : the canons, they say, were assented to 
and signed by the king, the nobility, the archbishop and 
other bishops. 

What the legates call a council of the Mercians, Was 
the council of Calcuth or Calchyth, in the kingdom of 
Mercia, and probably was the Wittenagemot or Parlia- 
ment of that kingdom, since other matters, besides the 
receiving these canons, were done there, particularly the 
admitting the king's son into partnership with him in the 
kingdom ; a course frequently taken in those days, to 
secure the succession to the whole. 1 beg leave to ob- 
serve, as I go on, that the legates were too well informed 
of the nature of the English government to think of 
executing their commission by the aid of what his Lord- 
ship calls our spiritual legislature : and I must say, it 
doth not appear to me that, in those ages, or indeed till- 
long afterwards, matters of so general concernment, 
though merely of an ecclesiastical nature, came within 
the province of any besides the ordinary legislature of 
the kingdom ; at least, not of any legislature purely spi- 
ritual. 

I have not time or inclination at present to enter into 
an historical detail of all the councils held here on Church 
matters. A few of the principal I will just hint at, which, 
with what I have already mentioned, sufficiently shew 
the sense our ancestors had of the necessity of interesting 
the laity in all ecclesiastical deliberations of general con- 
cern. In the year 816, another sjmod was held at 
Calchythjf where particular rules were prescribed for 
the dedication of churches and other ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. ** Presidente Wolf redo Archiepiscopo^ ceterisque 
adsedentibtis australibus Anglorum episcopisy — KenuU 
phi regis Merciorum anno 20, qui tunc prcesena adftdt 
cum suis principilms, ducibus et optimatibzcs — cum ab» 
iatibuSj presbyteris, diaconibus pariter tractanies de 
necessariis et utilitatibus ecclesiarum," [Archbishop 
Wolfred presiding, and no other Southern bishops of the 

• J Spelm. Con. 301, ^ \\>\!\.^Yl • 
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Angli being present — in the twentieth year of Kenulph, 
king of the Mercians, who was then present, with his 
princes, leaders and principal persons — equally treating, 
with the abbots, presbyters and deacons, of the necessities 
and interests of the Church.] 

In the year 822, a synod was held at Clovesho,* ** Fras^ 
sidente Beornulpho rege Merciorum^ et Wolfredo 
archiepiscopo^ cceterisque episcopis, et dbhatihus, ont" 
niumque dignitatem optimatibus, ecclesiasticarum sci- 
licet et scecularium personarum ; utilitatem et neces- 
sitatem Ecclesiarum, monasterialisqtie vitce regulam^ 
et observantiam, stabilitatem qtcoque regni pertrac- 
tantesy [Beornulph, king of the Mercians, presiding, 
and archbishop Wolfred and the other bishops and abbots^, 
and the principal persons of every degree, both ecclesi- 
astical and secular, thoroughly considering the interests 
and necessities of the Church, the regulations and ob- 
servances of the monastic life, and the stability of the 
kingdom.] 

In the year 975, the council of Winton assembled to 
deliberate on the great question between the monks and 
the married clergy ,f *^ Presentibtis Edgaro rege cum 
sua canjuge, Dunstano archiepiscopo Cantiof, cum 
cceteris episcapis, abbatibus, Sfc, Elfero principe Mer^ 
ciorum, Sfc, Brithnotho Comite cum nobilitate totius 
regni,^' [In the presence of king Edgar and his wife, 
Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, with the other 
bishops, abbots, &c., with Elfer, prince of the Mercians, 
&c., Brithnoth, Count, with the nobility of the whole king- 
dom.] There were two other councils held upon the 
same question, one at Calne and the other at Amesbury, 
before the end of that year ; and at both the nobility of 
the kingdom assembled with the clergy. J 

In the year 1009, was held the council of Eanham, 
where the celibacy of the clergy, marriage within the pro- 
hibited degrees, the observation of the Saints' days and 
their vigils, of the Ember weeks, the weekly fast on Fri- 
day, and other matters of the like nature, were deter- 
mined. § This synod is called " concilium generate aeu 
pananglicum — ab E their edo rege edietum, accersitisque 
episcopis et universis Anglorum optimatibus'" — [a gene- 
ral council, or council of all England, proclaimed by king 

♦ J Spe]m. Cod. 332. f Ibid. 490, X \\iy^. ^K. S VwA^^^-^- 
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Ethelred, the bkhops and all the principal persons of the 
Angli being assembled.] We are anerwuds told that ^^ uni- 
versi Anglomm optimates ad locum ah indi^enis JSanham 
naminaium, acciti sunt eonvenire; collectoMdem ChrUtv- 
eoiarum coetu venerabilium quamplurimorum de Catholi- 
cae cultu religionis recnperando, deoue etiam rei statu pub- 
licae reparando, vel consulendo.*'* [All the principal peo- 
ple of Uie Angli were summoned to meet at the place called 
vy the natives Eanham, there being gathered together as 
large an assembly as could be of venerable Christians, for 
the recovery of the observance of the Catholic religion, 
and for reforming or consulting about the state of the coixi- 
monwealth.] Sir Henry Spelman observes, that this was 
not a mere ecclesiastical 83mod, but the Wittenagemot 
or Parliament of the kingdom ;f and offers two reasons in 
support of his opinion : first, that civil as well as ecclesi- 
astical constitutions were then made ; and secondly, that 
the council was held at Whitsuntide, one of the stated 
seasons for the meeting of the Parliament in those days. 
I have been almost tempted to think that he need not 
have had recourse to any other argument for the proof of 
his point, than the presence and concurrence of the whole 
nobility of the kingdom at the council ; but, on second 
thoughts, I am inclined to believe that some of the mixed 
assemblies we meet with may not be so properly called 
parliaments, as ecclesiastical councils held on special 
occasions, especially when ecclesiastical matters alone 
appear to have come under consideration. And since it 
appears that, on these extraordinary occasions, the laity 
who had a vote and seat in the Wittenagemot were ordi- 
narily summoned, we may rest ourselves assured that his 
Lordship's spiritual legislature had in those days no place 
in our constitution, or was very little regarded. 

Monsieur Raping is of opinion that die clergy did not 
presume to treat of ecclesiasticiil affairs, as a separate 
■body, till the Papal power in England arrived to its ut- 
most height, under the latter kings of the Norman race, 
or rather until the reigns of Henry II. and his immediate 
descendants ; and I believe he is not mistaken. I have 
already taken notice of the Charter of William the Con- 
queror, to which the separation Of the ecclesiastical and 
, civil jurbdictions ia supposed to be owing. It seems 

. * i Spelm. Coa. 525. ^ 1\«A- ^'i^. 
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clear from this Charter, that the body of our ecclesiastical 
laws was reformed by Parliament in this reign. " Sciatic 
— qiuxi episcopates Uges^ qiuse non bene nee secundum 
sanctorum canonum prcecepta^ usque ad mea tempora in 
regno Anglorum fueruni^ communi concilio et conci- 
lia archiepiscoporum^ episcoporttm, aihatum et omnium 
principium regni mei, emendandas judicavi."* [Know 
ye, that I have thought fit that the epispopal laws, which 
have hitherto, in this kingdom of the English, not been 
well observed, nor according to the commandments of 
the canons, should be amended in a common council, 
and council of archbishops, bishops, abbots, and all 
the chiefs of my kingdom.] It doth not appear with 
any certainty when this reform of the laws was effected f 
probably it was at the council of London, in the year 
1075 ; for at this council, a review seems to have been 
taken of the ecclesiastical state ; and because councils 
had for a long time grown into disuse, many of the 
ancient canons were revived.f 

From this time to the reign of King Stephen, we meet 
with many councils:]: assembled purely on ecclesiastical 
affairs, at which the great men of the laity assisted, as in 
the times before the Conquest But the clergy, who^ as I 
before observed , took advantage of the weakness of King 
Stephen's title to the Crown, and the distracted state of 
his affairs, to introduce the study and practice of tiM 
canon law with the separate jurisdiction of the spiritual 
court, seem to have taken the same favourable opportu*- 
nity for introducing into our constitution his Lordship's 
spiritual legislature; for which they had the authority 
and example of Pope Innocent IL,§ who at this very 
juncture excluded the laity from all pontifical assemblies 
at Home. II 

From the year 1138, (the 3rd of King Stephen^) we 
meet with few or no ecclesiastical councils of the. mixed 
kind, unless the council of Clarendon be of that sort.f 
We meet, indeed, with many assemblies, or rather com- 

♦ C 1042. t 2 Spehn. Con. 7, 8, 9, 10. 

X The Cooncil of Westminster in the year, 1077 ; Rockinghait^, 1004 ; 
London, in the years 1102, 1107, llOdj Westminster, in the years 1126^ 
1127, 1138 ; Northampton, 1138. 

§ Pope Innocent II. began his reign in the year 1130, and diediti 
1143 
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binations of the clergy in King Stephen's time, which the 
writers of that age call councils : at which, not the con- 
cerns of religion, but the fate of the kingdom was decided. 
The clergy had the balance of power in their hands ; and 
as they threw the weight of their credit and influence into 
either scale, Stephen and his competitor, by turns, pre- 
vailed; till at length they were content to permit the 
former to hold the Crown upon terms advantageous to 
the Church ; which went on through the four succeeding 
reigns, gaining ground upon the prerogatives of the 
Crown and the rights of the People, till both were in a 
manner swallowed up in the rights and immunities of the 
Priesthood. 

The change in our constitution with regard to our spi- 
ritual legislature, which I suppose to have had its begin- 
ning in the reign of King Stephen, and to have been com- 
pleted in that of his successor, was certainly owing to a 
cause his Lordship more than once upon other occasions 
very justly complains of, the overruling power of the 
Court of Home : and the means by which it was effected 
seem to me to be the Legatine Commissions, which grew 
into frequent use, and began to be submitted to, though 
not without some struggle, about this time. When our 
kings exercised their undoubted prerogative of calling 
all ecclesiastical councils, and giving the royal sanction to 
their decrees, the great men of the laity, who were the 
members of the ordinary legislature, bore a part in these 
occasional assemblies : but about this time ecclesiastical 
councils began to be summoned without the concurrence 
of the Crown, and by virtue of the legatine power alone. 
And an innovation in a point so fundamental being once 
i»ibmitted to, soon introduced another, — ^the total exclu- 
sion of the laity. At first, indeed, when the legatine 
conunission itself was new to the people, an air of modesty 
was affected in this as well as in other respects. Legates 
were appointed but seldom, and that upon extraordinary 
occasions, which seemed to justify such a procedure, and 
usually at the desire of the Crown ; and the laity were for 
some time summoned to legatine councils,^ even when 
ecclesiastical affairs only came under consideration. But 
as the Papal power grew, the legatine commissions became 
<more frequent ; and the presence of the laity began to be 

* The Councili of Westminster in tVke jeM% U^ft, WYJ wiA> \\^. 
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considered as an incumbrance on ecclesiastical councils, 
at least as a thing perfectly unnecessary. 

Whoever considers the notions which had been long 
entertained of the Papal power, and what was supposed to 
be implied in the legatine authority, will not think I lay 
too great a stress on it when I impute to it this great 
change in the frame and constitution of our ecclesiastical 
synods. Pope Nicholas II., in his Bull confirming the 
privileges of St. Peter's Church in Westminster, addressed 
to Edward the Confessor, says, " F'obis vero et posteris 
vestris Regihus, coinmittimua advocationem et tuitionem 
ejiisdem loci, et omnium totius Angliae ecclesiarum ; et 
vice nostra, cum consilio episcoporum et abbatum, con- 
stituatis ubique quae justa sunt."* [To you and your pos- 
terity on the Throne we commit the advocacy and guar- 
dianship of this place, and all the churches of all England ; 
and in our stead, with a council of bishops and abbots, you 
may appoint whatsoever is right.] This might, perhaps, 
be then esteemed an empty compliment paid to a weak, 
superstitious prince. But it was one of the usual arts of 
the Court of Rome to insert clauses of this kind into Papal 
bulls and decrees; which, though they might have no 
effect for the present, did in after ages serve to counte- 
nance the claims of that court, and to establish a depend- 
ance on it. Within a hundred years after the date of this 
bull, a King of England (and one of the greatest princes 
we have had) sued for the character of the Pope's Legate, 
and would gladly have accepted it, if the commission had 
not been clogged with a clause which rendered it in- 
effectual to his Majesty's views. Henry II., when he 
found himself embarrassed in the affair of Thomas a 
Becket, requested by his ambassadors at Rome that the 
case might be referred to the Archbishop of York as 
legate to the Pope. The Pope would not hear of this ; 
hut at the petition of ths ambassadors he condescended 
that the King himself should be his legate over all En- 
gland. f Accordingly, a commission of legation was pre- 
pared and delivered into the hands of the ambassadors, to 
be forwarded to the King : but the Pope inserted a clause 
in the commission by which the case of Thomas a Becket 
was expressly excepted out of it. The King, finding that 
the Pope had excepted the only afiiiir which gave rise to 

• i Spelm. Con. 634. \ ^^^^^Xl,lt^vgs»..^\^^^ 
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the commission, sent it back with indignation. This in- 
stance, if it stood alone, is, I think, sufficient to convince 
us of the regard which was in those days paid to the Lega- 
tine Commission ; since the King himself thought it worth 
suing for, and would have accepted it, if he had not found 
himself trifled with in the drawing it up. It cannot, 
therefore, be thought strange, that persons invested with 
the legatine authority should be able to shut both kings 
and people out from ecclesiastical synods, or th&t they 
should attempt it at the time I have mentioned, when, 
besides the peculiar circumstances of public afiairs invit* 
ing them to such an attempt, they had a very recent ex- 
ample of the Pope himself to countenance them in it. 
And therefore the modern advocates for ecclesiastical 
power, especially those of the Reformed Church, ought 
not to build too much upon antiquity, till they have care- 
^lly examined whether the ancient practice be not 
founded in Papal usurpation. 

I doubt his Lordship himself is not entirely clear on 
this head ; for he informs us, that ^' before the Reforma- 
tion, such canons and constitutions as were made in pro^* 
vincial synods received their last confirmation from the 
metropolitan, who had also full power to publish and pro- 
mulge them." (P. 29.) But ms Lordship hath not told 
his readers whence the metropolitans derived this power, 
nor when it came into practice. It is very true that, for 
a long time before the Reformation, metropolitans did 
assume a power of calling provincial synods, and of con^ 
firming and promulgating their decrees. But this prac- 
tice was a manifest usurpation on the Royal supremacy, 
grounded on and supported by the Papal power. All 
metropolitans, as such, were, according to the doctrine of 
the Court of Rome, no other than the ordinary vicars of 
the Pope within their respective provinces. And, there- 
fore, till they had received the paJl from the hands of the 
Pope, they were not accounted archbishops, nor could 
exercise any branch of the archiepiscopal fimction, whereof 
that of holding synods was accounted the chief. And so 
careful was the Court of Rome that all the metropolitical 
power, whereof the pall was the known badge, should 
appear to be derived from the Pope, that if a metropolitan 
happened to be translated to another metropolitical see, 
Ae was not permitted to make use of the pall he had 
before received, much less thai oi \x\ft -^x^^^^wtfst, Wt 
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was obliged to sue for it again, and generally in person, 
at the hands of the Pope ; and in the mean time was 
looked upon as disqualified to perform any archiepiscopal 
act. This was the case of all metropolitans. They were 
esteemed the Prime Ministers of the Pope in their respec* 
tive provinces; and consequently, as the Papal power 
grew, theirs, which was thought to flow from it, rose in a 
just proportion with it. 

There was another circumstance which especially con- 
tributed to give authority to the provincial constitutions 
of Canterbury. The archbishops of that see were ffe* 
quently armed with the legatine powers, in the character 
of legates a latere : so that what might possibly be want* 
ing in the ordinary archiepiscopal power, was supplied out 
of the fulness of the papal. And those of them who were 
not armed with special commissions of that kind, began, 
about the time I have fixed for the rise of the mere cleri* 
cal legislature, to be dignified with the title of legati nati 
throughout that province ; a character which seems to 
include all the legatine powers, when no special com- 
mission of that kind was subsisting. This dignity was 
first conferred on the see of Canterbury, in the time of 
Archbishop Theobald ;* and all his successors gloried in 
it till the Papal supremacy was abolished.f 

If this matter had been considered as it ought, and 
especially if his Lordship had adverted to it, that the 
ancient canons of our Church were the work of provincial 
and legatine synods, holden in derogation to the Boyal 
supremacy, and by authority derived from the Bishop of 
Rome, he would have seen no reason to have taken offence 
at the common lawyers, who have insisted that the autho-* 
rity of those canons is now solely founded on the statute 
of the 25th of Henry VIII. But it seems not to be suffix 
cient, in his Lordship's estimation, to admit that they have 
gained a binding force by virtue and under the limita-r 
tions of that Act, unless the ancient legal authority of the 
Church in point of legislature be likewise admitted. It is 
not sufficient to say that they remain in force By virtue of 
a saving clause in the Act, unless we go further, and 
affirm that they would have remained so if that clause had 
been omitted. So unwilling doth his Lordship seem to 

« He was advanced to that see in the third year of King Stephen, 
and died in the 7th of Henry II. 
t Selden on FleU, c. 7, s. 3, 
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admit that any point of ecclesiastical power is grounded 
merely on temporal constitutions; but whether he is 
pleased to admit it or no, I think it clear that when the 
Papal power fell, the canons which were built on it could 
not have stood without the aid of Parliament. When our 
constitution was brought back to its first principles, that 
the Convocation ought to be assembled only by the King's 
writ, and that no canons or constitutions ecclesiastical 
ought to be made, promulged or executed without his 
assent, all the synods of some ages past must have been 
esteemed unlawful assemblies, and all their acts mere 
nullities, for want of the Royal mandate to authorize the 
one, and the Royal assent to give life and force to the 
other. 

This, I think, must have been the case if the Legisla- 
ture had not for wise reasons interposed. But his Lord- 
ship is of opinion, that *^ the ancient canons did not lose 
their ecclesiastical nature and obligation by any thing 
enacted by the 25th of Henry VIIL, but would have re- 
mained good laws under the limitations of the Act, 
though the proviso for continuing them in force had 
never been made." (P. 29.) The Act his Lordship 
speaks of, is that commonly called the Act of Submission : 
it enacts, ** That the clergy should not from henceforth 
presume to attempt, allege, claim or put in ure, any 
constitutions or ordinances, provincial or synodal, or any 
other canons. Nor shall enact, promulge or execute any 
such canons or constitutions — in their Convocations in 
time coming — ^unless the same clergy may have the King's 
most Royal assent — to make, promulge and execute such 
canons — ^upon pain of every one of the said clergy doing 
contrary to this Act, and being thereof convict, to suffer 
imprisonment and make fine at the King's will."* It fur- 
ther enacts, '* that the King shall have power to nominate 
thirty-two persons, whereof sixteen to be of the clergy and 
sixteen of the temporalty. — And if any of the said thirty- 
two — happen to die, — ^then his Highness to nominate 
others from time to time of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment : — and that the same thirty-two shall have power — 
to examine the canons heretofore made, and such of theni 
as the King's Highness and the said thirty-two, or the 
more part of them, shall deem — worthy to be continued, — 

* 25th Henry \lU.,c.\9,*.\. 
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shall from henceforth be kept and obeyed,— so that the 
King's assent under the Great Seal be first had. And the 
residue of the said canons, —which the King's Highness 
and the said thirty-two persons, or the more part of them, 
«hall not approve,— shall from thenceforth be void and of 
none effect. — Provided that no canons, constitutions or 
ordinances shall be made or put in execution within this 
realm by authority of the Convocation of the clergy, 
which shall be contrariant or repugnant to the King's 
prerogative royal, or the customs, laws or statutes of this 
realm."* 

" Provided also that such canons, constitutions, ordi- 
nances and synodals provincial, being already made, which 
be not contrariant or repugnant to the laws and statutes 
and customs of this realm, nor to the damage or hurt of 
the King's prerogative royal, shall now still be used and 
executed, as they were before the making of this Act, till 
such time as they be viewed, searched or otherwise 
ordered and determined by the said thirty-two persons, 
or the more part of them."f The question between his 
Lordship and the common lawyers, with regard to the 
present authority of the ancient canons, arises on the last 
proviso, compared with the first clause of the first section. 
The common lawyers (and many divines I could name) 
are of opinion, that all the ancient canons must have 
dropt at once by virtue of the clause which enacts, that 
the clergy shall not put them in ure, if the proviso whereby 
they are continued in force until they should be reviewed, 
had not been inserted. His Lordship, on the other hand, 
contends that they would have remained good laws, 
though that proviso had not been made. Good laws, or 
laws in full force, but not to be put in execution under 
pain of imprisonment and fine at the King's will ! 

His Lordship is of opinion (P. 29), that this Act " sup- 
poses the legal ancient constitution of the Church in the 
point of legislature ;" that it is " a recognition and affirm* 
ance of the legislative power of the Church — of the right 
of the clergy to make canons in all matters which concern 
the Church." But methinks an Act which subjects all 
former canons, the labours of the clergy for near three 
centuries past, to the revisal and correction of commis- 
sioners, whereof one half were to be of the laity, cannot 

» Sect, 2. \ %^\.'\^ 
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with any great propriety be called a recognition of the 
legislative power of the Church, or of the right of the 
clergy to make canons in all matters which concern the 
Church. For if that right was by the constitution lodged 
in the clergy in Convocation, the new expurgatory com- 
mission intended by this and other acts passed about this 
time, must be esteemed a flagrant invasion of it.* The 
truth is, the body spiritual in Convocation had, for some 
ages past, assumed a legislative power in ecclesiastical 
matters, and had grievously abusea it in making canons ; 
which, as the Preamble to the 25th of Hen. VIIL 
expresses it, ^* were thought not only to be much preju- 
dicial to the King*s prerogative royal, and repugnant to 
the laws and statutes of this realm, but also over-nmch 
onerous to his Highness and his subjects.*' And there- 
fore the Le^lature did not think it advisable to trust 
them in the business of reformation. 

And, for the same reason, all future conventions of the 
body spiritual for the making of canons are, by this Act, 
laid under greater restraints than I think any petty corpo- 
ration or trading company in the kingdom was ever sub* 
ject to with regard to its by-laws. Indeed, all fraternities 
which have power to make by-laws for their better govern- 
ment, have it under this restriction, — that their ordinances 
shall not be repugnant to the prerogative, or to the laws and 
customs of the realm. But the subjecting every perison 
making, promulging or executing ordinances repugnant to 
the prerogative or to the laws of the kingdom, to fine and 
imprisonment at the king's will, is a severity peculiar to 
the case of his Lordship's spiritual legislature. Of the 
same kind is the proviso, that the clergy in Convocation 
shall not, under the like penalty, attempt any canons (or, 
as it hath been expounded by very great authority, shall 
not so much as confer in order to the making any canons) 
without the Royal licence first obtained.f These, I say, 
arc instances of caution and severity, peculiar to the case 
of synodical by-laws, which nothing but the experience of 
grievous misbehaviour on the part of the clergy in times 
past, joined with an apprehension of future transgressions 
in the same way, could have suggested. 

Lest any of my readers should take offence at the term 

* 27 Hen. VIIL 15 j 35 Hen. VUl. \6 •, 3, 4, E. 6, 11. 
f 12 Rep. 72. 
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by-laws, when applied to ecclesiastical constitutions, I 
desire to explain myself. By by-laws I mean ordinances 
made for special purposes, by limited powers derived from 
the Legislature or the Crown, and restrained, in the 
nature and constitution of things, to certain persons and 
to certain matters, beyond which they are of no force. I 
think it is generally agreed, and his Lordship frequently 
admits it, that the power of the Convocation is confined to 
spiritual matters ; but he cannot go so far as to say that it 
is likewise confined to spiritual persons : " For this," he 
says, *' would look as if the laity had nothing to be saved 
but their estates; nor the clergy anything to do but 
to save themselves." A due regard ought to be paid to 
every argument an author of distinction favours his rea- 
ders withal ; and I would willingly do justice to his Lord- 
ship's reasoning in this passage ; but I am free to confess 
I do not see where the force of it lies, tmless his Lord- 
ship hath an eye to the case of eternal salvation, and 
would suggest that ecclesiastical constitutions have a 
more direct influence that way than any others. But, will 
his Lordship be content that the body of the canon law, 
or even the canons of 1603, should stand and fall by this 
test ? The laity know they have something to be saved 
besides their estates; and it is fit the clersy likewise 
should be told that the gentlemen of England will never 
part with their temporal rights out of deference to un- 
meaning sounds. They know it is a maxim in all free 
governments, and especially in ours, that the subject is 
bound by no laws to which be is not a party, in person or 
by representation. This doctrine they apprehend to be 
as old as the constitution, and think it hath been with 
great propriety applied to the case of sy nodical ordinan- 
ces made without their concurrence. '* The Convocation 
hath power," say the old books,* ** to appoint fasting days 
and holydays — to make constitutions by which persons of 
holy church may be bound ; but they cannot do any act 
which shall bind the temporalty." " The Convocation 
may make constitutions by which those of the spiritualty 
shall be bound ; for this, that they all, by representation 
or in person, are present, but not the temporalty."f And 
so late as the beginning of the reign of Queen Anne, '^ in 

* 20 Hen. VI. 13, 21 ; E. 4, 45 •, Bto. Ox^Xvti'ft.xi A^ 
t 12 Rep. 73. 
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the primitive church, the laity were present at all synods. 
When the empire became Christian, no canon was made 
without the Emperor's consent. The Emperor's consent 
included that of the people, he having in himself the 
whole legislative power, which our kings have not ; there- 
fore if tue king and clergy make a canon, it binds the 
clergy in re ecclesiasttca^ but it does not bind laymen. 
They are not represented in convocation ; their consent 
is neither asked nor given."* 

. My Lord Chief- Justice Vaughan indeed, did, in the 
places cited by his Lordship, advance a contrary doc- 
trine ;f but his Lordship will permit me to say that the 
doctrine under consideration is too important to be rested 
on the single opinion of any man whatever. Besides, let 
■us examine the general principle laid down by Vaughan, 
and cited, I think, more than once by his Lordship, with 
-high approbation : it is, that " If, by a lawful canon, 
a marriage be declared to be against God's law, we must 
admit it to be so ; for a lawful canon is the law of the 
kingdom, as well as an Act of Parliament."! The ancient 
canons of our Church prohibited marriage within the 
seventh degree of consanguinity; and the prohibition 
was, by subsequent canons, confined to the fourth. 

Had the canons of 1603 prohibited marriage within the 
same degrees, would they have been binding in the case? 
I think &ey would not. I believe nobody conceives they 
would. And if so, how can it be said that a court of law 
must admit a marriage to be against God's law, which a 
lawful canon hath declared to be so ? — unless by a lawful 
canon ilo more be meant than a canon agreeable in all 
respects to law, which is barely saying that what is law is 
law, and must be admitted to be so. I would likewise sub- 
mit it to his Lordship's consideration, whether the doctrine 
advanced by the Chief-Justice in the next page,§ in sup- 
port of his general principle, doth not, while it seems to 
advance the authority of synodical constitutions, derogate 
from the original divine authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
It is, that "Any marriage, unlawful by the Holy Scriptures, 
is declared here to be against God's laws judicially, no 
otJierwise than because, by the law of the land, the Scrip- 
ture itself is declared and approved to be the word of God ; 

* Salk, 412, 672, t ^. V^i^vl. 44 •, Vau, 327, 328. 
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for Scripture cannot judge itself to be Scripture without 
some judicature. Therefore, by the sixth canon, anno 
1552, the authority of the Old Testament is declared. 
And in the Convocation of 1562, the canonical and apo- 
cryphal books were enumerated, and the one received, 
the other rejected." I have his Lordship's sentiments 
with me when I say that the Holy Scriptures would 
have been a law to all who believe them to be the word 
of God, though no human authority had declared or ap- 
proved them to be so. They were so when every power 
on earth declared otherwise. 

But whether the canons bind the laity in re ecclesiastica 
or no, is a question, comparatively speaking, of very small 
nnportance, till the full extent of ecclesiastical power, 
with regard to the subject matter of synodical constitu- 
tions, is adjusted between the author of the Codex and 
his readers. This is a point of great and general con- . 
cernment, which I think merits the attention of every 
gentleman in England. It is, whether the canons of the 
Church shall control common and statute law ; whether 
the Act of Submission shall cbntinue to be a real effectual 
restraint upon the clergy in convocation, or a dead letter; 
in short, whether the clergy may hope to be once more 
the masters of this kingdom. The Act of Submission pro- 
vides that no canons shall be made or put in execution 
which shall be repugnant to the Prerogative, or to the 
customs, laws and statutes of the realm. But we have 
already observed that the laws in being, of all kinds, 
and the amendment of them, as far as concerns our 
ecclesiastical constitution, are in general terms supposed 
to be the subject matter of synodical inquiries and 
debates. Some special cases, in which the laws are 
supposed to require amendment, and in which work 
his Lordship seems to depend on the aid of his spiritual 
legislature, are scattered up and down in the Codex, 
That which I have already mentioned (P. 116) relating 
to grants made by bishops and other ordinaries, in pre- 
judice to their successors, is on6 ; but there is a great 
number of them behind, namely, the citations from the 
Reformatio Legum^ 8fc, 

My readers will be pleased to remember that those 
citations are inserted in the Codex (P. 14) " as candi- 
dates for a place in our constitution, in ccbse ^'^ ^wvs^- 
cation shalJ think them deserving •,"" vjVia^^^ h«^ ^»sc5 
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reasonably infer that, in his Lordship*s judgment, thej 
deserve a place in our constitution ; else why are they 
recommended at all ? And if they are not proper subjects 
for synodical deliberations, why are they recommended 
to the wisdom of the Convocation ? Two of these candi- 
dates (P. 61, 89) have been already considered in point 
of expediency ; and I shall add nothing to what I have 
said of them in that view. It is sufficient to observe in 
this place, that both of them are derogatory to the Kinsf a 
Prerogative, and repugnant to the known laws of the 
land : one, to an established principle of common law ; the 
other, to a positive Act of Parliament. And yet are they 
both, in denance of the Act of Submission, recommended 
and submitted to the wisdom of the Convocation, as can- 
didates for a place in our constitution. 

I do not intend, nor is it necessary to my present pur- 
pose, to enter into a particular examination of all the 
other candidates his Lordship hath in like manner recom- 
mended to his spiritual legislature. For the ease of my 
readers who may be willing to satisfy their curiosity con- 
cerning them, the folios of the Codex where they occur 
are referred to below.* Some of them seem, indeed, to 
merit the consideration of the Legislature, as tending to 
the improvement of our constitution, provided they were 
properly introduced into it. But as they are all of them 
introductive of a new law, in the several cases to which 
they relate, and as some of them tend to the diminution 
of the Prerogative on its present foot, while others are 
directly contrary to statute law, the supposing that they 
may be ingrafted into our law by the aid of the Convoca- 
tion is not at all consistent with the deference we all owe 
to the wisdom of our excellent constitution, and particu- 
larly to the Act of Submission. I think, however, a few 
of these candidates may deserve a more particular consi- 
deration,, as they serve to shew us some of the changes 
our constitution is likely to undergo, if his Lordship's 
scheme for reformation should ever take place, and at 
the same time let us see how far, in his Lordship's judg- 
ment, the power of the Convocation doth or ought to 
extend. 

The first which falls in my way under this head, (for I 
shall consider them in the order they lie in the Codex^) 

^ C.ll, 15Z, 507, 608, 536, 700, a\0, %^,\^\^ A^^>^Vlft, 
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relates to a case of very general and very tender con- 
cern, the disposal of our children in marriage. The 
canons of 1603 provide in general terms, that no children 
under the age of twenty-one shall marry without the con- 
sent of their parents or guardians. The Reformatio Legum 
went farther, and declared such marriages void. But, 
saith his Lordship, " inasmuch as parents and guardians 
may sometimes deal hardly by children in this particular, 
the' Meformatio Legum goes on thus : Qiu>d si parental 
^el tutores in providendis nuptiartan conditiontbu9 
nimium cessaverint, aut in illis proponendis nimium duri 
et acerbi extiterint^ ad magistratum ecclesiasiicum con^ 
fugiatur: a quo, partei eorum in htgusmodi difficultaii' 
bits agi volumus, et ejus aequitate totam causam transigi.'^ 
(C. 507.) [That if parents or tutors shall have been too 
remiss in procuring marriage contracts, or shall have been 
too hard and unbending in proposing them, refuge may 
be had to tlie ecclesiastical magistrate, by whom we will 
that in difficulties of this sort their duties should be under* 
taken, and that the whole matter should be concluded by 
his justice.] What an unrighteous power would the eccle- 
siastical judge acquire, if this single candidate of his 
Lordship's should ever gain a place in our constitution ! 
Parents may, as his Lordship observes, sometimes deal 
hardly by their children in this particular. They may be 
too remiss in providing suitable matches for them, or 
over-rigorous in adjusting preliminaries : but is it there- 
fore reasonable that all parents should be stripped at once 
of their parental authority ? That the ecclesiastical judge 
shall, without the bowels of a parent, intermeddle and 
judge definitively in an affair in which the honour and 
(juiet of families, and all the future comfort of parents 
and children too, are so nearly concerned ! His Lord- 
ship supposes a case where parents have sometimes 
failed in their duty towards children. But as the case of 
unreasonable expectations and undutiful behaviour on 
the part of children is infinitely more frequent, and is 
daily the source of some of the most pressing calami- 
ties of life, methinks a wise man should not hastily give 
into a scheme which hath a manifest tendency to render 
a father's care insignificant in the most important article 
of life, that of a suitable or unsuitable marriage. 

The next of his Lordship^is candidates 'wVvxaVv ^^^toa x^ 
merit our att^ition^ appears to me to be xvo xfts«^ x«3rt\««^ 
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than a scheme for a land-tax, to be passed in Convoca- 
tion, for the better maintenance of the clergy, especially 
of such as serve in cities and towns. His Lordship hav- 
ins^ taken notice of the universal substraction of personal 
tithes, informs his readers (C. Vol. II., 700) that a re- 
medy fpr this evil was proposed in the year 1562, vis^^ 
*' Either by rating of some certainty upon every person, 
by a contribution or otherwise, to a reasonable sum ; or 
else to appoint a rate according to the rent of their 
houses, as it is in London, i. e. for every pound rent to 
the parson or vicar 2^. 9d, And this,'' saith his Lord- 
ship, " is no more than was intended to be made a law in 
the reign of Edward VI., as appears by the chapter in 
the He/brmatio Le^um, entitled, Solvendas esse aecimas 
personates jiLxta consiietudinem urhis London, — Pro 
domihus nimirum atque terris quihus utuntur, et illarum 
ratione decimas prcediales non solvunt ; qvolihet anno 
dabunt annuee pensionis decimam partem." [That per- 
sonal tithes are to be paid according to the custom of ILon- 
don. — For their houses and lands which they use, and 
the value of them do not pay praedial tithes, every year 
they shall give a tenth part of a year's income.] 

It may not be improper to inform those of my readers 
who have not made these matters their study, that by 
personal tithes the clergy meant a full tenth part of the 
clear gains of merchandize, husbandry, manufactures, 
and of every other lawful occupation. The most griev- 
ous tax upon industry the lust of power ever suggested ! 

In the first ages of the Church, the ministers of the 
Gospel subsisted upon a certain portion of the voluntary 
contributions of the people. I say a certain portion, 
because those contributions were ordinarily applied to 
the maintenance of the ministers, the relief of the poor, 
and the support of the public buildings of the Church. 
And as the ministers of the Gospel contented themselves 
with a certain portion of the common stock, so the admi- 
nistration of it was, in the apostolic age, esteemed incon- 
sistent with the peculiar duties of their function; and 
therefore certain lay officers called deacons were appointed 
by the Church to that work. (Acts vi.) 

If this apostolical rule had been religiously observed in 

succeeding ages, the misapplication of the Church's stock, 

and inhnite mischiefs which arose from it, might have 

been prevented. But when C\ii\aX\«ii\V^,tto\sv «i. oitate of 
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persecution, became the reigning religion of the empire, 
and the Church was enabled to accept of donations of 
real estates, the bishops took on themselves the adminit- 
tration ; and from administrators or trustees became, in 
process of time, lords-proprietors of them. The^ecclesi- 
astical revenues, however, continued for some ages to be 
divided into four (not equal, but proportional) parts: 
whereof one went to the bishop, a second to the inferior 
clergy, who were considered as his curates, a third to the 
poor, and a fourth to the repairs of the church and other 
public buildings.* That this practice continued at least 
to the beginning of the seventh century, appearis from an 
epistle of Gregory the Great to Austin the monk upoa 
this head : *' Mos autem sedis apostolicce est, ordincUis 
episcopis prcecepta tradere, ut in amni stipendio quad 
accedit, quatuor debeant fieri portiones, una videlicet 
episcopo et familse propter hospitalitatem atq, susceptio- 
nem, alia clero, tertia pauperibus, quarta ecclesiis re- 
parandis.'^f [But the custom of the apostolical see is to 
enjoin our bishops when ordained, that of the whole 
revenue that comes to him there should be made four 
portions : one for the bishop and his family, for hospita- 
lity and maintenance of his dignity, another for the 
clergy, a third for the poor, and me fourth for repairs of 
churches.] 

The Bishop of Rome had not then assumed the title of 
Universal Bishop and Vicar of Jesus Christ. That exorbi- 
tant dignity was, as it is generally agreed, conferred on 
that see in the time of Boniface, one of Gregory's suc- 
cessors. Among the many mischiefs which this great 
revolution in the Christian Church gave rise to, one, and 
that not the least, seems to be the appropriation of the 
lands of the Church of Rome, then commonly called St. 
Peter's patrimony, to the use of the bishop of the see. 
Other bishops soon followed the example, and engrossed 
to themselves the patrimony of the churches under their 
care ; whereby the inferior clergy and poor became in a 
manner dependent on the bishop for their daily bread. 

This made it necessary to find out some other fund for 
the maintenance of the poor and clergy ; and with that 
view tithes began, about the eighth century, to be insisted 

♦ Treatise of Beneficiary Matters, f. 8: Decretum Causa, 12, ca^. 
26—31. 

t Bede, J. i., c. 27. 
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on as the divine right of the Church : not, however, in 
the sense in which the corruption, ignorance and super- 
stition of succeeding ages have used mat word, but as the 
Church of England, m conformity to the sense of the 
apostolic age, understands it, " the body or congregation of 
the faithful." (Art. 19.) Accordingly, tithes in the original 
institution of them, and for a considerable time afterwards, 
were not considered as a provision for the clergy alone, 
but as the estate of the Church, out of which the poor 
and the places for religious worship were to be provided 
for. This might be made very clear from the history of 
the Church, as well as from the body of the canon law ; 
but I confine myself to a few plain authorities nearer 
home : *^ JEtde ctecimis, Rex et sapientes ejus slattierunt 
et decreverunt^ proutjustum est, quod una pars dectma- 
rum illarum quce ad ecclesiam pertinent detur ad restau- 
rationem ecclesice, et secunda pars Dei ministris, tertia 
pauperibus Dei et inopibus servilibus.*** [And concern- 
ing tithes, the Kin^ and his elders have resolved and 
decreed, as is just, tnat one part of the tithes that belong 
to the Church be given for the restoration of the Churcl^ 
and a second part to the ministers of God, a third to the 
poor of God, and needy persons of mean condition.] 
Again, *' Sancti etiam patres statueruni, ut ecclesice Dei 
decimas svas quique conferant ; tradanturque eee sacer- 
doti, qui easdem in tres distribuat portiones, unam ad 
ecclesice reparationem, alteram pauperibus erogandam, 
tertiam vera minis tris Dei qui ecclesiam ibi curant"\ 
[Also the holy fathers have resolved that all people 
should bring their tithes to the Church of God, and that 
they should be delivered to the priest, who shall divide 
them into three portions ; one for repair of the church, 
another to be bestowed on the poor, and the third for the 
ministers of God, who take care of the church there.] 
It is plain from these and other authorities I shall pre* 
sently cite, that tithes were originally received by the 
clergy under a trust, to be divided as the canons direct. 
And lest the trustees would be tempted to apply too 
large a share of the trust-estate to their own use, the wis- 
dom of those ages provided, that the distribution should 
be made in a public manner before witnesses. To this 
purpose there is a canon in a collection of ancient English 

* Inter Leges Elhelredi, Wilkins, f. 113; anno lOH. 
f Canones Elfrici, Spelm. Con. \ o\. \. b'i%. 
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canons, ascribed to Egbert, Arcbbishop of York : " Ipsi 
scLcerdotesapopulis szcscipiant decimas, et nomina eorum 
quicunqtie dederint acripta haheant^ et secundum autho- 
ritatem canonicam coram testibus* dividant ; et ad orna- 
mentum ecclesice primam eligant partem^ secundam an- 
tern ad tisum pauper um et peregrinorum per eorum 
manus misericorditer cum omni humilitate dispensent, 
tertiam vero sibimet ipsis sacerdotes referoent.*'\ [Let 
the priests themselves receive the tithes from the people, 
and let them write the names of those who give, and let 
them divide the tithes before witnesses, according to the 
rule of the canon ; and let them set apart the just portion 
for the ornament of the Church ; let them with their own 
hands with all humility mercifully dispense the second 
for the use of the poor and the stranger ; the third let 
priests reserve for themselves.] There is the like pro- 
vision for the division of tithes, coram testibus, in a 
volume of canons called Statuta Synodorum^X which Mr. 
Selden supposes to have been collected in King Athel- 
Stan's time. By the way, the gentlemen who on all occa- 
sions shew a disposition to treat impropriations, moduses 
and exemptions from tithes as encroachments on the 
rights of the Church, do not seem to consider that the 
claim of the Church, in the modern sense of the word, is 
a manifest deviation from the original institution, which 
entitled the clergy to no more than an equitable dividend 
of the tithes. But the clergy being entrusted with the 
distribution, though under the caution I have mentioned, 
quickly engrossed the whole to themselves, subject only 
to the insignificant burden of the repairs of the chancel ; 
which easily accounts for the extraordinary zeal which 
hath discovered itself in all ages on this head. 

At first, indeed, because the Mosaical law, on which 
the divine right to tithes was grounded, gave the Jewish 
priesthood praedial and mixt tithes only, the clergy seem 
to have carried their demands no farther than to those 
sorts of tithes. But the first point being once gained, the 
divine right was soon extended even to personal tithes ; 
the full tenth of every man's lawftil gains, whatever his 
occupation be. Nay, the canonists were not ashamed tp 
say, that common beggars were obliged in conscience to 

♦ Timentibus, Spelm. Circiter ann. 750. 

t Seld. of Tithes, 4to, f. 196; 1 Spelm, Coti.*15<J. 

t Seld. 210—212, 
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pay tithei of their alms, and even common whores of the 
earnings of fornication.* It is true the Church was a 
little tender in the case of common prostitutes, Ne videO' 
fur ecclesia personas ipsarum approbare.j [Lest the 
Church should seem to approve the calling of those per- 
sons.] But a temper was found out which reconciled 
her to this sort of Church dues. If the offenders re- 
pented of their past crimes, their tithes and offerings 
were accepted, because they were then considered as 
new creatures, or, in the language of the canonists, 
Panitens ineipit esse quodprius nonfuit, [He begins 
to be penitent, which he was not before.] But wheSier 
they repented or continued in sin, the consent of the 
diocesan was warrant sufficient for taking their money. 
The parson, under either of these limitations, mighty 
without scandal, go snacks in the wages of prostitution ! 

It is not to be wondered at that the clergy should in- 
sbt on the payment of tithes to the utmost rigour of the 
canon law, or that it should abound with provisions, ex* 
pressed in very strong and general terms, to that purpose. 
The canon his Lordship hath been pleased to cite is very 
full and clear for the payment of personal tithes. But 
it were to be wished his Lordship had shewn that this 
canon had been submitted to or received as a law univer- 
sally binding : for when we hear learned men complain of 
the universal substraction of personal tithes, and see a 
remedy offered which must affect all parts of the king- 
dom, (as the expedient his Lordship hath recommended 
certainly doth,) one would reasonably conclude that those 
tithes were once universally due, and that the Church 
hath been, by a general combination, defrauded of them. 
But the matter is quite otherwise: these tithes were 
liever due in England of common right ; never otherwise 
than by special custom in some particular parishes ; and 
are lost and gone for ever where an immemorial, unin- 
terrupted custom for the payment of them cannot be 
proved. And therefore the scheme his Lordship adopts 
and recommends ought not to be entertained under the 
notion of a compensation to the clergy for personal tithes, 
to which they were never entitled otherwise than by local 
customs; but must be considered in a quite different 

* Father Paul's Treatise of Beneficiary Matters. 
f Degge, .351; Linwood, de Declmis, Quoniam propter y. juste 
Acquisitis. 
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light, namely, as a new tax upon the subject : a tax equal 
at least to the ordinary produce of a land-tax upon houses 
at 4^. in the pound. And what is still more extraordi- 
nary, the scheme is not offered to the consideration of 
Parliament, but of the Convocation, 

But this is not the only instance in which his Lordship 
discovers an inclination to be taxing the gentlemen of 
England, by virtue of the ecclesiastical authority, in 
favour of the parochial clergy. There is another expedi- 
ent which seems to be calculated for the benefit of those of 
the clergy, who, generally speaking, are not likely to profit 
by the former : it is the augmentation of vicarages by the 
single authority of the ordinary (C. 756, 7, 8). His Lord- 
ship having laid it down (how justly I will not now deter- 
mine) as a principle agreed on all hands, that the ordinary 
hath a power to compel spiritual impropriators to aug- 
ment vicarages out of their respective rectories, in such 
manner as he shall see convenient, admits that nothing is 
more peremptorily delivered throughout the books of 
common law, than that the ordinary hath no such power 
over lay impropriators. His Lordship, I say, admits the 
distinction between spiritual and lay impropriators to be 
just in point of law, but argues that no such distinction 
ought to take place in reason, and that all impropriators, 
whether lay or spiritual, ought to be equally under the 
power of the ordinary in that respect. My readers will 
DC pleased to remember, that the exceptions his Lordship 
is from time to time taking to the judgments of West- 
minster Hall, are, according to his own account of them, 
(P. 12,) " honest attempts after truth, and may help things 
into a right course by degrees." So that this scheme for 
subjecting the inheritance of every lay impropriator in 
the kingdom, to the power of the ordinary, to be taxed at 
his pleasure, towards the maintenance of the vicar, ought 
to be considered as one of his Lordship's candidates for 
a place in our constitution, though it is not offered to our 
consideration under that character. 

I have now gone through the Codex as far as my pre- 
sent views lead me. But I doubt I must not conclude 
without making some apology for myself and this under- 
taking. Perhaps most of my readers may think I stand 
in need of one ; and some, I fear, have already Concluded 
my case will not admit of any. Those who only consider 
the eminent station of the reveiend ^.vA X^^xw'^^^^'^^'^ 
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who is concerned in these papers, will be ready to charge 
me with high presumption ; while others, who reflect on 
his political principles and conduct, may be apt to say 
his mistakes, whether real or supposed, in other matters, 
ought not to have been exposed at all, or not at this junc- 
ture. These considerations were present to me when I set 
about this work ; and I am free to confess, they were no 
manner of discouragement to me in the prosecution of it. 
It would be a high reflection on his Lordship to suppose 
he wishes to see the distinctions of rank and dignity, or 
even any other more personal consideration, take place 
in questions of truth and error, especially in questions 
where the honour of our Constitution, the prerogatives of 
the Crown and the rights of the Legislature, are, or but 
seem to be, concerned. 

Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, sed magis amica Veritas. 

Great deference is certainly due to persons of high rank 
in the community, and characters of eminent usefulness 
will command the esteem of mankind ; but no man who 
is a lover of Truth and Liberty will care to have it said of 
him, that, in any instance, he discountenanced a freedom 
of inquiry and debate, though his own writings might be 
the subject of that inquiry. Upon this ground I think 
myself secure of his Lordship's indulgence. And as to 
those who may have been led by the authority of others 
to esteeni the Codex as a treasure of useful knowledge, a 
work for which the Church and Clergy of this nation stand 
deeply indebted to his Lordship, a work eminently ser- 
viceable to the Church of England, and which must ever be 
considered as a standard by all competent judges,* they 
will not be displeased to be put upon examining a perform- 
ance so highly applauded, and of judging for themselves 
whether it doth indeed merit the incense which hath been 
offered to it ; and even those who have been pleased to 
recommend it to the study of the clergy and of the youth 
in our universities, have at least an opportunity of declar- 
ing whether they avow all the principles of it, or are 
willing to be made accountable for them. 

The bulk of my readers will at least pardon the trouble 
I have been giving them, when they reflect that the lead- 
ing principles of the Codex ^ and which serve as a foun- 
dation to his Lordship's scheme of Church Power, are no 

* Dr. Grey's Preface; B'\s\io\) o11ac\v^^\^'*^\vw^^. 
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Other than these : " That the Office of Consecration, s6 
often confirmed by Parliament, warrants every bishop to 
claim authority by the word of God for the exercise of 
all manner of spiritual discipline within his diocese." (P. 
18.) " That the correction of vice, and of other defects 
and irregularities of a spiritual nature,'** (P. 31,) is the 
proper province of the clergy, and " that temporal penal- 
ties in such cases are then, and then only, rendered truly 
beneficial to religion, when they are provided as a further 
terror and punishment to be called in as oft as the cen- 
sures of the Church are disobeyed ;** that it were to be 
wished the Church might, in the exercise of her discipline, 
be at liberty to proceed by the wholesome method of ca- 
nonical purgation (C. 1089); that "the ecclesiastical 
courts might not be pestered with prohibitions'* (C. 1066) 
from the courts of common law, nor have her proceedings 
stayed, or her censures rendered ineffectual, (C. 1117,) 
*' by pardons from the Crown, or by acts of grace ;'* that 
as in all ecclesiastical causes the clergy ought to be the 
sole ultimate judges on appeals, (P. 21, C. 1082,) so the 
whole prudential administration under the King, " of all 
affairs which concern spiritual persons or spiritual things, 
ought to be lodged in them" (^P. 22) ; that with regard to 
making laws concerning religion or the interests of the 
Church, the '* clergy themselves may be presumed the 
best judges what assistance of that kind the Church 
stands in need of, and what are the methods" (P. 30, 
31) for promoting religion and the interest of the Uhurch 
in all kinds ; that to this end we have a legislature 
consisting of persons spiritual, namely, the Convoca- 
tion (P. 29); and that, therefore, (P. 31,) "all sugges- 
tions" for the improvement of our ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, and for the amendment of the laws in being, of all 
kinds, as far as concerns the Church, her powers or pri- 
vileges, " are to be reserved till those matters shall be 
made the subject of synodical inquiries and debates.** 

These principles, admitted in tneir utmost latitude and 
in their necessary consequences, would, I fear, soon intro- 
duce that wretched state of things which Father Paul 
thought he sa.. coming on when the wholesome discipline 
of canonical purgation and the oath ex officio were es- 
teemed parts of our ecclesiastical constitution (ann. 1609). 
" jinglis ego ttmeo^^ says that honest churchman^ " €'pi;s- 
coparum magna illapotestas^ licet 8ubrege.> •prors'ws wKKx 
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S7tspecta est. — Ego eqtium ephippiatum in Anglia videre 
videor ; et ascensurum propediem eqmtem antiquum di- 
vino, J^erurn omnia divince Providentice 8td)sunt,*** [I 
fear for the English. I hold in suspicion that great power 
of the bishops, though in subjection to the King. — I seem 
to see the horse saddled in England, and think that, before 
long, the old rider will mount. But all things are under 
Divine Providence.] 

June 11,1 735. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

The public hath lately been entertained with a very 
angry answer to this pamphlet. If the author had favoured 
me with it at the tinae the newspapers gave me reason to 
expect it, a reply might have accompanied this edition. 
But he may he assured that proper notice will, in due 
time, be taken of all the facts and reasonings he presumes 
upon. As for the personal severity with which I am 
treated by him, it is not in my nature to make any returns 
of that kind. I forgive him with all my heart. If, upon 
cool reflection, he can forgive himself, I pity him. 

* See his Letters, Pref., p. 51. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It is truly said by the publishers of the complete edition 
of the Works of the author of the following Tract, — Ro- 
bert and Andrew Foulis, of Glasgow,* — that " they who 
are acquainted with the literary and political history of 
England will perceive, that the leading men of all parties, 
however different and discordant, have, with a wonder- 
ful unanimity, concurred in praise of the virtues and the 
abilities of the ever-memorable Mr, John Hales ^ of 
Etonr 

The cognomen of " Ever-Memorable" is given to 
Hales by immemorial and universal usage, and his pieces 
are known by the title of " Golden Remains." 

In the time of Hales, parties were oddly cast : while 
some of the champions of civil liberty were enemies of 
religious toleration, we -find A'rphbishop Laud patronizing 
Hales, ChiUingworth, Jastier MlL^ and other assertors 
of the rights of ConscienGe: •• 

We need not say more and we cannot say any thing 
better of the Ever-Mempr^ble John Hales, than has been 
said in the following passag4se(- by Lord Clarendon and 
Bishop Pearson : , '^' 

" Mr. John Hales had been Greek Professor in the University 
of Oxford, and had borne the greatest part of the labour of that 
excellent edition and impression of St. Uhrysostom's Works, set 
out by Sir Harry Savile, who was then warden of Merton Col- 
lege, when the other was fellow of that house. He was chap- 
lam in the house with Sir Dudley Carleton, ambassador at the 
Hague in Holland, at the time when the synod of Dort was 
held, and so had liberty to be present at the consultations in 
that assembly ; and hath left the best memorial behind him 
of the ignorance, and passion, and animosity, and injustice of 
that convention j of wnich he often made very pleasant rela- 
tions ; though, at that time, it received too much countenance 
from England. Being a person of the greatest eminency for 

* The Works were published by these ce\e\)i^\Ai,^ "^\vsi\&\% \sv*i n^Ss?^* 
12mo, in 1765, under the patronage of BUVioip N^«>x\>>w\ou, \» ^Voro*. 
they are dedicated, W^ repriat from t\u» e^wiou. 
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Icaniing and other abilities, from which he might have pro- 
mised himself any preferment in the church, he withdrew 
himself from all pursuits of that kind, into a private fellowship 
in the College of Eton, where his friend Sir Harry Savile w^as 
provost J where he lived amongst his books, and the most se- 
parated from the world of any man then living; though he was 
not in the least degree inclined to melancholy, but, on the 
contrary, of a very open and pleasant conversation ; and there- 
fore was very well pleased with the resort of his friends to 
him, who were such as he had chosen, and in whose company 
he delighted, and for whose sake he would sometimes, once in 
a year, resort to London, only to enjoy their cheerful conver- 
sation. 

" He would never take any cure of souls, and was so great a 
contemner of money, that he was wont to say, That his fellow- 
ship and the bursar's place (which, for the good of the Col- 
lege he held many years) was worth to him fifty pounds a 
year more than he could spend; and yet, besides his being 
very charitable to all poor people, even to liberality, he had 
made a greater and better collection of books than were to be 
found in any other private library that I have seen; as he had 
sure read more, and carried more about him, in his excellent 
memory, than any man I ever knew, my Lord Falkland only 
excepted, who I think sided him. He had, whether from his 
natural temper and constitution, or from his long retirement 
from all crowds, or from his profound judgment and discerning 
spirit, contracted some opinions which were not received, nor 
by him published, except in private discourses ; and then ra- 
ther upon occasion of dispute than of positive opinion ; and he 
would often say, his opmions he was sure did him no harm, 
but he was fer from being confident that they' might not do 
others harm who entertained them, and might entertain other 
results from them than he did ; and therefore he was very 
reserved in communicating what he thought himself in those 
points in which he differed from what was received. 

" Nothing troubled him more than the brawls which were 
grown from religion; and he therefore exceedingly detested the 
tyranny of the Church of Rome, more for their imposing un- 
charitably upon the consciences of other men, than for the 
errors in their own opinions ; and would often say, that he 
would renounce the religion of the Church of England to-mor- 
row, if it obliged him to believe that any other Christians 
should be damned ; and that nobody would conclude another 
man to be damned, who did not wish him so. No man more 
strict and severe to himself; to other men so charitable as to 
their opinions, that he thought that other men were more in 
fnult for their carriage towards them, than the men themselves 
were who erred ; and he tlaought l\vaX \vt\de, and passion, more 
than conscience, were the cause oi ^SV. ^e^^x^xKaw ^otiii vaah 
other's communion 5 and he frequeiaVj sa\^\>[«v\.^^\. w^^ V«^\. 
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the world from agreeing upon such a liturgy as might bring 
them into one communion; all doctrinal points upon whicn 
men differed in their opinions being to have no place in any 
liturgy. Upon an occasional discourse with a fhend, of the 
frequent and uncharitable reproaches of heretic and schisma- 
tic, too lightly thrown at each other, amongst men who differ 
in their judgment, he writ a little discourse of Schism, con- 
tained in less than two sheets of paper ; which being transmit- 
ted from friend to friend in writing, was, at last, without any 
malice, brought to the view of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Laud, who was a very rigid surveyor of all things which 
never so little bordered upon schism, and thought the church 
could not be too vigilant against and jealous of such incur- 
sions. 

" He sent for Mr. Hales, whom, when they had both lived in 
the University of Oxford, he had known well, and told him 
that he had in truth believed him to be long since dead, and 
chid him very kindly for having never come to him, having 
been of his old acquaintance ; then asked him whether he had 
lately writ a short discourse of Schism, and whether he was of 
that opinion which that discourse implied. He told him that 
he had, for the satisfaction of a private friend (who was not of 
his mind), a year or two before, writ such a small tract, with- 
out any imagination that it would be communicated ; and that 
he believed it did not contain any thing that was not a^eeable 
to the judgment of the primitive fathers ; upon which the 
Archbishop debated with nim upon some expressions of Ire- 
naeus and the most ancient fathers ; and concluded with say- 
ing, that the time was very apt to set new doctrines on foot, 
of which the wits of the age were too susceptible ; and that 
there could not be too much care taken to preserve the peace 
and unity of the church ; and from thence asked him of his 
Condition, and whether he wanted any thing ; and the other 
answering that he had enough, and wanted or desired no addi- 
tion, so dismissed him with great courtesy ; and shortly after 
sent for him again, when there was a prebendary of Windsor 
fallen, and told him the King had given him the preferment, 
because it lay so convenient to his fellowship of Eton; which 
(though indeed the most convenient preferment that could be 
thought of for him) the Archbishop could not, without great 
difficulty, persuade him to accept ; and he did accept it rather 
to please him than himself, because he really believed he had 
enough before." — Life of the Earl of Clarendon, Vol. I. pp. 

" I shall speak no more than my own long experience, intimate 
acquaintance and high veneration, grounded upon both, shall 
freely and sincerely prompt me to. Mr. John Hales, sometime 
Greek Professor of the University of Oxfotd,\wv^''S€!^'5i^ ^"^ 
Eton College, and, at last, also "Piebeiidax^ ot^vcv^^ort^^-sc^^jv. 
man, I think, of as great a slMLrpneas, c\vx\<toi^^'8» ^'^^ ^^^^l'^^^^ 
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of wit, as ever this or perhaps any nation bred. His industry 
did strive, if it were possible, to equal the largeness of his 
capacity, whereby he became as great a master of polite, 
various and universal learning, as ever yet conversed with 
books. Proportionate to his reading was his meditation, which 
furnished him with a judgment beyond the vulgar reach of man, 
built upon unordinary notions, raised out of strange observa- 
tions, and comprehensive thoughts within himself. So that he 
really was a most prodigious example of an acute and piercinfip 
wit, of a vast and ulimited knowledge, of a severe and profound 
judgment. 

" Although this may seem, as in itself it truly is, a grand 
eulogium, yet I cannot esteem him less in any thin^ which 
belongs to a good man, than in those intellectual perfections : 
and had he never understood a letter, he had other ornaments 
sufficient to endear him. For he was of a nature (as we ordi- 
narily speak) so kind, so sweet, so courting all mankind, of an 
afiability so prompt, so ready to receive ali conditions of men, 
that I conceive it near as easy a task for any one to become so 
knowing as so obliging. 

''As a Christian, none more ever ac(^uainted with the nature 
of the Gospel, because none more studious of the knowledge of 
it, or more curious in the search, which being strengthened by 
those great advantages before mentioned, could not prove 
otherwise than highly effectual. He took, indeed, to himself a 
lib^ty of judging, not of others, but for himself; and if ever 
any man mis^ht l^ allowed in these matters to judge, it was he, 
who had so long, so much, so advantageously considered, and, 
which is more, never could be said to have had the least 
worldly desi|^ in his determinations. He was not only most 
truly and strictly just in his secular transactions, most exem- 
plary meek and humble, notwithstanding his perfections, but 
beyond all example charitable, giving unto all, preserving 
nothing but his books, to continue his learning and himself. 

" This testimony may be truly given of his person, and 
nothing in it liable to the least exception, but this alone, that 
it comes &r short of him. Which intimation I conceive more 
necessary for such as knew him not, than all which hath been 
said." — Preface to Golden Remains^ by Bishop Pearson, 
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SCHISM AND SCHISMATICS. 



Herbst and Schism, as they are in Commoli use, are 
two theological Mo^/ut^^ or scarecrows, which they who 
uphold a party in religion use to frieht away such as, 
making inquiry into it, are ready to relinquish and oppose 
it. If it appear either erroneous or suspicious. For as 
Plutarch reports of a painter, who haying unskilfully 
painted a cock, chased away all cocks and hens, that so 
the imperfection of his art might not appear by compari* 
son with nature ; so men willing for ends to admit of no 
fancy but their own, endeavour to hinder an inquiry into 
it by way of comparison of somewhat with it, peradven- 
ture truer, that so the deformity of their own might not 
appear. But liowsoever in the common mans^e, heresy 
and schism are but ridiculous terms, yet the things in 
themselves are of veiy considerable moment; the one 
offending against truth, the other against charity; and 
therefore both deadly, where they are not by imputation, 
but in deed. 

It is then a matter of no small importance truly to 
descry the nature of them, that so they may fear who 
are guilty of them ; and they, on the contrary, strengthen 
themselves, who through the iniquity of men and times 
are injuriously charged with them. 

Schism (for of heresy we shall not now treat, except it 
be by accident, and that by occasion of a general mistake, 
spread throughout all the writings of the ancients, in 
which their names are familiarly confounded) ; schism, I 
say, upon the Very sound of the word, imports division ; 
division is not, but where communion is or ought to be. 
Now communion is the strength and ground of all society, 
whether sacred or civil : whosoever therefore they be that 
offend ag^nst this common society and friendliness of men, 
and cause separation and breach amoTi^ xSaetcw^ \i \\.\k^\G. 
civil occasions, are guilty of aediXiou ot t^'^^v^'cv^n^^^ ^^^ 
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by occasion of ecclesiastical difference, they are guilty of 
schism. So that schism is an ecclesiastical sedition, as 
sedition is a lay schism. Yet the great benefit of com- 
munion notwithstanding, in regard of divers distempers 
men are subject to, dissension and disunion are often 
necessary : for when either false or uncertain conclusions 
are obtruded for truth, and acts either unlawful or minis- 
tering just scruple are required of us to be performed ; in 
these cases consent were conspiracy, and open contesta* 
tion is not faction or schism, but due Christian animosity. 

For the further opening, therefore, of the nature of 
schism, something must be added by way of difference, to 
distinguish it from necessary separation ; and that is, that 
the causes upon which division is attempted proceed not 
from passion or distemper, or from ambition or avarice, 
or such other ends as human folly is apt to pursue ; but 
from well-weighed and necessary reasons, and that "when, 
all other means having been tried, nothing will serve to 
save us from guilt of conscience but open separation. 
So that schism, if we would define it, is nothing else but 
an unnecessary separation of Christians from that part of 
the visible church of which they were once members. 
Now as in mutinies and civil dissensions there are two 
attendants in ordinary belonging unto them; one, the 
choice of one elector or guide in place of the general or 
ordinary governor, to rule and guide ; the other, the ap- 
pointing of some public place or rendezvous, where pub- 
lic meetings must be celebrated ; so in church dissensions 
and quarrels, two appurtenances there are which serve to 
make a schism complete : 

1st. The choice of a bishop, in opposition to the 
former (a thing very frequent amongst the ancients, 
and which many times was both the cause and effect of 
schism). 

2ndly. The erecting of a new church and oratory, for 
the dividing party to meet in publicly; for till this be 
done, the schism is but yet in the womb. 

In that late famous controversy in HoUand, De prcer 
destinatione et auxiliis, as long as the disagreeing parties 
went no further than disputes and pen-combats, the schism 
was all that while unhatched : but as soon as one party 
swept an old cloister, and by a pretty art suddenly made 
it a church, by putting a new pulpit in it^ for the separa- 
ting party there to meet; now 'w\iaX "b^iox^ >R«i.^ ^ ^wvVtci- 
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* 

versy, became a formal schism. To know no more than 
thiSy if you take it to be true, had been enough to direct 
how you are to judge, and what to think of schism and 
schismatics ; yet because in the ancients (by whom many 
men are more affrighted than hurt) much is said, and 
many fearful dooms are pronounced in this case, will we 
descend a little to consider of schisms, as it were by way of 
story, and that partly further to open that which we have 
said in general, by instancing in particulars, and partly to 
disabuse those who, reverencing antiquity more than needs, 
have suffered themselves to be scared with imputation of 
schism above due measure : for what the ancients spake 
by way of censure of schism in general, is most true; for 
they saw (and it is no great matter to- see so much) that 
unadvisedly, and upon fancy, to break the knot of union 
betwixt man and man (especially amongst Christians, 
upon whom, above all other kind of men, the tie of love 
and communion doth most especially rest) was a crime 
hardly pardonable ; and that nothing absolves a man from 
the guilt of it but true and unpretended conscience ; yet 
when they came to pronounce of schisms in particular 
(whether it were because of their own interests, or that 
they saw not the truth, or for what other cause God only 
doth know), their judgments many times (to speak most 
gently) are justly to be suspected. Which that you may 
see, we will range all schism into two ranks. 

1 . For there is a schism in which only one party is the 
schismatic: for where cause of schism is necessary, there 
not he that separates, but he that occasions the separation, 
is the schismatic. 

2. There is a schism in which both parts are the schis- 
matics ; for where the occasion of separation is unneces- 
sary, neither side can be excused from the guilt of schism. 

But you will ask, who shall be the judge what is neces- 
sary ? Indeed, that is a question which hath been often 
made, but I think scarcely ever truly answered ; not be- 
cause it is a point of great depth or difficulty truly to 
assoil it, but because the true solution carries fire in the 
tail of it ; for it bringeth with it a piece of doctrine which 
is seldom pleasing to superiors. To you for the present 
this shall suffice : if so be you be animo defcecato, if you 
have cleared yourself from froth and grounds ; if neither 
sloth, nor fears, nor ambition, nor arv^ X^tci^Xatl^ «^vc\\& ci\ 
that nsLture abuse you (for these, and «\xc\i ^a ^^"s»^> "^^^ 

jl3 
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the true impediments why both that and other questions 
of the like danger are not truly answered) ; if aU this be, 
and yet you see not how to frame your resolution and 
settle yourself for that doubt, I will say no more of you 
than was said of Papias, St. John's own scholar, You are 
** of small judgment/'* your abilities are not so good as I 
presumed. 

But to go on with what I intended, and from which 
that interloping question diverted me, — that you may the 
better judge of the nature of schisms by their occasions, 
you shall find that all schisms have crept into the church 
by one of these three ways; either upon matter of fact, or 
matter of opinion, or point of ambition. For the^r^^, I 
call that matter of fact when something is required to be 
done by us which we either know or strongly suspect to 
be unlawful. So the first notable schism of which we 
read in the church contained in it matter of &ct ; for it 
being upon error taken for necessary that an Easter must 
be kept, and upon wone than error, if I may so speak 
(for it was no less than a point of Judaism forced upon 
the church), upon worse than error, I say, thought further 
necessary, that the ground for the time of our keeping 
that feast must be the rule left by Moses to the Jews, 
there arose a stout question. Whether we were to cele- 
brate with the Jews on the fourteenth moon, or the Sun- 
day following ? This matter, though most unnecessary, 
most vain, yet caused as great a combustion as ever was in 
the church ; the West separating and refusing communion 
with the East for many years together. In this fantasti- 
cal hurry, I cannot see but all the world were schismatics ; 
neither can any thing excuse them from that imputation, 
excepting only this, that we charitably suppose that all 
parties out of conscience did what they did; — a thing 
which befel them through the ignorance of their guides 
(for I ^vill not say their malice), and that through the just 
judgment of God, because through sloth and blind obedi- 
ence men examined not the things which they Were 
taught, but, like beasts of burden, patiently couched down 
and indifferently underwent whatsoever their superiors 
laid upon them. By the way, by this you may plainly see 
the danger of our appeal to antiquity, for resolution in 
controverted points of faith, and how small relief we are 

* Euseb. EccVes. Hisl. \. m. c . ^ . 
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to expect from thence : for if the discretion of the chief- 
est guides and directors of the church did in a point so 
trivial, so inconsiderable, so mainly fail them, as not to see 
the truth in a subject wherein it is the greatest marvel 
how they could avoid the sight of it, can we, without im- 
putation of extreme grossness and folly, think so poor- 
spirited persons competent judges of the questions now 
on foot betwixt the churches? Pardon me; I know not 
what temptation drew that note from me. 

The next schism which had in it matter of fact is that 
of the Donatist, who was persuaded (at least so he pre- 
tended) that it was unlawful to converse or communicate 
in holy duties with men stained with any notorious sin 
(for howsoever Austin and others do specify only the 
Thttrificati et Tradiicres and Libellatici, and the like, 
as if he separated only from those whom he found to be 
such, yet by necessary proportion he must refer to all 
notorious sinners). Upon this he taught, that in all 
places where good and bad were mixed together, there 
could be no church, by reason of pollution evaporating 
as it were from sinners, which blasted righteous persons 
who conversed with them, and made all unclean. On 
this ground separating himself from all whom he list to 
suspect, he gave out that the church was nowhere to be 
found but in him and his associates, as being the only men 
among whom wicked persons found no shelter, and by 
consequence the only clean and unpolluted company, and 
therefore the only church. Against this St. Augustine 
laid down this conclusion, Unitatem ecclesiae per totum 
orhem dispersae propter nonnullorom peccata non esse 
deserendam ,•* which is indeed the whole sum of that fa- 
ther's disputation against the Donatist. Now in one part 
of this controversy betwixt St. Augustine and- the Dona- 
tist, there is one thing very remarkable : the truth was 
there, where it was by mere chance, and might have been 
on either side, any reasons brought by either party not- 
withstanding ; for though it were de facto false, that pars 
Donatio shut up in Afric, was the only orthodox party, 
yet it might have been true, notwithstanding any thing 
St. Austin brings to confute it: and on the contrary, 
though it were de facto true, that the part of Christians 

♦ The substance, though not the worda, oC iVm ^TvVeaRAHi^ \ft,\i^\s5iSiSi^ 
in various passages of the £pisU«s o£ lk\i\g<a8{Cmft. 
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dispersed over the earth were orthodox, yet it might have 
been false, notwithstanding any thing St. Austin brings 
to confirm it. For where, or amongst whom, or amongst 
how many, the church shall be or is,* is a thing indiffer- 
ent : it may be in any number, more or less ; it may be in 
any place, country or nation ; it may be in all, and (for 
aught I know) it may be in none, without any prejudice 
to the definition of the church or the truth of the gospel. 
North or south, many or few, dispersed in many places 
or confined to one; none of these either prove or dis- 
prove a church. 

Now this schism, and likewise the former, to a wise 
man that well understands the matter in controversy, may 
afford perchance matter of pity, to see men so strangely 
distracted upon fancy ; but of doubt or trouble what to 
do, it can yield none. For though in this schism the Do- 
natist be the schismatic, and in the former both parties be 
equally engaged in the schism, yet you may safely upon 
your occasions communicate with either, so be you flatter 
neither in their schism. For why might it not be lawful to 
go to church with the Donatist, or to celebrate Easter 
with the Quartodeciman, if occasion so require? since 
neither nature, nor religion, nor reason, doth suggest any 
thing to the contrary : for in all public meetings pretend- 
ing holiness, so there be nothing done but what true de- 
votion and piety brook, why may not I be present in them, 
and use communication with them ? Nay, what if those 
to whose care the execution of the public service is com- 
mitted, do something either unseemly or suspicious or 
peradventure unlawful ? What if the garments they 
wear be censured as, nay indeed be, superstitious ? What 
if the gesture of adoration be used at the altar, as now 
we have learned to speak? What if the homiiist or 
preacher deliver any doctrine, of the truth of which we 
are not well persuaded (a thing which very often falls 
out) ; yet for all this we may not separate, except we be 
constrained personally to bear a part in them ourselves. 
The priests under Eli had so ill demeaned themselves 
about the daily sacrifice, that the Scriptures tell us th6y 
made it to stink; yet the people refused not to come to 
the tabernacle, nor to bring their sacrifice to the priest. 
For in these schisms, which concern fact, nothing can be 
a just cause of refusal of communion but only to require 
the execution of some unlawful or SMS^ft^iVft^ ^c.\.\ iotTj^oX 
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only in reason, but in religion too, that maxim admits of 
no release, Cautissimi ciijnsqiie prceceptum quod duhi^ 
taSy nefeceris. Long it was ere the church fell upon, 
schism upon this occasion, though of late it hath had very 
many; for until the second council of Nice (in which 
conciliabule superstition and ignorance did conspire), I 
say, until that rout did set up image-worship, there was 
not any remarkable schism, upon just occasion of fact : all 
the rest of schisms of that kind were but wantonness ; this 
was truly serious. In this the schismatical party was the 
synod itself, and such as conspired with it. For concern- 
ing the use of images in sacris, first, it is acknowledged 
by all, that it is not a thing necessary : secondly, it is by 
most suspected : thirdly^ it is by many held utterly un- 
lawful. Can then the enjoining of the practice of such a 
thing be aught else but abuse ? Or can the refusal of 
communion here be thought any other thing than duty ? 
Here, or upon the like occasion, to separate, may perad- 
venture bring personal trouble and danger (against which 
it concerns every honest man to have pectus bene prce- 
paratum) ; further harm it cannot do. So that in these 
cases, you cannot be to seek what to think or what you 
have to do. 

Come we then to consider a little of the second sort of 
schism, arising upon occasion of variety of opinion. It 
hath been the common disease of Christians from the 
beginning, not to content themselves with that measure 
of faith which God and the Scriptures have expressly 
afforded us ; but out of a vain desire to know more than 
is revealed, they have attempted to discuss things of 
which we can have no light, neither from reason nor 
revelation : neither have they rested here, but upon pre- 
tence of church-authority, which is none, or tradition, 
which for the most part is but figment, they have peremp- 
torily concluded, and confidently imposed upon others, a 
necessity of entertaining conclusions of that nature ; and 
to strengthen themselves, have broken out into divisions 
and factions, opposing man to man, synod to synod, till 
the peace of the church vanished, without all possibility 
of recal. Hence arose those ancient and many separa- 
tions amongst Christians occasioned by Arianism, Euty- 
chianism, Nestorianism, Photinianism, Sabellianism, and 
many more, both ancient and in out \vn\a% ^ ^^sssskv. 
indeed are but names of schism, IxoM^soeNet^TLXXNa ^wscKNSixt 
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language of the fathers, they were called heresies. For 
heresy is an act of the will, not of reason ; and is indeed 
a lie, not a mistake : else how could that known speech 
of Austin go for true, Errare posstan^ Jicereiictis esse 
nolo? Indeed, Manichaeism, Valentinianism, Marcion- 
ism, Mahometanism, are truly and properly heresies; for 
we know that the authors of them received them not, but 
minted them themselves, and so knew that which they 
taught to be a lie. But can any man avouch that Arius 
and Nestorius, and others that taught erroneously con- 
cerning the Trinity, or the person of our Saviour, did 
maliciously invent what they taught, and not rather &11 
upon it by error and mistake ? Till that be done, and 
that upon good evidence, we will think no worse of all 
parties than needs we must, and take these rents in the 
church to be at the worst but schisms upon matter of 
opinion. In which case what we are to do, is not a point 
of any great depth of understanding to discover, so be 
distemper and partiality do not intervene. I do not yet 
see that opinionum varietas^ et opinantium imitas, are 
da^^eJa, or that men of different opinions in Christian 
religion may not hold communion in sacris, and both go 
to one church. Why may I not go, if occasicm require, 
to an Arian church, so there be no Arianism expressed in 
their liturgy ? And were liturgies and public forms of 
service so framed, as that they admitted not of particular 
and private fancies, but contained only such things as in 
which all Christians do agree, schisms on opinion were 
utterly vanished. For consider of all the liturgies that 
are or ever have been, and remove from them whatso- 
ever is scandalous to any party, and leave nothing but 
what all agree on, and the event shall be, that the public 
service and honour of God shall no ways suffer : whereas 
to load our public forms with the private fancies upon 
which we differ, is the most sovereign way to perpetuate 
schism unto the world's end. Prayer, confession, thanks- 
giving, reading of Scriptures, exposition of Scripture, 
administration of sacraments in the plainest and simplest 
manner, were matter enough to furnish out a sufficient 
liturgy, though nothing either of private opinion or of 
church-pomp, of garments, of prescribed gestures, of 
imagery, of music, of matter concerning the dead, of 
many superfluities which creep mto the churches under 
t/ie name of order and decency, d\d vQXftTpa&^ \Xii^i* '^^t 
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to charge churches and liturgies with things unnecessary, 
was the first beginning of all superstition ; and when 
scruples of conscience began to be made or pretended, 
then schisms began to break in. If the spiritual guides 
and fathers of the church would be a little sparing of en- 
cumbering churches with superfluities, and not over rigid 
either in reviving obsolete customs or imposing new, 
there were far less danger of schism or superstition ; and 
all the inconvenience were likely to ensue would be but 
this, they should in so doing yield a little to the imbecili- 
ties of inferiors, a thing which St. Paul would never have 
refused to do. Meanwhile, wheresoever false or sus- 
pected opinions are made a piece of the church-Htui^, 
he that separates is not the schismatic ; for it is alike un- 
lawful to make profession of known or suspected false- 
hoods, as to put in practice unlawful or suspected actions. 

The third thing I noted for matter of schism was ambi- 
tion ; I mean episcopal ambition ; shewing itself especially 
in two heads : one concerning plurality of bishops in the 
same see; another, the superiority of bishops in divers 
sees. Aristotle tells us, that necessity causeth but small 
faults, but avarice and ambition were the mothers of 
great crimes. Episcopal ambition hath made this true; 
for no occasion hath produced more frequent, more con- 
tinuing, more sanguinary schisms, than this hath done. 
The sees of Alexander, of Constantinople, of Antioch, 
and above all of Rome, do abundantly shew thus much ; 
and our ecclesiastical stories witness no less, of which the 
greatest part consists in the factionating and tumultuating 
of great and potent bishops. Socrates, apologizing for 
himself that, professing to write an ecclesiastical story, he 
did oftentimes interlace the actions of secular princes and 
other civil businesses, tells us that he did thus to refresh 
his readers, who otherwise were in danger to be cloyed 
by reading so much of the acts of unquiet and unruly 
bishops, h iU '^A'^ d\ki(Xeiy Mpiva-av, in which, as a man 
might say, they made butter and cheese one of another ; 
for rvptvuv (that I may shew you a cast out of my old 
office, and open you a mystery in grammar) properly sig- 
nifieth to make butter and cheese : now because these are 
not made without much agitation of the milk, hence 
rvpEviivt by a borrowed and translated signification, signi- 
fies to do things with much agitalion ^xA \.>yi£L\\\.. 

But that I may a little conaidex oi \\ia v«o\ia»S»» -^^K^s5^ 
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I but now specified ; the first I mentioned was the plural- 
ity of bishops in one see. For the general practice of the 
church from the beginning, at least since the original of 
episcopacy, as now it is, was never to admit at once more 
than one bishop in one see ; and so far in this point have 
they been careful to preserve unity, that they would 
not suffer a bishop in his see to have two cathedral 
churches ; which thing lately brought us a book out of 
France, De Monof/amia Episcoporum^ written by occa- 
sion of the bishop of Langres, who, I know not upon 
what fancy, could not be content with one cathedral 
church in his diocese, but would needs have two ; which 
to the author of that work seems to be a kind of spiritual 
polygamy. It fell out amongst the ancients very often, 
sometimes upon occasion of difference in opinion, some- 
times because of difiFerence amongst those who were inte- 
rested in the choice of bishops, that two bisho|JS and some- 
times more were set up ; and all parties striving to main- 
tain their own bishop, made themselves several churches, 
several congregations, each refusing to participate with 
others, and many times proceeding to mutual excommu- 
nication. This is that which Cyprian calls Erigere altare 
contra altare^ " to rear altar against altar :" to this doth 
he impute the original of all church disorders : and if you 
read him, you would think he thought no other church- 
tumult to be a schism but this. This perchance might 
plead some excuse ; for though in regard of religion itself 
it matters not whether there be one or more bishops in 
the same diocese, and sometimes two are known to have 
sat at once, (for Epiphanius, reckoning up the bishops of 
Rome, makes Peter and Paul the first; and St. Austin 
acknowledge th that for a time he sat fellow-bishop with 
his predecessor, though he excuseth it that he did so by 
being ignorant that the contrary had been decreed by the 
council of Nice,*) yet it being a thing very convenient 
for the peace of the church to have it so ; neither doth it 
any way savour of vice or misdemeanor ; their punish- 
ment sleeps not who unnecessarily and wantonly go 
about to infringe it. 

But that other head of episcopal ambition, concerning 
supremacy of bishops in divers sees, one claiming supe- 
riority over another, as it hath been, from time to time, a 

* Epist. ccxui. ^ 4. 
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great trespasser against the church's peace, so it is now 
the final ruin of it ; the East and the West, through the 
fury of the two prime hishops, being irremediably sepa- 
rated without all hope of reconcilement. And besides all 
this mischief, it is founded in a vice contrary to all Chris- 
tian humility, without which no man shall see his Savi- 
our : for they do but abuse themselves and others, that 
would persuade us that bishops, by Christ's institution, 
have any superiority over other men, further than of reve- 
rence ; or that any bishop is superior to another, further 
than positive order agreed upon amongst Christians hath 
prescribed. For we have believed him that hath told us, 
" That in Jesus Christ there is neither high nor low ; and 
that in giving honour, every man should be ready to pre- 
fer another before himself" (Rom. xii. 10); wliich saying 
cut off all claim most certainly to superiority by title of 
Christianity, except men can think that these things were 
spoken only to poor and private men. Nature and reli- 
gion agree in this, that neither of them hath a hand in 
this heraldry of secundum^ sub et supra ; all this comes 
from composition and agreement of men among them- 
selves. • Wherefore this abuse of Christianity to make it 
lacquey to ambition, is a vice for which I have no extra- 
ordinary name of ignominy, and an ordinary I will not 
give it, lest you should take so transcendent a vice to be 
but trivial. 

Now concerning schisms arising upon these heads, you 
cannot be for behaviour much to seek; for you may 
safely communicate with all parties, as occasion shall call 
you ; and the schismatics here are all those who are heads 
of the faction, together with all those who foment it : for 
private and indifferent persons, they may be spectators of 
these contentions as securely in regard of any peril of 
conscience (for of danger in purse or person I keep no 
account) as at a cock-fight, Where serpents fight, who 
cares who hath the better? The best wish is, that both may 
perish in the fight. 

Now for conventicles, of the nature of which you de- 
sire to be informed, thus much in general. It evidently 
appears, that all meetings upon unnecessary occasions of 
separation are to be so styled ; so that in this sense a con- 
venticle is nothing else but a congregation of schismatics •. 
yet time hath taken leave sometircvea to ^'x.XJto.^ \vw»Ji>i^'^^'^ 
good and honest meetings, and t\\aX ^exo^waxvo-^ xvaX v>^^^- 
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gether without good reason; for with puhlic religious 
meetings thus it fares: First, it hath been at all times 
confessed necessary that God requires not only inward 
and private devotion, when men either in their hearts and 
closets, or within their private walls, pray, praise, confess 
and acknowledge ; but he further requires all those things 
to be done in public, by troops and shoals of men : and 
from hence have proceeded public temples, altars, forms 
of service, appointed times, and the like, which are re- 
quired for open assemblies. Yet while men were truly 
pious, all meetings of men for mutual help of piety and 
devotion, wheresoever and by whomsoever celebrated, 
were permitted without exception. 

But when it was espied that ill-affected persons abused 
private meetings, whether religious or civil, to evil ends, 
religiousness to gross impiety (as appears in the Ethnic 
Eleusinia and Bacchanalia; and Christian meetings under 
the Pagan princes, when for fear they durst not come 
together in open view, were charged with foul imputa- 
tions, as by the report of Christians themselves plainly 
appears ; and civil meetings many times, under pretence 
of friendly and neighbourly visits, sheltered treasonable 
attempts against princes and commonweals) : hence both 
church and state joined, and jointly gave oider for forms, 
times, places of public concourse, whether for religious 
or civil ends ; and all other meetings whatsoever, besides 
those of which both time and place were limited, they 
censured for routs and riots, and unlawful assemblies in 
the state, and in the church for conventicles. 

So that it is not lawful, no not for prayer, for hearing, 
for conference, for any other religious office whatsoever, 
for people to assemble otherwise than by public order is 
allowed. Neither may we complain of this in times of 
incorruption; for why should men desire to do that suspi- 
ciously in private, which warrantably may be performed 
in public? But in times of manifest corruptions and 
persecutions, wherein religious assembling is dangerous, 
private meetings, howsoever besides public order, are not 
only lawful, but they are of necessity and duty ; else how 
shall we excuse the meetings of Christians for public ser- 
vice, in time of danger and persecutions, and of ourselves 
in Queen Mary's days ? and how will those of the R<H»an 
church amongst us put off the imi^utatiou of conventi- 
cUngf who are known amongst ua ■pxiv^XtsX'^ \.o «a»«nWv^ 
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for religious exercise, against all established order, both 
in state and church? For indeed all pious assemblies, 
in times of persecution and corruption, howsoever prac- 
tised, are indeed, or rather alone, the lawful congregations ; 
and public assemblies, though according to form of law, 
are indeed nothing else but riots and conventicles, if they 
be stained with corruption and superstition. 
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On the Tract on Schism. 

Now concerning the thingps discussed in the pamphlet, I 
humbly beg leave, before I come to particulars, to speak 
for myself thus much in general. If they be errors which 
I have here vented (as perchance they are), yet my will 
hath no part in them, and they are but the issues of un^ 
fortunate inquiry. Galen, that great phjrsician, speaks 
thus of himself:* "I know not how (says that worthy 
person), even from my youth up, in a wonderful manner, 
whether by divine inspiration or by fury and possession, 
or however you may please to style it, I have much con- 
temned the opinion of the many; but truth and know^ 
ledge, I have above measure affected ; verily persuading 
myself that a fairer, more divine fortune could never 
befal a man." Some title, some claim I may justly lay to 
the words of this excellent person ; for the pursuit of truth 
hath been my only care, ever since I first understood the 
meaning of the word. For this, I have forsaken all hopes, 
all friends, all desires, which might bias me, and hinder 
me from driving right at what I aimed. For this, I have 
spent my money, my means, my youth, my age, and all 
I have ; that I might remove from myself that censure of 
Tertullian, — Suo vitio quis quid ignorat? If with all 
this cost and pains, my purchase is but error, I may 
safely say, to err hath cost me more than it has many to 
find the truth : and truth itself shall give me this testi- 
mony at last, that if I have missed of her, it is not my 
fault, but my misfortune.— Zr^««T to Archbishop Lai«£. 

* Method. Medeiidi,VL\>. v^« c. \. 
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Chris f 8 Kingdom, 

The fourth head wherein the difference of these king- 
doms is seen, is outward state and ceremony ; for outward 
pomp and show is one of the greatest stays of the king- 
dom of this world : something there must be to amaze 
the people, and strike them into wonderment, or else 
majesty would quickly be contemned. The Scripture 
recounting unto us king Solomon's royalty, tells us of his 
magnificent buildings, of his royal throne, of his servants 
and his attendants, of his cup-bearers, of his meats, and 
these were the things which purchased unto him the re- 
putation of majesty, above all the kings of the earth. 
Beloved, the kingdom of Christ is not like unto Solomon 
in his royalty ; it is like unto David when he had put off 
all his royalty, and in a linen ephod danced before the 
ark : and this plain and natural simplicity of it is like unto 
the lilies of the field, more glorious than Solomon in all 
his royalty. The idolatrous superstitions of Paganism 
stood in great need of such pompous solemnities ; " for," 
as TertuUian tells us " being nothing of themselves, they 
were to gain reputation of being something by conceal- 
ment, and by outward state make show of something an- 
swerable to the expectation they had raised."* The case 
of the kingdoms of the world is the same ; for all this state 
and magnificence used in the managing of them is nothing 
else but secular idolatry, used to gain veneration and re- 
verence unto that which, in comparison of the kingdom 
we speak of, is mere vanity. But the sceptre of the king- 
dom of Christ is a right sceptre, and to add unto it out- 
ward state, and riches, and pomp, is nothing else but to 
make a Centaur, marry and join the kingdom of Christ 
with the kingdom of the world, which Christ expressly 
here in my text hath divorced and put asunder; — ^a thing 
which I do the rather note, because that the long continu- 
ance of some ceremonies in the church have occasioned 
many, especially of the Church of Rome, to think that 
there is no religion, no service without these ceremonies. 
Our books teil us of a poor Spartan that, travelling in 
another country, and seeing the beams and posts of houses 
squared and carved, asked, " If the trees grew so in those 
countries ?" Beloved, many men that have been long ac- 

♦ Adv . ViVetiVnv. c . \» 
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quainled with a form of worship squared and carved, 
tricked and set out with show and ceremony, fall upon 
this Spartan's conceit, think the trees grow so, and think 
that there is no natural shape and face of God's service 
but that. I confess the service of God hath evermore 
some ceremony attending it, and to our fatliers, before 
Christ, may seem to have been necessary, because God 
commanded it : but let us not deceive ourselves, for nei- 
ther is ceremony now, neither was sacrifice then esteemed 
necessary, neither was the command of God concerning 
it, by those to whom it was given, ever taken to be peremp- 
tory : I will begin the warrant of what I have said out of 
St. Chrysostom ; for in his comments upon the x. to the 
Hebrews, he denies that ever God from the beginning 
required, or that it was his will to ordain such an out- 
ward form of worship; and asking therefore of himself, 
" How then seems he to have commanded it ?" he answers, 
"By condescending only and submitting himself unto 
human infirmity;"* now this condescending of God, 
wherein it consisted, (Ecumenius opens ; for because 
that men had a conceit that it was convenient to offer 
up 3ome part of their substance unto God, and so strongly 
were they possessed with this conceit, that if they offer- 
ed it not up to him, they would offer it lip to idols: 
God, saith he, rather than they should offer unto idols, 
required them to offer unto him. And thus was God 
understood by the holy men themselves who lived under 
the shadow of those ceremonies : for David, when he had 
made his peace with God, after that great sin of his, opens 
this mystery ; " For thou requirest not sacrifice," saith 
he," " eke would I have given it thee ; but thou delightest 
not in burnt- offerings : the sacrifice of God is a broken 
spirit : a troubled and a contrite heart, O God, dost thou 
not despise." (Ps. li. 16, 17.) After the revolt of Jero- 
boam and the ten tribes from the house of David, there 
were many devout and religious persons in Israel, and 
yet we find not that they used the outward form of wor- 
ship which was commanded. Elias and Elisha, two great 
prophets in Israel, did they ever go up to Jerusalem to 
worship? Obadiah, a great courtier in king Ahab's 
court, and one that feared the Lord exceedingly; the 
seven thousands which bowed not their knees to B^3^> 

♦ C h rysost. ad Hebwieos. , "ftota . \^ , % "^ . 
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when came they up to the temple to offer? a thing which 
douhtless they would have done, if they had understood 
the commandment of God in that hehalf to have been 
absolute. Indeed, if we live in places where true reli- 
gious persons do resort and assemble for the service of 
God, it were a sin to neglect it ; but otherwise it is suf- 
ficient if we keep us from the pollutions of that place to 
which we are restrained. Why measure we God by our- 
selves, and because we are led with gay shows and 
goodly things, think it is so with God? Seneca reports, 
that a panto-mimus, a puppet-player and dancer in Rome, 
because he pleased the people well, was wont to go up 
every day into the Capitol, and practised his art and 
dance before Jupiter, and thought he did the god a great 
pleasure.* Beloved, in many things we are like unto 
this puppet-player, and do much measure God by the 
people, by the world. — Sermon on Ckrisfs Kingdom not 
of this World, 

Stupidity of Implicit Faith, 

It were a thing worth looking into, to know the reason 
why men are so generally willing, in point of religion, to 
cast themselves into other men's arms, and, leaving their 
own reason, rely so much upon another man's. Is it 
because it is modesty and humility to think another mah's 
reason better than our own ? Indeed, I know not how it 
comes to pass, we account it a vice, a part of envy, to 
think another man's goods or another man's fortunes to 
be better than our own ; and yet we account it a sin- 
gular virtue to esteem our reason and wit meaner than 
other men's. Let us not mistake ourselves ; to contemn the 
advice and help of others, in love and admiration to our 
own conceits, to depress and disgrace other men's, this is 
the foul vice of pride: on the contrary, thankfully to 
entertain the advice of others, to give it its due, and 
ingenuously to prefer it before our own, if it deserve it, 
this is that gi'acious virtue of modesty : but altogether to 
mistrust and relinquish our own faculties, and commend 
ourselves to others, this is nothing but poverty of spirit 
and indiscretion. I will not forbear to open unto you 
what I conceive to be the causes of this so general an 

* Seneca, apud AugusUn. de Civiuie "D«k,\\\>. n\. cA^, 
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error amongst men. First, perad venture the dregs of the 
Church of Rome are not yet sufficiently washed from the 
hearts of many men. We know it is the principal stay 
and supporter of that church, to suffer nothing to be 
inquired into which is once concluded by them. Look 
through Spain and Italy ; they are not men, but beasts, 
and, Issachar-like, patiently couch down under every bur- 
then their superiors lay upon them. Secondly, a fault or 
two may be in our own ministry ; thus to advise men (as 
I have done) to search into the reasons and grounds of 
religion, opens a way to dispute and quarrel, and this 
might breed us some trouble and disquiet in our cures 
more than we are willing to undergo ; therefore, to pur- 
chase our own quiet and to banish all contention, we ai*e 
content to nourish this still humour in our hearers ; as the 
Sibarites, to procure their ease, banished the smiths, 
because their trade was full of noise. In the mean time, 
we do not see that peace which ariseth out pf ignorance 
is but a kind of sloth, or moral lethargv, seeming quiet, 
because it hath no power to move. Again, may be the 
portion of knowledge in the minister himself is not over- 
great; it may be therefore good policy for him to sup- 
press all busy inquiry in his auditory, that so increase of 
knowledge in them might not at length discover some 
ignorance in him. Last of all, the fault may be in the 
people themselves, who because they are loth to take pains, 
(and search into the grounds of knowledge is evermore 
painful,) are well content to take their ease, to gild their 
vice with goodly names, and to call their sloth modesty, 
and their neglect of inquiry, filial obedience. These rea- 
sons, beloved, or some of kin to these, may be the motives 
unto this easiness of the people, of entertaining their reli- 
gion upon trust, and of the neglect of inquiry into the 
grounds of it. — Sermon Of Private Jtidgment in Reli^ 
gion, 

Christ the King of Souls. 

As the kingdom of Christ is not of this world, so the 
subjects of this kingdom are men of another world, and 
not of this. Every one of us bears a double person, and 
accordingly is the subject of a double kingdom : the 
Holy Ghost, by the Psalmist, divides heaven and earth 
betwixt God and man, and tells us, as for G^^*"*" ^^Sa.\sjL 
heaven, but the earth hath lie gv?^u Xo \>aa Ok^^x^-v^. ^ 
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men" (Ps. ex v. 16); so hath the same Spirit, by the 
apostle St. Paul, divided every one of our persons into 
heaven and earth, into an outward and earthly man, and 
into an inward and heavenly man (1 Cor. xv. 44) : this 
earth, that is this body of clay, hath he given to the sons 
of men, to the princes under whose government we live ; 
but heaven, that is the inward and spiritual man, hath he 
reserved unto himself; they can restrain the outward man, 
and moderate our outward actions, by edicts and laws 
they can tie our hands and our tongues ; thus far they 
can go, and when they are gone thus far, they can go no 
farther : but to rule the inward man in our hearts and 
souls, to set up an imperial throne in our understandings 
and wills, this part of our government belongs to God and 
to Christ : these are the subjects, this the government of 
his kingdom ; men may be kings of earth and bodies, but 
Christ alone is the king of spirits and souls. Yet this 
inward government hath influence upon our outward 
actions ; for the authority of kings over our outward man 
is not so absolute, but that it suffers a great restraint ; it 
must stretch no farther than the prince of our inward man 
pleases : for if secular princes stretch out the skirts of 
their authority to command aught by which our souls are 
prejudiced, the king of souls hath in this case given us a 
greater command, " That we rather obey God than men." 
Acts V. 29. — Sermon on Christ's Kingdom not of this 
World. 

Chancellor Gerson's noble Question, 

It is a question made by John Gerson, some time 
Chancellor of Paris, " Wherefore hath God given me the 
light of reason and conscience, if I must suffer myself to 
be led and governed by the reason and conscience of 
another man?" Will any of you befriend me so far as to 
assoil this question? For I must confess I cannot. It 
was the speech of a good husbandman, " It is but a folly 
to possess a piece of ground, except you till it," And 
how then can it stand with reason, that a man should be 
possessor of so goodly a piece of the Lord's pasture as is 
this light of understanding and reason, which he hath 
endued us with in the day of our creation, if he suffer it 
to lie untilled, or sow not in it the Lord's seed? — Sermon 
OfJPrivate Judgment. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Sir Matthew Hale, the author of the following Tract, 
was born at Alderly, in Gloucestershire, Nov. 1, 1609, and 
died at the same place, Dec. 25, 1676. Having chosen 
the Law for his profession, he devoted himself to the 
study of it with great diligence and perseverance ; and 
hence on being called to the Bar he soon rose to emi- 
nence. He was raised to the Bench in the Common 
Pleas by the Protector Cromwell, was made Lord Chief 
Baron at the Restoration, and in 1671, was promoted to 
be Lord Chief Justice of England. He presided in this 
important station till a few months before his death, when, 
feeling himself unable to discharge its heavy duties to his 
own satisfaction, he surrendered his office, contrary to the 
importunities of his friends and patrons, thus setting the 
noble example of giving up ^emolument and honour as 
soon as he was incapacitated by agi^ and infirmity for ful- 
filling the trust which they invojveid. Such was his virtue 
and steadfastness, that in times of great violence and 
sudden changes, he preserved the confidence and extorted 
the admiration of all parties. His biographer. Bishop 
Burnet, closes his instructive Life of him with this not ex- 
travagant encomium — "As he was honoured while he 
lived, so he was much lamented when he died ; and this 
will still be acknowledged as a just inscription for his 
memory, though his modesty forbid any such to be put on 
his tomb-stone, — That he was one of the greatest patterns 
the age has afforded^ whether in his private deportment 
as a Christian^ or in his public employments^ either at 
the bar or on the bench ''* 

Giving an account of his studies, the Bishop says, " He 
seemed to have made the study of Divinity the chief of all 
others, to which he not only directed every thing else, but 
also arrived at that pitch in it, that those who have read 

♦ Life and Death of Sir Mattliew HaVe, 'KA., %lc.,^nq A*^^^^ '^^• 
100, 101. 
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what he has written on these subjects, will think they 
must have had most of his time and thoughts.''* 

The Lord Chief Justice was a member of the Church 
of England, but lived in peace and friendship with the 
Nonconformists, and shewed his desire of moderation and 
love of charity by drawing up the Bill, thrown out by the 
bigots constituting the majority of the House of Commons, 
** for a comprehension of the more moderate Dissenters," 
the Presbyterians, '* and a limited indulgence towards 
such as could not be brought within the comprehen- 
sion."! 

One of the Nonconformists alluded to, as amongst Sir 
Matthew Hale's friends, was the celebrated Eichard Bax- 
ter, to whom he confided the MS. of the following Tract, 
which this active divine published some years after the 
writer's death, surmounting some scruples suggested by 
an injunction in Sir Matthew's will with regard to his 
papers. ** The faithfrQ Publisher," as Baxter styles him- 
self, was induced to give the Lord Chief Justice's "Judg- 
ment" on True Beligion to the world, by its accordance 
with his last sentiments, which, differing widely from those 
of his earlier and busier years, were all in favour of peac^ 
and charity. 

The " Judgment," indeed, of such a man on such a 
subject was well worthy of publication, and is deemed fit 
to be republished in the present season of religious ani- 
mosity and ecclesiastical assumption. 

Baxter acknowledges some repetitions in the " Three 
Discourses." These are omitted in the present re-pub- 
lication, as are also a few passages relating to extrava- 
gances of opinion and practice which no longer dishonour 
the sects in whom they were once seen. No other alter- 
ation whatever, besides omission, chiefly for the sake of 
brevity, has been made in the Lord Chief Justice's 
'* Judgment," which is earnestly commended to the seri- 
ous attention of professors of religion of all parties who 
are for " tithing the mint and anise and cummin." 

* Life, &c., p. 15. t lb. pp. 36—39. 



NATURE OF TRUE RELIGION. 



PART I. 

OF RELIGION. 



The Ends and Uses of it, and the Errors of Men 

touching it. 

True Religion is the greatest improvement, advantage 
and privilege of human nature, and that which gives it 
the noblest and highest pre-eminence above other visible 
creatures. 

We may observe in many brute beasts and birds ad- 
mirable instincts, dexterities and sagacities, and in some 
of them some dark resemblances of reason or ratiocina- 
tion ; but religion is so appropriate to the human nature, 
that there are scarce any sort of men but have some 
religion; nor do the most subtle or sagacious brutes 
afford any signs thereof, as communicated to their natures. 

It is one of the chiefest mercies and blessings that 
Almighty God hath afforded to the children of men, and 
that which signally manifests his providential care towards 
and over them, that in all ages and among all nations he 
hath given to them some means and helps to discover 
unto them, though in different degrees, some principal 
sentiments of true religion: 1. By the secret characters 
and impressions and structures thereof in their minds and 
consciences. 2. By his glorious and admirable works, 
commonly called the works of nature. 3. By signal 
providences and providential regiment of the world. 4. 
By raising up men in all ages of great wisdom, observation 
and learning, which did instruct the more ignorant in 
this great concernment, the rudiments of natural religion. 
5. By traditionary transmission of many important truths 
and directions of life, from ancestors to iVvaVc ^^>Ri»\R:t>x>i 
and othere ; though in process oi XVmft e^"^ ^.N^iSX^aa* ^xv^ 
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evil men did in a great measure impair and corrupt the 
sentiments and practices of men, notwithstanding these 
helps. Therefore the same mercy and goodness of Qod, 
for the preservation and propagation of the ti\ie religion, 
was pleased to substitute a more fixed and permanent 
means, namely, the Holy Scriptures, or divine revelations, 
committed to writing in the books of the Old and New 
Testament. Though the religion delivered in both Tes- 
taments be in substance the same, yet the true religion 
was more fully and plainly and distinctly delivered by 
Christ and his Apostles in the New Testament, together 
also with some additional instructions for the better pre- 
servation and propagation thereof to mankind, and divers 
additional evidences to prove and manifest the truth of 
this religion, to procure its belief and acceptation,— as 
the birth, miracles, death, resurrection and ascension of 
Clirist Jesus, the great Reformer of the Jewish and great 
Institutor of the Christian Religion, so called from Christ 
that taught and asserted it. The Christian Religion is 
the most perfect rule of our duty to God, ourselves and 
others, and was designed principally for these great ends : 

1. To restore to the glorious God, the honour, duty 
and obedience of his creature, man ; teaching him to 
know, to glorify and serve his Creator, to be thankful to 
him, to submit to his will, to obey his law and command, 
to be thankful for his mercies, to acknowledge him in all 
his ways, to call upon him, to worship him, to depend 
upon him, to walk sincerely in his sight, to admire and 
adore his greatness and goodness in all his works, espe- 
cially in the great work of the redemption of mankind 
by his Son, Christ Jesus. 

2. To enable man to attain everlasting happiness, the 
perpetual vision of the glorious God, and to fit and prepare 
him to be a partaker of the inheritance of the saints in 
light and glory. 

3. To compose and settle mankind in such a decent 
and becoming rectitude, order and deportment in this 
world, as may be suitable to the existence of a reasonable 
nature and the good of mankind ; which consists princi- 
pally in a double relation: 1, to a man's self, sobriety; 
2, to others, which consists in those two great habits or 
disposition beneficent to mankind, viz. righteousness, or 

justice and charity, or love and beneficence. 
These three great ends are succVxvexVj ^e\\Net^^^T\i. U, 
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11, 12, '' For the grace of God, that hringeth salvation, 
hath appeared unto all men, teaching us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world." Here we 
have these three ends of Christian religion : 1. Godliness, 
or our duty to God. 2. Salvation, or our own everlasting 
happiness. 3. Sobriety, righteouisness, which also in- 
cludeth charity, a part of evangelical righteousness. 

And because Christian religion was intended and insti- 
tuted for the good of mankind, whether poor or rich, 
learned or unlearned, simple or prudent, wise or weak, 
it was fitted with such plain, easy and evident directions, 
both for things to be known and things to be done, in 
order to the attainment of the end for which it was de- 
signed, that might be understood by any capacity that 
had the ordinary and common use of reason or human 
understanding, and by the common assistance of the 
Divine grace might be practised h^ them. 

The credenda^ or tlungs to be known or believed as 
simply necessary to those ends, are but few and intelligible, 
briefly delivered in that summary of Christian religion, 
usually called the Apostles' Creed. 

The agenda^ or things to be done or forborne, are those 
few and excellent precepts delivered by Christ and his 
apostles in that little book of the New Testament ; and 
yet even the tenth part of that little book will contain all 
the precepts of Christian duty and obedience contained in 
that book : and in brief, the baptismal covenant, as it is 
contained in the Liturgy, and explanation thereof in the 
Church Catechism used among us, together with the pre- 
cepts of the Decalogue, contain in effect a summary or 
brief epitome of our Christian duty. 

And certainly it was necessary and becoming the wis- 
dom of the most wise God, that that religion and doctiine 
which equally concerned men of all kinds and capacities, 
should be accordingly accommodated as might be useful 
for all. If the doctrine or precepts of Christian religion 
should have been delivered in over sublime or seraphical 
expressions, in high rhetorical raptures, in intricate and 
subtile phrases or style, or if it should liave been sur- 
charged with multitude of particulars, it would have been 
like a sealed book to the far greatest part of mankind, 
who yet were equally concern^ in the business axtfl e^4. 
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of religion, with the greatest philosophers and clerks in 
the world. 

Upon what hath been said, we may therefore conclude, 

1. That there is not, nor indeed may not be any great 
difficulty in the attaining of a true saying knowledge of 
Christian religion. 

2. That the duties of Christian religion are not of so 
vast an extent, but the knowledge of them may be also 
attained by an ordinary capacity willing to learn. 

3. That considering that God Almighty is never wanting 
with his grace to assist those that sincerely endeavour and 
desire to obey him and serve him, it is not so difficult a 
business to perform an evangelical obedience to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel j — I say tin evangelical obedience ^ though 
not a perfect obedience ; an obedience, that is, sincere, 
though many times weak, and failings, which nevertheless 
are forgiven, and their sincere though imperfect obedience 
accepted by Almighty God through the merits and inter- 
cesdion of Christ, and our own humiliation and sincere 
repentance for our failings. 

And, 4, That when all is done, in this belief and this 
obedience consists our Christian religion. This is the one 
thing necessary, the magnum oporteU which is of highest 
concernment and greatest importance to mankind. 

But now if we do but look about us in the world, and 
observe and consider the matters wherein men for the 
most part do place religion, we shall find quite another 
kind of rate and nature of religion than what Christ in- 
stituted or intended, and yet all veiled and shrouded under 
the name of Christian religion ; and greater weight and 
stress laid upon them than upon the true, real, grand 
imports of Christian religion. 

1. I shall begin with the subtilties of great scholars, 
schoolmen and scholastic divines. These have turned 
Christian religion into a most curious and difficult specu-. 
lation, and that which was designed by Christ Jesus as a 
plain direction to every capacity, to be a guide to a 
righteous, holy and sober life here, and to attain ever- 
lasting life hereafter, they have [made] a mere exercise of 
wit, and a piece of greater subtilty than the abstrusest 
philosophy or metaphysics. And this they have done 
princi{Mdly these ways: 

J. By disputes about questions, that, as they are not ih 
themselves necessary to be kno^viv, ^o \)cv^^ ^x^ m \V«\t 
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own nature impossible for human understandings to deter- 
mine : as, for instance, the manner of the Divine know- 
ledge of things future, contingent or possible; the re- 
sistibility or irresistibility of Divine ffrace ; the nature of 
eternity, and infinitude, and indivisibility; and infinite 
more speculations and disputes of things that do not in 
their own nature fall under the discovery of a human 
understanding, by the ordinary course of ratiocination, 
and are impossible to be known further than they are 
distinctly revealed by Almighty God, and as it were in- 
dustriously kept secret by Almighty God, because they 
are not of use to mankind to be known. It is far more 
possible for a child of three years old to have a true con- 
ception of the most abstruse points in philosophy, or in 
the mystical reasons of state or politic government of a 
kingdom, than for the wisest man that ever was, without 
revelation from God, to have any tolerable conception or 
notion of things of this nature with any tolerable certainty 
or evidence. 

2. Again, there are other points disputed which are of 
a lower allay, and yet not to be distinctly known without 
more clear revelation than we yet have of it, nor yet of 
any necessity for us distinctly to know : as for instance, 
concerning the nature and manner of transmission of 
original sin ; how far the sins of immediate or remote 
parents affect their posterity with guilt or punishment; 
the origination of the human soul ; concerning the estate 
of the separate soul before the last judgment, and how 
far it enjoys the beatifical vision before the resurrection. 

Disputes touching these and the like difficult questions 
have blown up men's fancies with speculations, instead of 
filling their hearts with the true and genuine effects of 
Christian religion. 

It is true that physicians and naturalists do and may 
make inquiries into the method and progress of generation, 
and digestion, and sanguification, and the motions of the 
chile, the blood, the humours ; for, 1, they have means of 
access to the discovery thereof by dissection and observa- 
tion ; and, 2, it is of some use to them in their science 
and the exercise thereof. But when all is done, a man of 
a sound constitution digests his meat, and his blood cir- 
culates, and his several vessels and entrails perform their 
offices, though he know not distinctly the methods <i^ 
their motions and operations. BvxX x\v^^^ «^^s:.\iNa.>05s^& 

A3 
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above mentioned in points of divinity, as they are not 
possible to be distinctly determined with any certainty, 
80 they are of little use to be known. 

If the heart be seasoned with the true knowledge of 
the things that are revealed, and with the life of the 
Christian religion and the love of God, it will be effectual 
enough to order his life and bring him to everlasting 
happiness, though he be not, like an exquisite anatomist, 
acquainted with a distinct comprehension or knowledge 
of the several difficult inquiries of this nature. Believe 
what is required by the word of God to be believed, and 
do your duty as by that word is directed, so that the life 
of religion and the love of God be once set on foot in the 
soul and there nourished, and commit yourself to the 
faithfulness and goodness of God, and this will be effectual 
to the great end of religion, though all these disputes be 
laid aside. 

3. Again, a third mischief of scholastics is in relation 
to practice. 1. Some casuistical divines have so dis- 
tinguished concerning religious external duties, that they 
have left little practical religion or morality in the world, 
and by their subtle curious distinctions have made almost 
every thing lawful, and with the Pharisees, in the time of 
our Saviour, have made void the laws of God (and of 
man also) by their traditions and distinctions; so that 
religion towards God, and all righteousness and sobriety, 
is so thin and narrow and subtile, that by their doctrine of 
probability and casuistical distinctions all the bones thereof 
are loosened. 

2. The second instance is this — ^the turning of the 
greatest part of religion into politic contrivances for 
attaining or upholding power, wealth or interest. 

There have been instances many in this kind among 
secular princes and states. This was the act of Jeroboam 
to set up idolatrous religion in Samaria, for preventing a 
return of the ten tribes to the house of David : and we 
may observe it in most of the religion established by 
Heathenish princes, which was so ordered to accommodate 
their interest, though to the extreme corrupting of natural 
• religion. 

But there is not so eminent an instance thereof in the 

whole world as that of the ecclesiastical state of the 

Church of Rome, who have corrupted, as much as in them 

lies, the most pure and muoceivt idl^lon that ever the 
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world knew, namely, the Christian religion, by distorting 
it to ends of wealth and power, and appendicating to it 
certain new doctrines and practices merely to those ends : 
and not only so, but have laid the greatest weight of 
religion in the observation of these politic appendications ; 
so that a man that either questions or not observes these 
politic additaments, runs as severe a censure and danger 
among them, as he that denies the most unquestionable 
principles of Christian religion. Such are their doctrines 
of the Pope's supremacy, the Pope's infallibility, the 
necessity to salvation to be of the Romish Church, and 
divers other superadditions and appendications to Christian 
religion, which any person not captivated by them may 
with half an eye perceive to be invented and continued 
merely for the support of the grandeur of an universal 
monarchy, which they miscall the Churchy and for the 
amassing of wealth and power for the support of it, as 
might most easily be evinced by the particular examina- 
tion of all those politic appendixes. 

And yet let any man observe it, he shall find as great 
a fervour for the upholding of these doctrines and prac- 
tices, and as great a jealousy of the least breach made upon 
them, as if the whole concern of Christian religion and 
the salvation of souls lay in their belief and observance, 

3, The third instance is in relation to the forms of 
church government and ceremonies. That ecclesiastical 
government is necessary for the preservation of religion, 
is evident to any reasonable and considerate man ; and 
that the episcopal government constituted in England is a 
most excellent form of ecclesiastical government, and 
exceeds all other forms of ecclesiastical government, may 
be easily evinced ; and that it is the best adapted to the 
civil government in this kingdom, is visible to any in- 
telligent person ; and yet I do not think that the essence 
of Christian religion consists in this or any other particu- 
lar form of government. It is a great help to the preser- 
vation of it in its purity and unity, and may be well called 
sepimentwn reli^ionis Christiance, as the Jews call their 
oral traditions sepimentum legis^ the fence of the law. 
But a man may be a good and excellent Christian under 
this or any other form of ecclesiastical government — nay, 
in such places where possibly there is no settled form of 
ecclesiastical government established. 

But if we observe many per^oii<& m xJcia >nq.A^^^'^'^^^s5^ 
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find some so highly devoted to this or that particular form 
of government, as if all the weight of Christian religion 
lay in it : though the wise and soher sort of conformists 
know and profess this, yet there he some rash people that 
will presently unchurch all the Reformed churches heyond 
the seas which are not under episcopal government : that 
if they see a man, otherwise of orthodox principles, of a 
pious and religious life, yet if scrupling some points of 
ecclesiastical government, though peaceahle, they will 
esteem him little better than a heathen or publican, a 
schismatic, heretic, and what not : on the other side, rf 
they see a man of great fervour in asserting the ecclesi- 
astical government, observant of external ceremonies^, 
though otherwise of a loose and dissolute life, yet they 
will be ready to applaud him with the style of a son of 
the Church, and upon that account overlook the mis- 
carriages of his life, as if the essence and life of Christian 
religion lay in the bare asserting of the best form of 
ecclesiastical government. 

On the other side, there is as great an extremity of the 
other hand : there are many indiscreet persons, as well 
divines as others, that, having either by their education, 
or by conversation with Dissenters, or possibly to gain a 
party, taken upon them the patronage or asserting of 
some other form of church government, either Presbyterian 
or Independent, or something framed by their own inven- 
tion, presently cry^own the established government of 
the church as antichristian or popish, and cry up that 
which they have thus espoused as the only true Christian 
regiment instituted by Christ ; and presently among them 
and their followers this is made the discriminative mark 
of a true Christian. If they see a man conformable to the 
established government, though he be pious, sober and 
truly religious, yet they despise and neglect him, censure 
him as a formalist and without the power of godliness ; 
but if a man will but revile the established government 
and be bold against it, cry it down, and cry up the new 
institution into which they are listed, though the man be 
covetous, uncharitable, hard-hearted, proud, impetuous, 
and possibly otherwise loose in his conversation, yet such 
a man shall be cherished, applauded, and cried up for a 
saint, a precious man, and zealous for the truth. 
And although decent ceremonies, that are for the pre- 
Serration of the dignity of religion wi^ \o V^«^ du^ order 
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and regularity, are not essential parts of Christianity, nor 
were ever so esteemed by wise and sober men, and yet ar« 
of use and convenience in the church, nevertheless, we 
may easily observe among men the same extremes as are 
before noted ; some placing the whole weight of religion 
in their strict observance, and making them the principal, 
if not the only badge of a son of the Church, hating and 
despising those that scruple any thing in them, or that do 
not come up in every punctilio to their observance, though 
they be otherwise sound in the principles of faith, pious 
and strict in their lives, just and honest to all men, and 
sober, temperate and blameless. 

On the other side, there be a sort of men that place the 
greatest stress and discriminating point of Christian reli- 
gion in opposing and decrying all instituted ceremonies, 
though innocent, decent, and without any the least touch 
of superstition in them; yet these must be decried as 
Popish, antichriatian, destructive of Christian liberty; 
and the party that with most boldness and vehemence 
declaims against them, is valued by them as a most 
precious man, a man of zeal and courage, and needs little 
else to justify and magnify him with his party. 

On the other side, though a man be of an holy and 
conscientious life, sound in principles, sober, blameless, 
peaceable ; yet if he observe these blameless ceremonies, 
though with great moderation and charity to Dissenters, 
he shall be slighted and undervalued, esteemed a formal- 
ist, a time-server, or at best, a man wanting courage, zeal, 
lukewarm, timorous, and wanting the power of godliness. 
Such wild and wrong measures do men of extremes on 
all hands take of the true essence and ends of Christianity. 

4. Again, even among professors of the Protestant re- 
ligion there are divers disputed and controverted points ; 
as between the Calvinists and Arminians, especially 
touching the universality of the redemption by Christ, 
perseverance and falling from grace; and almost every 
day there arise certain new opinions, some of greater im- 
portanccj but very commonly of small and inconsiderable 
moment; and these are taken up by the several parties 
possibly agreeing in the same fundamentals of Christian 
religion. And sometimes they are entertained by a party 
of men because their pastors are of that opinion, or seem 
to be so ; though often they are taken up or instilled iato 
a party to make a discriminative maxVL\3e,Xw^«ti.^^sasix>s» q\ 
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several congregations. And then it is wonderful to see 
with what fervour each party maintains his tenet, and as 
great weight is laid upon it as if the whole stress of Chris- 
tian religion and the salvation of the souls of men lay 
upon it, when God knows they are not of any moment 
in it. 

Such was the old controversy hetween the Eastern and 
Western churches ahout Easter-day, and, ancienter than 
that, in the apostles* times, ahout eating of meats offered 
to idols, and, among us at this day, touching the five Ar- 
minian questions. And yet we shall see men as fervent 
and zealous about them, as censorious of Dissenters from 
them, as fond of those of the same opinion with them, as if 
all the articles of the Christian faith were immediately 
concerned in them ; when, all the while, they are not of 
any moment to the salvation of men, nor of any concern- 
ment to the Christian religion or the ends thereof, but are 
only artifices imposed upon men to hold up parties, or to 
keep up some man or parties' reputation ; imaginations 
which men are fond of, because they are their own, at 
least theirs whom they have in great veneration or esteem. 

5. Again, the fond mistakes of men in this kind are 
observable in very slight and trivial matters, which yet are 
entertained with a kind of religious veneration when they 
serve to hold up parties, or as discriminations of their 
professions. Among the professed monks and friars, they 
have certain habits assigned to several orders, and, as well 
anciently as now, have several kinds of tonsures of their 
heads, which they observe with great severity, and place 
much religion in them. 

And, even among the various sects or persuasions 
among those that at least abhor Popery, yet we shall find 
some such fond things, upon which they lay a great weight 
of their religion ; sometimes in very looks and composing 
of their countenance, sometimes in the manner or tone 
of expressions, sometimes in affected phrases, sometimes 
in gestures, sometimes in habits and dresses, sometimes in 
use of meats and drinks of one kind or another. I shall 
give some few instances : 

You shall have some that place a great point of religion 

in forbearing the eating of flesh upon Fridays or in the 

time of Lent, but yet indulge themselves oftentimes in the 

eating of the choicest fish and the most costly diet of other 

meats ; others again think the^ m\x&t iveeds go as far on 
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the Other extreme, choosing those seasons for feasting 
upon flesh, and think it acceptable to God because it runs 
counter to the other extreme. 

Again, a time there was when it was thought that long 
hair was unbecoming professors of Christianity, and upon 
that account some did wear their hair short even to ex- 
tremity, But, about the beginning of the late wars, many 
took up, as they thought, a more elevated way of Chris- 
tianity, and, as a badge thereof, wore their hair extreme 
long. 

The conformists usually wear gowns or canonical 
coats : many of the nonconformists, by way of discrimi- 
nation, use other habits. 

The former officiate, as the canons require them, in 
surplices, and sometimes with hoods, and some are so taken 
with it that they think the offices want an essential part 
when performed without it ; some of the latter think the 
solemn ordinances are profaned by it arid rendered super- 
stitious. 

By this little survey we may easily take an estimate of 
the mistakes of mankind, and even among Christians, 
touching the mistakes in point of Christianity and Chris- 
tian religion, and how common it is to misplace the name 
of Christian religion and the nature of it, and attribute it 
to such things as in truth have nothing to do with it, but 
many times are directly contrary to it. 

And yet, even in these impertinences, many men place 
the greatest moment of their religion, and have as great 
and many times a greater zeal and fervour for them than 
for the weighty points and duties of Christianity, and 
most of the business of many men consists in velitations 
and defences and invectives about them. The pulpits 
and the press is engaged about them. Love and charity, 
and even common humanity and mutual conversation 
between man and man, church and church, party and 
party, is broken by the mutual collisions and animosities 
concerning them. So that (the Lord be merciful to us 
and forgive us !) there is as little love, and as great dis- 
tance and animosity between many of the dissenting par- 
ties among Protestants touching these matters, as there is 
between Papists and Protestants, or between Christians 
and Infidels. And by this means the true life of Christian 
religion, and that which was the great end of its insti- 
tution, and the true genuine aud ii«t\.ux^X> eSftsX oWx.Ni.'^'^^ 
the heart and soul and course oi \\ie/\^\a&X «t x»a^^^*v«^ 
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by them that profess it, or disparaged among those that 
either have not entertained it, or at least entertained it as 
they do the customs of the country wherein they are 
educated. These men, when they see so much religion 
placed by professors of Christianity in these things, which 
every intelligent man values but as forms, or inventions, 
or modes, or artifices, and yet as great weight laid upon 
them, as great fervour and animosity used tor or against 
them as simost for any points of Christian religion, they 
are presently apt to censure and throw off all religion, 
and reckon all of the same make. 

But, when all is done, true Christian religion is a thing 
of another kind of make, and is of another kind of effi- 
cacy, and directed unto and effective of a nobler end than 
those things about which, as above is said, men so much 
contend, and that makes so great a bustle and noise in the 
world. As the credenda are but few and plain, so the 
facienda^ or things to be done, are such as do truly en- 
noble and advance the human nature, and brings it to its 
due habitude both to God and man. 

It teacheth and tutors the soul to a high reverence and 
veneration of Almighty God, a sincere and upright walk- 
ing as in the presence of the invisible, all- seeing God ; it 
makes a man truly to love, to honour, to obey him, and 
therefore careful to know what his will is ; it renders the 
heart highly thankful to him, both as his Creator, Re- 
deemer and Benefactor; it makes a man entirely to de- 
pend upon, to seek to him for guidance and direction and 
protection, to submit to his will with all patience and 
resignation of soul ; it gives the law not only to his word 
and actions, but to his very thoughts and purposes, that 
he dares not entertain a very thought unbecoming the 
sight and presence of that God to whom all our thoughts 
are legible; it teacheth and bringeth a man to such a 
deportment both of external and internal sobriety, as may 
be decent in the presence of God and all his holy angels ; 
it crusheth and casts down all pride and haughtiness both 
in a man's heart and carriage, and gives him an humble 
frame of soul and life both in the sight of God and men ; 
it regulates and governs the passions of the mind, and 
brings them into due moderation and frame ; it gives a 
man a right estimate of this present world, and sets the 
heart and hopes above it, so that he never loves it more 
than it deserves ; it makes the -weaXtYi wA ^lot^ of this 
world, high places and great pTefetmexi\»,'\»3X <A ^Vir« «sA 
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little value to him, so that he is neither covetous nor am- 
bitious, nor over-solicitous concerning the advantages of 
it; it brings a man to that frame, that righteousness, jus- 
tice, honesty and fidelity is, as it were, part of his nature; 
he can sooner die than commit or purpose that which is 
unjust, dishonest or unworthy a good man ; it makes him 
value the love of God and peace of conscience above all 
the wealth and honours in the world, and be very vigilant 
to keep it inviolably ; though he be under a due appre- 
hension of the love of God to him, yet it keeps him hum- 
ble and watchful and free from all presumption, so that 
he dares not, under a vain confidence of the indulgence 
and mercy and favour of God, turn aside to commit or 
purpose even the least injury to man ; he performs all his 
duties to God in sincerity and integrity and constancy, 
and while he lives on earth, yet his conversation, his 
hoped, his treasure and the flower of his expectation is in 
heaven, and he entirely endeavours to walk suitably to 
such a hope ; in sum, it restores the image of God unto 
the soul in righteousness and true holiness. 

Compoftltaxn jns, fasque animi sanctosque recessus 
mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto. 

These, and the like to these, are the ends, design and 
effect of true Christian religion, truly received and di- 
gested in the soul. And certainly any man that duly 
considereth, will find that they are of another kind of na- 
ture and value than those sublime speculations, politic 
constitutions, forms or not forms, affected singularities, 
upon which many lay the weight of religion, and for and 
touching which there is so much contention and animo- 
sity in the world. So that methinks men in this regard 
are like to a company of foolish boys, who, when the nut 
is broken, run scrambling after the pieces of the shell, 
and in the meanwhile the kernel is neglected and lost. 

Now, touching the reasons or causes of these misappre- 
hensions touching religion, they are various : some de- 
serve compassion, and others are more or less excusable, 
according to their several kinds. I. Some persons, truly 
conscientious and zealous of any thing that they judge to 
be displeasing to God, as not agreeable to his will, and 
observing the many corruptions that the Romish Church 
have brought into the worship of God, are n^y^ %\3&^\^\siNia» 
of any thing that may look, as the^ \.\i\xiV.^^)asv.\.vl^^^»^^ 
therefore, though they are oiheiwiae laexi ol viNxxA ^ax^ 
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orthodox principles and of a truly righteous, sober and 
pious life, yet perchance are transported somewhat too far 
in scrupling or opposing some ceremonies or forms ; and 
possibly their education and conversation with men of 
such persuasions have confirmed them in it, so that they 
do not oppose out of a frowardness or peevishness <^ 
mind, or out of pride or a spirit of opposition, but in the 
sincerity and simplicity of their hearts, and out of a ten- 
derness for the honour of God. These, though they are 
or may be mistaken in their persuasions, yet certainly 
deserve compassion, tenderness, yea and love also, much 
rather than severity or contempt. 

2. Others, again, observing that certain modes and 
forms, and the rigorous observations of them, are the com- 
mon road for attaining pi'eferments or favours of great 
persons, upon that account exercise a marvellous fervour 
of mind for them, and a vigorous opposition of all that 
come not up to them in every punctilio, that they may 
thereby be taken notice of and employed as useful and fit 
and vigorous assertors and instruments for this purpose. 

3. Many times gain and profit is the end and design of 
many practices and positions appendicated to Christian 
religion; and it is easily observable that interest, profit 
and temporal advantage have a strong bias upon mens* 
affections, and are dearer to them than the truth of reli- 
gion, and carry men more vigorously in their upholding 
and maintenance than religion itself doth; and because 
the presence of zeal for religion carries a fair plausibility 
with all men, therefore those very things that are but 
engines of gain and profit are christened with the specious 
name of Religion. 

It was the making of silver shrines for Diana, the art 
.whereby the artificers got their living, that made the out- 
cry, Great is Diana of the Ephesians / 

4. Again, it is very certain that mankind hath a huge 
kindness and partiality for matters of their own inven- 
tion, and set a greater rate upon them than upon other 
matters handed over to them by others; and hence it 
comes to pass that a new fancy or opinion, a new form of 
worship, discipline or government, that any man hath 
invented or studied out, is to such a man ordinarily of 
greater value and moment than it deserves, and shall be 
waintained with greater zeal, fervour and animosity, than 

points of greater truth and moment «a \i xXi^ ^\^^\.Yao- 
ment and weight of religion and C\imt\WL\\.'^ \^^ \ti\x.. 
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which is in truth nothing else but the effect of self-love 
and self-conceit. 

5. Again, though by nature man be a sociable crea- 
ture, yet there is in most men a certain itch of pride, 
which makes them affect a discrimination from others, 
and to become a kind of separated party, more refined 
than the rest of the same common profession. 

Now the means of holding up this discrimination of 
parties are certain select opinions, practices or modes, 
which are like the badges or colours that give each party 
his denomination, distinction and discrimination, and con- 
sequently these discriminative badges have as great a rate 
set upon them as each sect sets upon itself, and therefore 
must be upheld under the very notion of the life of reli- 
gion, and must be maintained with the greatest fervour 
imaginable; for otherwise the distinction of the sects 
themselves would fall to the ground and become con- 
temptible both among themselves and others, because 
otherwise there would appear very little and inconsider- 
able reason, upon trifling or small reasons, to separate and 
divide from others, and to unchurch and unchristen 
them that are not their company or society. 



PART II. 

CONCERNING RELIGION. 

The Life of it, and Superadditlons to it. 

The truth and spirit of religion comes in a narrow 
compass, though the effect and operation thereof are large 
and diffusive. Solomon comprehended it in a few words : 
" Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man." The soul and life of religion is the 
fear of God, which is the principle of obedience; but obe- 
dience to his commands, which is an act or exercise of 
that life, is various, according to the variety of the com- 
mands of God. If I take a kernel of an acorn, the prin- 
ciple of life lies in it ; the thing itself is but small, but the 
vegetable principle that lies in it takes up a less room 
than the kernel itself — little more than the quantity of a 
small pin's head — as is easy to be observed by experiment ; 
but the exercise of that spark of life is lar^e ^\Nd. ^wsx^-t?^- 
hensive in its operation; it produceXla. «l ^Tli"aX^x^'e.^«s^^*^^ 
that tree the sap, the body, the \)ax\L,X\veY\tDJo»>'^^^^'^^^^ 
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the fruit ; and so it is with the principle of true religion — 
the principle itself lies in a narrow compass, hut the acti- 
vity and energy of it is diffusive and various. 

This principle hath not only productions that naturally 
flow from it, hut where it is, it ferments and assimilates, 
and gives a kind of tincture even to other actions that do 
not in their own nature follow from it— as the nature and 
civil actions of our lives. Under the former was our 
Lord's parable of a grain of mustard ; under the latter, of 
his comparison of leaven, just as we see in other things of 
nature. Take a little red wine and drop it into a vessel 
of water, it gives a new tincture to the water ; or take a 
grain of salt and put it into fresh liquor, it doth commu- 
nicate itself to the next adjacent part of the liquor, and 
that again to the next, until the whole be fermented ; so 
that small and little vital principle of the fear of God doth 
gradually and yet suddenly assimilate the actions of our 
life flowing from another principle. It rectifies and mo- 
derates our affections and passions and appetites ; it gives 
truth to our speech, sobriety to our senses, humility to 
our parts, and the like. 

Religion is best in its simplicity and purity, but difficult 
to be retained so, without superstructions and accessions ; 
and those do commonly in time stifle and choke the sim- 
plicity of religion, unless much care and circumspection 
be used : the contemperations are so many and so cum- 
hersome, that religion loseth its nature, or is strangled 
by them ; just as a man that hath some excellent simple 
cordial or spirit, and puts in musk in it to make it smell 
sweet, and honey to make it taste pleasant, and, it may 
be, cantharides to make it look glorious. Indeed, by the 
infusions he hath given it a very fine smell and taste and 
colour, but yet he hath so clogged.it and sophisticated it 
with superadditions, that it may be he hath altered the 
nature and destroyed the virtue of it. 

The superadditions and superstructions in point of reli- 
gion are very many, and from very many and various 
tempers in men that add them ; as for instance, 

1. There is one common superaddition that naturally 
all men are apt to bring into it, viz. that it may gratify the 
sense ; for inasmuch as the most powerful and immediate 
influence upon us comes from and through our senses, 
and that spiritual and internal apprehensions have not so 
strong or constant an impYeBsion xi^otl \is^ \)tve^ %^^ta 
things at a distance, flat, and the ao>3L\\% ^^^t^ QlV^%.T«wi|, 
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itself upon them ; men are apt to dress up religion so as 
it may be grateful to the sense : " Make us gods that may 
go before us ;" and this is the chief original of idolatry, 
and also of superstition. 

2. There are other superadditions that come even from 
the accidental inclinations of men to some special matter 
which they value and love, and that they carry over into 
religion, and many times mingle with it. As for the 
purpose, take a man greatly admiring natural philosophy, 
he will be apt to mingle and qualify religion with philo- 
sophical notions. Many of those tlungs of Aristotle that 
are harshly and dishonourably asserted concerning the 
Deity are from his tenacious adhering to certain philoso- 
phical positions that he had fixed upon. 

Many great physicians that have much observed the 
constitution of man's body, have figured to themselves 
notions of the soul conformable to the results of their 
observations in the body. 

And as thus in these sorts of men, so again men of 
metaphysical and notional brains and education, as the 
schoolmen, they have conformed religion and their no- 
tions concerning it to metaphysics, and indeed have made 
that which is and ought to be the common principle for 
the actuating of all men, yea even of the meanest capaci- 
ties, to be a mere collection of subtilties, far more abstruse 
than the most intricate and sublimated human learning 
whatsoever. 

Again, take a politician or statesman, and he shall most 
easily conform religion to state policy, and make it indeed 
a most excellent and incomparable engine for it, and no- 
thing else. 

And if we narrowly look upon the method and system 
of religion as it is formed by the Romish hierarchy, it is a 
most exquisite piece of Human policy, and every thing 
therein suited with most exquisite art and prudence for 
the support of the grandeur and interest of that state. 

And if we look into other kingdoms and places, we. 
shall easily find that religion is so stated and ordered as 
may best conduce to the peace, order, wealth and ampli- 
tude of every kingdom ; for wise politicians, finding that 
religion hath a g^reat impression on men's minds, and 
therefore if it be not managed by the policy of state may 
prove an unruly business if it be contemporatAd ^SJ^Xv 
mixture prejudicial to the state, and XYkaXiX.xswvj'^^ ^xstfssj^ 
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excellent engine if it can be managed and actuated for 
the benefit of the state, do add to it much of their own, 
that it may be managed upon occasion, and they dress up 
religion with state policy, whereby, in truth, it becomes 
nothing else but a mere piece of human policy, under the 
name of religion. 

And, on the other side, those, either politic or discon- 
tented spirits, that would put a kingdom into blood and 
confusion, do mingle discontents and fancies and ima- 
ginations, suspicions and frowardness with religion, and 
call this confused mixture of fancies and passions reli- 
gion, and manage and brandish this weapon with mighty 
disadvantage to that stale which they oppose. 

For it is most apparent, that as nothing hath so great 
an impulsion upon men as that which comes under the 
apprehension of religion, inasmuch as it concerns the 
greatest good, even their everlasting souls and happi- 
ness, so nothing is of so universal concernment as this, and 
therefore like to attract the most followers ; for every man 
hath not an estate to care for, but every man hath a soul 
to care for ; and hence it is that scarce any great contest 
between princes hath happened in these latter years, nor 
scarce any commotion in a state, but religion is owned on 
all sides, and God and his cause and his church owned on 
all hands ; and therefore still the scramble is for religion, 
and who shall keep the opinion of religion most firm to 
them; and therefore they on all hands infuse into the 
thing they call religion those things that may most pro- 
bably and politicly hold to their party. 

Again, in contest among clergymen, every one trims and 
orders religion in that dress that may most make it their 
own and secure it to themselves. 

Take the Popish clergymen : hold what you will, if 
you hold not the supremacy and vicariot of the Pope, all 
the rest of your religion is not worth a rush. 

Come to the Reformed Episcopal clergy: as to the 
Pope's supremacy they disclaim it ; but if you acknow- 
ledge not Episcopal government, if you swear not cano- 
nical obedience to your ordinary, if you submit not to the 
liturgy and ceremonies and vestments and music used in 
the Church, you are at best a schismatic. 

A^ain, come to the Presbyterian clergy ; they will tell 
you Episcopal government ia B.om\s\v «jad superstitious, 
snd their ceremonies and "viaage^ wi>stfi^f«^Kaxv >asvsx^- 
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tions ; but if you mean to be of a warrantable religion, 
you must submit to the Presbyterian government as truly 
apostolical. 

Come to the Independent; he declaims against both the 
former, and tells you that the true conformity to aposto- 
lical order is in the Congregational way. 

Take the Anabaptist, and he tells you all the former 
are vain and irreligious, unless you will be rebaptized and 
listed in their church. 

Again, in points of doctrine as well as discipline, it is 
most plain that tenets are professed or decried for dis- 
tinction of parties ; witness the contest between the Armi- 
nian party and the Calvinistical party, which are only used 
as methods on either side to attract proselytes and distin- 
guish parties; and in these and the like distinctions of 
parties and professions, the superstructions and additions 
are in a manner incorporated and grafted into religion, 
and in effect give the only denomination to it, according 
to the various interests and affections of parties, when in 
truth the main business of these and the like additions 
and superstructions are but policies to distinguish and 
fortify and increase parties. 

3. There are some superaddi tions to religion, that, 
though I do not think they are to be condemned, yet are 
carefully to be distinguished from the true and natural 
life of religion; and so long as they are kept under that 
apprehension, they may, if prudently applied and managed, 
do good. But if either they are imprudently instituted, 
imprudently applied or inconsiderately over- valued, as if 
they were religion, they may and many times do harm. 

It is a pitiful thing to see men run upon this mistake, 
especially in these latter tiipes ; one placing all his religion 
in holding the Pope to be Christ's Vicar ; another, placing 
religion in this, to hold no Papist can be saved : one 
holding all religion to consist in holding Episcopacy to 
be jure dwino ; another, by holding Presbytery to be 
jure divino ; another, in crying up Congregational govern- 
ment ; another, in Anabaptize ; one, in placing all reli- 
gion in the strict observation of all ceremonies ; another, 
in a strict refusal of all : one, holding a great part of re- 
ligion in putting off the hat and bowing at the name of 
Jesus ; another, judging a man an idolater for it ; and a 
third, placing his religion in putting off \i\a\\"aX\»\^ss\N&% 
and so, like a company of boys tlaat \Ao^ >a\i>oV\«& «>aX ^ 
a wallnut shelly every one runs aftex \vSa \iAi>aV>^^^ «cl\ ^-^^^ 
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it Religion ; and every one measures the religion or 
irreligion of another by their agreeing or dissenting with 
them in these or the like matters ; and at best, while we 
scramble and wrangle about the pieces of the shell, the 
kernel is either lost or gotten by some that doth not prize 
any of their contents. 

believe it. Religion is quite another thing from all these 
matters. He that fears the Lord of heaven and earth, 
walks humbly before him, thankfully lays hold of the 
message of redemption by Christ Jesus, strives to express 
his thankfulness by the sincerity of his obedience, is sorry 
with all his soul when he comes short of his duty, walks 
watchfully in the denial of himself, and holds no con- 
federacy with any lust or known sin, if he falls in the 
least measure is restless till he hath made his peace by 
true repentance, is true in his promise, just in his actions, 
charitable to the poor, sincere in his devotions ; that will 
not deliberately dishonour God, though with the greatest 
security of impunity ; that hath his hope in heaven and 
his conversation in heaven ; that dare not do an unjust act, 
though never so much to his advantage ; and all this be- 
cause he sees Him that is invisible, and fears Him because 
he loves Him, fears Him as well for his goodness as his 
greatness ; — such a man, whether he be an Episcopal, or 
a Presbyterian, or an Independent, or an Anabaptist, 
whether he wears a surplice or wears none, whether he 
hears organs or hears none, whether he kneels at the com- 
munion or for conscience' sake stands or sits, — ^he hath 
the life of religion in him, and that life acts in him and 
will conform his soul to the ipiage of his Saviour, and 
walk along with him to eternity, notwithstanding his 
practice or non-practice of these indifferents. 

On the other side, if a man fears not the eternal God, 
dares commit any sin with presumption, can drink exces- 
sively, swear vainly or falsely, commit adultery, lie, cozen, 
cheat, break his promises, live loosely, — though he prac- 
tise every ceremony never so curiously, or as stubbornly 
oppose them ; though he cry down bishops or cry down 
presbytery ; though he be re-baptized every day, or 
though he disclaim against it as heresy ; though he fast 
all the Lent, or feists out of pretence of avoiding super- 
stition, — ^yet, notwithstanding these and a thousand more 
external conformities or xealoxia o^^o^itiona of them» he 
waat8 the Life of Religion. 
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PART III. 

OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

The SupersiritctWHS upon it^ and Animosities ahoiU 

them. 

The Christian religion and doctrine was, by the good- 
ness and wisdom of God, designed to be the common 
means and method to bring mankind to their chief end, 
namely, to know and to serve and obey and glorify and 
everlastingly to enjoy Almighty God, the chief est good. 

And to that end it was given out with all the plainness 
and perspicuity, with all evidence and certainty; a doc- 
trine and religion containing precepts of all holiness and 
purity ; of all righteousness and honesty ; of all longani- 
mity, benignity and gentleness, sweetness, meekness and 
charity ; of all moderation and patience ; of all sobriety 
and temperance ; in brief, it is a religion that is admirably 
and sufficiently constituted to make a man what indeed he 
should be — pious towards God, just and beneficent to- 
wards men, and temperate in himself, fitted for a life of 
piety, honesty, justice and goodness and happiness here- 
after. Such is the Christian religion, and such the men 
must be that are truly conformable to it ; and if any man 
professing Christianity be not such a man, it is because he 
comes so much short of his due conformity to Christian reli- 
gion, and the most excellent doctrine and precepts thereof. 

The profession of this religion is that which is, and for 
many ages hath been, commonly made by a very consider- 
able part of the known world, as the only true religion 
given to the world by Almighty God, through his Son 
Jesus Christ, wherein and whereby they may expect ever- 
lasting salvation. 

But yet, together with this Christian religion, the pro- 
fessors thereof have in several ages and places chosen to 
themselves various adventitious, accidental superstruc- 
tions, additions, opinions, modes and practices, which they 
have, as it were, incorporated into the Christian religion 
by them professed, or appendicated unto it. 

And yet it is visible to any man that will but atten- 
tively observe the courses of men professing Christian 
religion, that the greatest fervour and animosity of ^^<^ 
professors of Christian religion \a noX. ^o xKaOtw^N^Ck.^^- 
spect to the substantial of C\im^9jv T^\^oTi^«>2Cw8s^ ">», 

B 
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things to be believed or practised, as touching these addi« 
tions and superstructions ; some as fervently contending 
for them as if the life of Christianity consisted in them ; 
some as bitterly and severely contesting against them as 
if the life and soul of Christian religion were not possibly 
consisting with them. 

And by these means these unhappy consequences fol- 
low : 

1. That whereas the main of Christian religion consists 
in the true belief of the Gospel of Christ Jesus, and the 
practice of those Christian virtues that he left unto his 
disciples and followers, both by his example and precept, 
namely, love of God, holiness and purity of life, humility 
and lowliness of mind, patience, meekness, gentleness, 
charity, a low and easy value of the world, contentation 
of mind, submission to the will of God, dependance upon 
him, resignation unto him, and other excellent evangeli- 
cal virtues that perfect and rectify the soul, and fit it for 
an humble communion with Almighty God in this life, 
and a blessed fruition o^ his presence in the life to come ; 
the Christian religion is not so much placed in these as in 
an entire conformity to modes and circumstances, or an 
extreme aversion from them. And according to the 
^various interests or inclinations of parties, those are made 
the magnalia of Christian religion, and such as give the 
only character or discriminative indication of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

2. And consequently all the greatest part of that stress 
and fervour of mind which should be employed in those 
great weighty substantials of Christianity, runs out and 
spends itself in those little collaterals and superstructions 
and additaments, some. placing the greatest earnestness 
and intention^ contention of mind to have them, and 
some placing the intention and fervour of their mind to 
be without them, not unlike those old contentions be- 
tween the Eastern and Western churches touching the 
time of the Paschal observation, one party exconmiuni- 
eating the other for. their dissent, as if the whole weight 
and stress of the Christian religion lay in those little 
additaments. 

3. And hereupon there arise schisms, factions and per- 
sonal animosities, discrimination of parties, ceiisorious* 

neaSy and studied estrangings of professors of Christianity ; 

dkntimes otxe party declinmg tVio^e ^nraicNXR^^'^Mch are 

good and commetidable iti tiaa o^Sast^Xo Va^^ ^OcsstSa ^bv 
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tances the more irreconcileable, and each party espousing 
some odd discriminating habits, modes ; and sometimes 
also by opinions in matters of religion, that may estrange 
and discriminate them each from the other; and these 
opinions, though of little moment or consequence (it may 
be, whether true or false), are advanced up into little less 
than articles of faith, for the sake of this discrimination, 
when possibly they are of little moment whether they be as- 
sented unto or not, of less certainty, and have little or no in- 
fluence or concern in the substance of Christian doctrine. 

4. And hereupon it oftentimes comes to pass, that not 
only the common bond of charity and Christian love is 
broken between the professors of the same substantials in 
Christianity, but there is most ordinarily much more 
severity and persecution and implacableness and irrecon- 
eileableness, more endeavours to undermine and supplant 
and disgrace Dissenters, more scorns and vilifying and 
reproach and insolence one towards another, in their 
vicissitudes of advantage, than there is between professors 
of Christianity and men of the most loose and profane 
lives, between orthodox and heretics, nay, between 
Christians and Turks or Infidels, many times. 

5. And from this there ariseth a most fruitful and a 
most inevitable increase of atheism and contempt of reli- 
gion in many of the spectators of this game among pro- 
fessors of the Christian religion, and that upon these two 
accounts ; principally, because when they hear each party 
declare (as they must, if they declare truth) in their 
sermons and writings, that the doctrine of Christianity 
enjoins mutual love, condescension, charity, gentleness, 
meekness, and yet so little practised by Dissenting parties, 
men are apt to conclude that either these persons do not 
believe what they pretend to preach and publish, or that 
the doctrine of Christianity was a notion and speculation, 
and never intended as a necessary rule of practice, since 
the greatest pretenders to the religion of Christ practise 
so little of it. 

2. Because, when men see that those little superstruc- 
tions and additions are by the one side prosecuted, and*on 
the other side decried, with as much animosity, fervour 
find severities as the most weighty and important truths 
and precepts of evangelical faith and obedience, spectators 
and bystanders think that they are all oi! iVv^e^ %«ssia ^^6i£Sia\ 
and when they see that these tVm^^ ^>Ktf^ ^N«r| %^«^ 
considerate man must needs coiic\xx^e\vX}9bfc «a&u^'t^^-«>s^ 
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ment, are rated at so great a value by the conteating par- 
ties of each side, trutliS then are doubted of in relation to 
these : it makes men call in question great matters when 
they see such small things pursued or declined with no 
less fervour and animosity than if they were of the greatest. 
And, considering these unhappy consequences of these 
fervours of mind touching these small appendixes and su- 
perstructions, even more than about or concerning the 
very weighty things of the Gospel, I have endeavoured to 
search out the reason how this strong distemper comes to 
pass, and there seems to be these causes thereof : 

1. Ordinarily, a man is more fond of and concerned 
for something that is his own, than for that which is of 
God ; as we are transported with a love to ourselves, so 
we are transported wim a love and admiration of what is 
our own : and hence it is that the weightier and more- im- 
portant duties enjoined by Christ partake less of our zeal 
or courage or intention of mind, than our own little fan- 
tasies and inventions. 

2. Pride, credit and reputation are commonly engaged 
in either party in the things contested, when they are once 
contested; and these are violent and pressing interests 
and motions. 

3. The plainest truth and purity of religion is a thing 
that seldom pleaseth and suiteth to the curiosity and ap- 
petite of men ; they are always fond of something annexed 
or appendicated to religion to make it pleasing to their 
appetite — a certain sauce that ma3r entertain their fancy, 
aner which it may run, and wherein it may please itself. 
And these sauces to religion are various, and variously 
pleasing, according to the various inclinations of men : 
most ordinarily the fisincies of men affect some things 
splendid and sensible to be superadded to religion ; the 
Israelites would needs have sods that might go before 
them ; and in compliance wim this humour, most of the 
strange modes and gesticulations among the Heathens 
were invented. 

Again, sometimes the humour of the people runs in the 
other extreme ; either they will have nothmg of form or 
order, or all such forms or orders as are extremely oppo- 
site to what others use, and place their delight and <;om- 
j>lacency therein : and by this means oftentimes it comes 
to pass that men are carried vrith gceatet earnestness and 
vehemence after those piaeen^^ l)aft «xvVftiT\a\Tflae^ ^sJl 
their fancies, than to the true Bu\>at«ace oiT:ft\\%vixv\\a^^. 
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4. Oilentimes it comes to pass that there are two veiy 
jealous concerns, and impatient of any corrival, that are 
engaged each against other in these different and dissent- 
ing practices relating to collaterals in religion. On the 
one side, power and authority is very tender of its own 
interest, and jealous of a competitor or rival : on the 
other side, conscience and persuasion, either of the ne- 
cessity or unlawfulness of any thing, is very jealous, or 
fearful and suspicious of any thing that might injure it ; 
and whether the conscience he mistaken or not, yet so 
long as its persuasion that is entertained, 8tib ratione con^ 
scienticB, prevails, this jealousy will still prevail in the 
mind ; and it many times falls out that authority on the 
one hand is impatient or at least jealous of opposition, 
and conscience on the other hand restless and unquiet. 

5. And the difficulty is so much the greater, because 
each seems to derive tneir obliging authority from God ; 
the magistrate recognizing God Almighty as the Fountain, 
Boot and Foundation of his power, and the conscience 
supposed to be the vicegerent of God in the soul. 

6. But that which admirably keeps up these differences 
is, that men on each side deal not one with another 
calmly, mildly, or upon the reasons of the things, or upon 
a true way of reasoning, debating and arguing of things, 
or prudent considerations that might invite yielding on 
the one side or accommodations of the other ; but each 
party takes in all those contributions, assistances and 
advantages that commonly accompany the worst of con? 
tentions. 

For instance, 1 , extremity of passion and indignation ; 
2, violence and bitterness of writings and speeches ; 3, 
each party rendering the other as odious and ridiculous 
as is possible ; 4, scoffing, jeering and personal reflec- 
tions ; 5, artifices and designs, each to catch and underi- 
mine the other; 6, an industrious and willing misinter- 
pretation of each other's words^ writings and actions, and 
raising them to odious inferences and consequences be- 
yond what they were meant or really and truly bear ; 7, 
disingenuous quotations out of each other, without those 
ordinary remedies that might be allowed by comparing of 
other parts of their writings. 

These and the like auxiliaries are on each part taken 
into these velitations between Christiauft, ^wd \sl x^sa^iuss^'cs^ 
to things contended for or against m V5[i<sa^ ^^ct«wL"ei^% 
whereaa the whole tenor of ^e docttine ^ 0>KS«S^«w**'i% 
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as it was delivered by Christ and his apostles, decries 
nothing more than anger, wrath, raalice, railing, evil- 
speaking, backbiting slanders, reproaches, names and 
epithets of scorns, craft and subtiltj ; yet all these black 
legions are called, used and employed in the management 
of that cause which each party pretends to be the cause 
of Christ, as if fiends and furies and legions of devils were 
thought fit auxiliaries on each party, wherein both pre- 
tend the interest of Christ Jesus. 

By all which these two things are evident : 

1. That these transports of either side come not from 
that spirit which Christ brought with him into the world, 
and which he commended and left to his disciples and 
followers ; namely, a spirit of love, of charity, of gentle- 
ness, patience, kindness and sweetness of disposition. 

2. That if men go about to justify this because first 
provoked by the adverse party, and so justify it by the 
law of taliation, these men do not remember that as, 
on the one hand, the duty of Christians is self-denial, 
moderation and peaceableness ; on the other side, that a 
spirit of revenge, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, is 
as much against the doctrine of Christ as any thing in the 
world. 

Therefore, certainly it becomes those of either party 
either to cashier these black auxiliaries of their wars and 
contentions of this kind, or otherwise, for the sake and 
honour of Christ and the Christian religion, plainly de- 
clare that he is not concerned in the contest, but that the 
contest is a contest of interest and vain -glory, of pride 
and ambition and reputation and desire of victory ; or if 
they will not declare so much to the world, yet they must 
give leave to the spectators to jud^e of it so. 

Now these bitternesses and virulentnesses of either 
side have been commonly of two kinds : first, such as 
reflect, if not altogether, yet most of all, upon the per- 
sons of their adversaries ; 2, or such as reflect only upon 
the matters in difference between them ; both were bad 
enough, and such as serve to make the dififerences and 
breaches wider. 

The mischiefs that come by this manner of writing are 
very ^reat and many. 

1. It makes differences irreconcileable. When diflfer- 
ences, civil or ecclesiastical^ in judgment or practice hap- 
P^n, genHenesSf softness, inildiieBa ^tA ^twcaX. x^fs^ct- 
mlnea9, quiet the passions anflL wpmXA ^1 ^^ ^\N««fc 
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party, gain upon him, get within him ; and when the per- 
son is thus won and over-matched with sweetness and 
kindness, and personal jealousies and prejudices removed, 
persuasions and arguments grow prevalent, come with 
their full weight, are entertained calmly and consi- 
derately, and insensibly gain grounds even upon the 
, judgment ; but I yet never knew any man converted by 
an angry, passionate, railing adversary ; for such kind of 
behaviour presently raiseth in the adversary the like pas- 
sions and prejudice, and makes the distance greater; 
and the passions being engaged in the quarrel, the judg- 
ments of both sides are lost or blindea or silenced with 
the dust and noise of passionate digladiations : and, in- 
deed, considering how apparently and evidently such 
kind of dealing between Dissenters renders composures 
almost impossible, and yet observing how much this 
course of reviling and opprobrious and unmanly as well as 
unchristian language is in practice, I thought that it hath 
been a real design to render each party odious and irre- 
concileable to the other, and the hopes of composure 
desperate ; for who can ever expect that any man or any 
sort of men should be drawn over to that party that shall 
publicly style him brain-sick, a fool, silly, hypocrite, fana- 
tic, and a hundred such scornful appellations ; or that men 
will be easily drawn to relinquish those opinions or per- 
suasions when they must thereby in effect subscribe to 
such epithets and appellations before all the world ; and 
of all things in the world, men can with the least patience 
bear reflection upon their intellectuals, and are most irre- 
concileable to them that traduce or abuse them therein. 

2. It greatly disadyantageth the cause as well as the 
persons of those that use this method amongst sober 
indifferent observers, who will be ready to conclude 
them a parcel of people transported by passions, weak 
and prejudicated ; and look upon such a cause as is main- 
tained by railing, scoffing, raillery and unproved calum- 
nies, as weak and standing in need of such rudenesses to 
support and maintain it. 

3. It exposeth religion itself to the derision of atheists, 
and confirms them in their atheisms, and gains them too 
many proselytes ; and that principally upon these reasons : 
1. Because they find that clergymen do tell them in the 
pulpits that Christ himself and his apostles condemned 
railing, scandalous appellation, aa laca bjcA io*^, ^^^Sx 

speaking, fboiish Jesting^ mocXvng, TeN\Vm^% ^2ksv&^«^'*^w^ 
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men, and they tell them truly ; and yet these very men, 
that call themselves ministers of Christ, messengers of 
the Gospel of peace, take that admirable liberty of re- 
proaching, scoffing and deriding one another in their 
public pamphlets and discourses, that can scarce be 
exampled among the most invective ranks of persons 
whose trade it is to be satirical and render people ridicu- 
lous: nay, so far hath this excellent manage prevailed 
among clerg3rmen, that their scoffs and reproaches are 
not levelled at the persons or personal defects of Dissent- 
ers, but rather than want supports for their party, will 
have ugly flines at religion itself, at Scripture expres- 
sions; and when men see such a course of practice 
among the preachers and clergymen, they are ready to 
conclude that surely they believe not themselves what 
they preach to others ; therefore think they have a fair 
pretence not to believe them. 

2. But principally these great animosities and trans- 
ports of Dissenting clergymen confirms and promotes 
Atheism upon this account — ^that the things about which 
this wonderful hate is strucken between these parties, are 
such as both parties agree to be none of the fundamentals 
of the religion professed by both, but accessaries and 
accessions, and such indeed as bystanders think are of 
very small moment ; and yet when men see so much heat 
and passion, so much fervour and contention, such re- 
proaches and revilings, such exasperations of authority on 
either party, such mutual prosecutions one of another, 
that more could not possibly be done between Dissenters, 
in those points which both agree to be fundamental, athe- 
istical spirits are apt to conclude, that probably those 
points tnat both sides supposed to be of greater moment, 
are e^tisdemfarince with those in contest, since they are 
not nor cannot be prosecuted with greater fervour than 
these which all men take to be small and inconsiderable, 
and that it is interest, vain-glory and applause, or some 
other temporal concern, that gives this fervour and zeal 
in matters -of religion, more man the true concerns of 
itself. The conclusion therefore is, that men, for their 
o^n^kes and for the sake and honour of the Christian 
religion, would use more temperance, prudence and mo- 
deration in contests about circumstantials^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Areopagitica, or pleading before the English Areopa- 
gus or High Court of Parliament, was first printed at London, 
in small 4to, in the year 1644. An abridgment of it, also in 
small 4to, was published in 1693. The second complete sepa- 
rate edition (it was of course included in the several^collections 
of Milton's Prose Works) was put out at London in 8vo, by 
Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, who introduced the Tract 
with a spirited Preface in vindication of the Freedom of the 
Press. The Poet and Patriot, characters not always united, 
opens his Preface with an encomium upon the Areopagitica : 
" There is no need of a Preface to recommend this admirable 
defence of the best of human rights to any one who has 
ever heard of the divine Milton ; and it is impossible to pro- 
duce better arguments, or to set them in a more convincing, 
awakening light." Various other editions successively ap- 
peared. The last and best was that of T. Holt White, Esq., 
published at London, in a large 8vo volume, in 1819, contain- 
ing " Prefatory Remarks, Copious Notes, and Excursive Illus- 
trations." There is subjoined to this edition, " a Tract sur la 
Liberte de la Presse, imite' de TAnglois de Milton, par Ic 
Comte de Mirabeau." 

A cheap edition of the Areopagitica was still wanted, and 
we have therefore brought it into Tracts for the People. The 
learned terms and phrases and allusions with which it abounds, 
may be thought to be some hindrance to its popularity. This 
we have endeavoured to remove by a few explanatory notes, 
chiefly taken from Mr. White. No mere English reader can 
be at a loss in any place for the sense of the great author, and 
all our subscribers will, we think, approve of our placing within 
the reach of the people, this noble effusion of an exalted mind, 
which has from the time of its first appearance excited a degree 
of admiration not to be expressed in common texraa. "^"^ 
Warburton says, that it "is in a\\ i^s^ecX.^ ^.^sxasJyet-"^^^^*"* 
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It is pronounced by Bp. Newton " the best vindication that 
has been published at any time, or in any language, of that 
Liberty wnich is the basis and support of all other Liberties, 
the Liberty of the Press." And tne late Mr. Godwin charac- 
terized it as ** the most splendid of Milton's Prose works in 
English." 

There is, happily, little necessity in the present day for as- 
sertinffthe Liberty of the Press; yet the only security for this 
and all our liberties consists in the public mind bein^ impreg- 
nated with the manly and generous sentiments whicn Milton 
inculcated, for a time in vain, upon our English Areopagites. 

To vindicate Milton from a possible censure, we conclude with 
a passage from Mr. White's Illustrations : " From some pas- 
sages in the early part of this Oration, incurious readers mi^ht 
be led to conclude hastily, that there were topics on which 
Milton conceived discussion ought not to take an unrestrained 
course. It is incumbent on us therefore to bear in our recol- 
lection, that in this series of persuasive argument to convinee 
the Parliament that they should not have reduced the intellect ef 
the public to the standard of an individual's judgment, he ex- 
hibits the skill of an advocate by no means indisposed to avail 
himself of the privileges annexed to that situation. We are 
also to recollect, that ne was the first who wrote in behalf of 
unlicensed printing; a circumstance which will plainly account 
for all sucti admissions. He anticipated what would be ob- 
jected to him, if he were to contend for a scope more extended : 
he yielded a pawn to gain a queen. To contest the prevention 
of all publicatitHi of opinions not allowed by a licenser was 
his meritorious task : living in the nineteenth centuiy, it should 
be ours to consider whether it be in any case advisable to 
punish opinions ?" 
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They who to states and governors of the Common- 
wealth direct their speech. High Court of Parliament I or 
wanting such access in a private condition, write that 
which fliey foresee may advance the puhlic good ; I sup- 
pose them as at the beginning of no loean endeavour, 
not a little altered and moved inwardly in their minds : 
some with doubt of what will be the success, others with 
fear of what will be the censure ; some with hope, others 
with confidence of what they have to speak. And me 
perhaps each of these dispositions, as the subject was where* 
on I entered, may have at other times variously affected ; 
and likely might in these foremost expressions now also 
disclose which of them swayed most, but that the very at- 
tempt of this address thus made, and t)ie thought of whom 
it hath recourse to, hath got the power within me to a 
passion, far more welcome than incid^ital to a pre* 
face. Which though I stay not to confess ere any ask, 
I shall be blameless, if it be no other than the joy and 
gratulation which it brings to all who wish auad promote 
their country's liberty; whereof this whole discourse 
proposed will be a certain testimony, if not a trophy. For 
this is not the liberty which we can hope, that no griev- 
ance ever should arise in Uie Commonwealth ; that let no 
man in this world expect ; but when complaints are freely 
heard, deeply considered and speedily reformed, then is 
the utmost bound of civil liberty attained that wise men 
look for. To which if I now manifest by the very sound 
of this which I shall utter, that we are already in good 
part arrived, and yet from such a steep disadvantage of 
tyranny and superstition grounded into our principles as 
was beyond the manhood of a Roman recovery, it will be 
attributed first, as is most due, to the strong assistance of 
God our deliverer; next, to your faithful guidance and 
undaunted wisdom. Lords and CorQisiOTV& oi ^^'^^jcd^^ 
Neither is it in God's esteem ttie dimmxjAAoxL oi\c^'& sg^or^' 
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when honourable things are spoken of good men and 
worthy magistrates ; which if I now first should begin to 
do, after so fair a progress of your laudable deeds, and 
such a long obligement upon the whole realm to your 
indefatigable virtues, I might be justly reckoned among 
the tardiest and the unwillingest of them that praise ye. 
Nevertheless, ther^ being three principal things, without 
which all praising is but courtship and flattery — ^first, when 
that only is praised which is solidly worth praise ; next, 
when greatest likelihoods are brought that such things 
are truly and really in those pei'sons to whom they are as- 
cribed ; the other, when he who praises, by shewing that 
such his actual persuasion is of whom he writes, can de- 
monstrate that he flatters not ; the former two of these I 
have heretofore endeavoured, rescuing the employment 
from him* who went about to impair your merits with a 
trivial and malignant encomium ; the latter as belonging 
chiefly to mine own acquittal, that whom I so extolled Idid 
not flatter, hath been reserved opportunely to this occa- 
sion. For he who freely magnifies what hath been nobly 
done, and fears not to declare as freely what miffht be 
done better, gives ye the best covenant of his fidelity-*; 
and that his loyalest affection and his hope waits on your 
proceedings. His highest praising is not flattery, and his 
plainest advice is a kind of praising : for though I should 
affirm and hold by argument, that it would fare better 
with truth, with learning and the Commonwealth, if one 
of your published ordei-s which I should name were called 
in ; yet at the same time it could not but much redound 
to the lustre of your mild and equal government, when 
as private persons are hereby animated to think ye better 
pleased with public advice, than other statists have been 
delighted heretofore with public flattery. And men will 
then see what difference there is between the magnani- 
mity of a triennial Parliament, and that jealous haughtiness 
of prelates and cabin counsellors that usurped of late, 
when as they shall observe ye in the midst of your victo- 
ries and successes more gently brooking written excep- 

'» i. e. from Hall, Bishop of Norwich, In the controversy with 

the Nonconforming divines, -who, under the auagrammatic signature 

of Smectymrmus, wrote conjointly against our liierarchical ostablish- 

ment, the Bishoj^ had spoken of the proceedings of the Parliament 

with cold and iaiiit approbation, a\\c\i aa \e^\. ^cw^^V^ \QQm for a 

doubt of his secret and sinister beuV. — White. 
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tions against a voted order, than other coui*ts, which had 
produced nothing \vt)rth memoiy but the weak ostenta- 
tion of wealth, would have endured the least signified dis- 
like at any sudden proclamation. If I should thus far 
presume upon the meek demeanour of your civil and 
gentle greatness. Lords and Commons ! as what your 
published order hath directly said, that to gainsay, I 
might defend myself with ease, if any should accuse me 
of being new or insolent, did they but know how much 
better I find ye esteem it to imitate the old and elegant 
humanity of Greece, than the barbaric pride of a Hunnish 
and Norwegian stateliness. And out of those ages, to 
whose polite wisdom and letters we owe that we are not 
yet Goths and Jutlanders, I could name him who from his 
private house wrote that discourse to the Parliament of 
Athens, that persuades them to change the form of demo- 
cracy which was then established. Such honour was 
done in those days to men who professed the study of wis- 
dom and eloquence not only in their own country, but in 
other lands, that cities and siniories heard them gladly, 
and with great respect, if they had aught in public to ad- 
monish the state. Thus did Dion Prusaeus, a stranger 
and a private orator, counsel the Rhodians against a 
former edict: and I abound with other like examples, 
which to set here would be superfluous. But if from the 
industry of a life wholly dedicated to studious labours, 
and those natural endowments haply not the worst for 
two-and-fifty degrees of northern latitude, so much must 
be derogated, as to count me not equal to any of those 
who had this privilege, I would obtain to be thought not 
so inferior, as yourselves are superior to the most of 
them who received their counsel : and how far you excel 
them, be assured. Lords and Commons! there can no 
greater testimony appear, than when your prudent spirit 
acknowledges and obeys the voice of reason, from what 
quarter soever it be heard speaking ; and renders ye as 
willing to repeal any act of your own setting forth, as any 
set forth by your predecessors. 

If ye be thus resolved, as it were injury to think ye 
were not, I know not what should withhold me from pre- 
senting ye with a fit instance wherein to shew both that 
love of truth which ye eminently profess, and that up- 
rightness of your judgment which is tvot. -wwvX \»>a^. '^^'wl- 
tiaJ to yourselves ; by judging ovei a^^\Tv\)ti«X^x^^'t>55>sN.O^ 
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ye have ordained to regulate Printing: Thai no hook, 
pamphlet or paper shall be henctforth printed unless the 
same be first approved and licensed by such, or at least 
one of such as snail be thereto appointed. For that part 
which preserves justly every man's copy to himself, or 
provides for the poor, I touch not, only wish they be not 
made pretences to abuse and jpersecute honest and pain- 
ful men, who offend not in either of these particulars. 
But that other clause of licensing books, wliich we 
thought had died with his brother qiuidragesimal and 
matrimonial''^ when the prelates expired, I shall now attend 
with such a homily, as shall lay before ye, first, the invent- 
ors of it to be those whom ye will be loath to own ; next, 
what is to be thought in general of reading, whatever 
sort the books be ; and that this order avails nothing to 
the suppressing of scandalous, seditious and libellous 
books, which were mainly intended to be suppressed. 
JUist, that it will be primely to the discouragement of all 
learning, and the stop of truth, not only by disexercising 
and blunting our abilities in what we know already, but 
by hindering and cropping the discovery that might be 
yet further made both in religious and civil wisdom. 

I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in 
the Church and Commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye 
bow books demean themselves as well as men ; and thete*^ 
softer to confine, imprison and do sharpest justice on 
them as malefactors: for books are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a potency of life in them, to be as 
active as that soul was whose progeny they are; nay, 
they do preserve as in a viol the purest efficacy aiid ex- 
traction of tJiat living intellect tluit bred iJiem. I know 
they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those 
fabulous dragons' teeth ; and being sown up and down, 
may chanoe to spring up armed men. And yet, on the 
other band, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a 
man as kill a good book ; who kills a man kills a reason- 
able creature, God's image ; but he who destroys a good 
book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were, 
in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth ; but 
a good book is th^ precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. It is true, no age can restore a life, whereof, perhaps, 

* Laws and orders rela^Ung to diet va l^^w^ wd Vq \a».txia^e as a 
ciurch-rite.^JSiis, 
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there is no great loss ; and revolutions of figes do not oft 
recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which 
whole nations fiare the worse. We should be wary, there- 
fore, what persecution we raise against the living labours 
of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of man pre- 
served and stored up in books ; since we see a kind of 
homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a martyr- 
dom ; and if it extend to the whole impression, a kind of 
massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying 
of an elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and fifth 
essence, the breath of reason itself, slays an immortality 
rather than a life. But lest I should be condemned of in- 
troducing license, while I 0{^ose licensing, I refuse not 
the pains to be so much historical, as will serve to shew 
what hath been done by ancient and famous Common- 
wealths against this disorder, till the very time that this 
project of licensing crept out of the Inquisition, was 
catched up by our prelates, and hath caught some of our 
presbyters. 

In Athens, trhere books and wits were ever busier than 
in any other part of Greece, I find but only two sorts of 
writings which the magistrate cared to take notice of; 
those either blasphemous and atheistical, or libellous. 
Thus the books of Protagoras were by the judges of Are- 
opagus commanded to be burnt, and himself banished the 
territory for a discourse begun with his confessing not to 
know whether there were Gods, or whether not. And 
against defaming, it was agreed that none should be tra- 
duced by name, as was the manner of Vetus Comasdia, 
whereby we may guess how they censured libelling : 
and this course was quick enough, as Cicero writes, to 
quell both the desperate 'wits of other Atheists, and the 
open way of defaming, as the event shewed. Of other 
sects and opinions, though tending to voluptuousness, 
and the denying of Divine Providence, they took no heed. 
Therefore we do not read that either £picurus, or that 
libertine school of Cyrene, or what the Cynic impudence 
uttered, was ever questioned by the laws. Neither is it 
recorded that the writings of those old comedians were 
suppressed, though the acting of them were forbid ; and 
that Plato commended the reading of Aristophanes, the 
loosest of them all, to his royal scholar Dionysius, is com- 
monly known, and may be excused, if \voV«j C^^-r^^osxss^c^-. 
as is reported, nightly studied so xnuo^i \)ftfc ^Axaa '*^i^^^^ 

A^ 
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and had the art to cleanse a scurrilous vehemence into the 
style of a rousing sermon. That other leading city of 
Greece, Lacedsemon, considering that Lycurgus, their 
lawgiver, was so addicted to elegant learning, as to have 
been the first that brought out of Ionia the scattered 
works of Homer, and sent the poet Thales from Crete, to 
prepare and mollify the Spartan surliness with his smooth 
songs and odes, the better to plant among them law and 
civility, it is to be wondered how museless and unbookish 
they were, minding nought but the feats of war. There 
needed no licensing of bocks among them, for they dis- 
liked all but their own laconic apothegms, and took a 
slight occasion to chase Archilochus out of their city, 
perhaps for composing in a higher strain than their own 
soldierly ballads and roundels could reach to : or if it were 
for his broad verses, they were not therein so cautious, 
but they were as dissolute in their promiscuous convers- 
ing ; whence Euripides affirms in Andromache, that their 
women were all unchaste. Thus much may give us light 
after what sort of books were prohibited among the Greeks. 
The Romans also, for many ages trained up only to a mili- 
tary roughness, resembling most the Lacedaemonian 
guise, knew of learning little but what their twelve 
tables, and the Pontific college, with their augurs and 
fiamins, taught them in religion and law ; so unacquainted 
with other learning, that when Cameades and Critolaus, 
with the Stoic Diogenes, coming ambassadors to Rome, 
took thereby occasion to give the city a taste of their 
philosophy, they were suspected for seducers by no less a 
man than Cato the censor, who moved it in the senate to 
dismiss them speedily, and to banish all such Attic babblers 
out of Italy. But Scipio and others of the noblest sena- 
tors withstood him and his old Sabin austerity ; honoured 
and admired the men; and the censor himself at last, in 
hia old age, fell to the study of that whereof before he was 
so scrupulous. And yet at the same time, Naevius and 
Plautus, the first Latin comedians, had filled the city with 
all the bon-owed scenes of Menander and Philemon. 
Then began to be considered there also what was to be 
done to libellous books and authors ; for Nsevius was 
quickly cast into prison for his unbridled pen, and 
released by the tribunes upon his recantation. We read 
also that libels were burnt, and the makers punished by 
Augustus, The like severity no doxxVit >n^'&w's>^^^\^«x!w^\. 
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were impiously written against their esteemed gods. Ex* 
cept in these two points, how the world went in books, 
the magistrate kept no reckoning. And therefore Lucre- 
tius without impeachment versifies his epicurism to Mem- 
mi us, and had the honour to be set forth the second time 
by Cicero, so great a father of the Commonwealth ; al- 
though himself disputes against that opinion in his own 
writings. Nor was the satirical sharpness or naked 
plainness of Lucilius, or Catullus, orFlaccus, by any order 
prohibited. And for matters of state, the story of Titus 
Livius, though it extolled that part which Pompey held, 
was not therefore suppressed by Octavius Caesar, of the 
other faction. But that Naso was by him banished in his 
old age, for the wanton poems of his youth, was but a 
mere covert of state over some secret cause ; and besides, 
the books were neither banished nor called in. From 
hence we shall meet with little else but tyranny in the 
Roman empire, that we may not marvel, if not so often 
bad, as good books were silenced. I shall therefore deem 
to have been large enough in producing what among the 
ancients was punishable to write, save only which, all 
other arguments were free to treat on. 

By this time the emperors were become Christians, 
whose discipline in this point I do not find to have been 
more severe than what was formerly in practice. The 
books of those whom they took to be grand heretics were 
examined, refuted and condemned in the general coun- 
cils ; and not till then were prohibited or burnt by au- 
thority of the emperor. As for the writings of heathen 
authors, unless they were plain invectives against Chris- 
tianity, as those of Porphyrins and Proclus, they met with 
no interdict that can be cited, till about the year 400, in 
a Carthaginian council, wherein bishops themselves w^ere 
forbid to read the books of Gentiles, but hei'esies they 
might read ; while others, long before them, on the con- 
trary, scrupled more the books of heretics tlian of Gen- 
tiles. And that the primitive councils and bishops were 
wont only to declare what books were not commendable, 
passing no further, but leaving it to each one's conscience 
to read or to lay by, till after the year 800, is observed 
already by Padre Paolo, the great unmasker of the Trent- 
ine Council. After which time the popes of Rome, 
engrossing what they pleased of pol\t\c«A. xv>\fe vcsXx^ •CJwev^ 
own hands, extended their domVmou o\e,T xsv^xk%» «s\<i»^ ''ss. 
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they liad before over their judgments, burning and pro- 
hibiting to be read what they fancied not ; yet sparing 
in their censures, and the books not many which they 
so dealt with ; till Martin the Fifth by his bull not only 
prohibited, but was the first that excommunicated the 
reading of heretical books ; for about that time Wicklif 
and Huss, growing terrible, were they who first drove 
the papal court to a stricter policy of prohibiting. Which 
course Leo the Tenth and his successors followed, until 
the Council of Trent and the Spanish Inquisition, en- 
gendering together, brought forth or perfected those 
catalogues and expurging indexes that rake through 
the entraik of many an old good author, with a violation 
worse than any could be offered to his tomb. Nor did 
they stay in matters heretical, but any subject that was 
not to their palate, they either condemned in a prohi- 
bition, or had it strait into the new purgatory oi an 
index. To fill up the measure of encroachment, their 
last invention was to ordain that no bode, pamphlet 
or paper should be printed (as if St. Peter had be- 
queathed them the keys of the press also, out of Para- 
aise), unless it were approved and licensed under the 
hands of two or three glutton friars. For examples- 
Let the Chancellor Cini be pleased to see if in this 
present work be contained aught that may withstand 
the printing. — Vincent Rahatta, Vicar of Florence. 

I have seen this present work, and find nothing athwart 
the Catholic faith and good manners : In witness 
whereof I have given, &c. — Nicola CinU Chancellor of 
Florence. 

Attending the precedent relation, it is allowed that 
this present work of JJavanzati may be printed. — Vin- 
cent Rabatta^ &c. 

It may be printed, July 16th. — Friar Simon Mmnpei 
d^^melia. Chancellor of the holy office in Florence. 

Sure they have a conceit, if he of the bottomless pit 
•had not long since broke prison, that this quadruple 
exorcism would bar him down. I fear their next design 
will be to get into their custody the licensing of that 
which they say Claudius intended, but went not through 
with. Vouchsafe to see another of their forms, the 
Roman stamp : 
Imj^rimatur^ If it seem good to the rev. Master of the 
ioJy palace. — Belcastro^ Vicegeieivl. 
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Imprimatur. — Friar J^icolo RodoJphi^ Master of the 
holy palace. 

Sometimes five Imprimaturs are seen together dia- 
logue-wise in the piatza of one title-page, compliment- 
ing and ducking each to other with their shaven reve- 
rences, whether the author, who stands by in perplexity 
at the foot of his epistle, shall to the press or to the 
sponge. -These are the pretty responsories, these are 
the dear antiphonies that so bewitched of late our pre- 
lates and their chaplains with the goodly echo they made, 
and besotted us to the gay imitation of a lordly impri- 
matur^ one from Lambeth-house, another from the west- 
end of Paul's,* so apishly Romanizing, that the word of 
command still was set down in Latin ; as if the learned 
grammatical pen that wrote it, would cast no ink without 
Latin ; or perhaps, as they thought, because no vulgar 
tongue was worthy to express the pure conceit of an 
imprimatur ; but rather, as I hope, for that our English, 
the language of men ever famous and foremost in the 
achievements of liberty, will not easily find servile letters 
enough to spell such a dictatory presumption englished. 
And thus ye have the inventors and the original of book«- 
licensing ripped up, and drawn as lineally as any pedi- 
gree. We have it not, that can be heard of, from any 
ancient state or polity or church; nor by any statute 
left us by our ancestors, elder or later; nor from the 
modern custom of any reformed city or church abroad ; 
but from the most anti-christian council and the most 
tyrannous inquisitix)n that ever inquired. Till then, books 
were ever as freely admitted into the world as any other 
birth ; the issue of the brain was no more stifled than 
the issue of the womb ; no envious Juno sat cross-legged 
over the nativity of any man's intellectual offspnng; 
but if it proved a monster, who denies but that it was 
justly burnt, or sunk into the sea? But that a book in 
worse condition than a peccant soul, should be to stand 
before a jury ere it be bom to the world, and undergo 
yet in darkness the judgment of Radamanth and his 
colleagues, ere it can pass the ferry backward into light, 
. i _— __ 

* Pursuant to the Decree of the Star-chamber in 1637, concern- 
ing the Press, all books of Divinity, Physic, Philosophy and Poetx^^ 
were to be licensed either by the AltchbY^o^ oi C^\v!vR.i>Q\a.^ , 'srt Sicsft. 
Bishop of London, or by Bubstituteft ol vWVs a.Y^S^D^.'o^^^^-— ^^^^' 
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was never heard before, till that mysterious iniquity, 
provoked and troubled at the first entrance of reforma- 
tion, souglit out new limbos and new hells wherein they 
mip^ht include our books also within the number of their 
damned. And this was the rare moi-sel so officiously 
snatched up, and so ill-favouredly imitated by our in- 
quisiturient bishops, and the attendant minorites their 
chaplains. That ye like not now these most certain 
authors of this licensinp^ order, and that all sinister in- 
tention was far distant from your thoughts when ye 
were importuned the passing it, all men who know 
the integrity of your actions, and how ye honour truth, 
will clear ye readily. 

But some will say. What though the inventors were 
bad, the thing for all that may be good ? It may so ; 
yet if that thing be no such deep invention, but ob- 
vious, and easy for any man to light on, and yet best 
and wisest commonwealths through all ages and occa- 
sions have forborne to use it, and falsest seducers and 
oppressors of men were the first who took it up, and to 
no otiier purpose but to obstruct and hinder the first 
approach of reformation; I am of those who believe it 
will be a harder alchymy then LuUius ever knew, to 
sublimate any good use out of such an invention. Yet 
this only is what I request to gain from this reason, 
that it may be held a dangerous and suspicious fruit, 
as certainly it deserves for the tree that bore it, until 
I can dissect one by one the properties it has. But I 
have first to finish, as was propounded, what is to be 
thought in general of reading books, whatever sort they 
be, and whether be more the benefit or the harm that 
thence proceeds. 

Not to insist upon the examples of Moses, Daniel and 
Paul, who were skilful in all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans and Greeks, which could not probably 
be without reading their books of all sorts, in Paul 
especially, who thought it no defilement to insert into 
holy Scripture the sentences of three Greek poets, and 
one of them a tragedian, the question was, notwith- 
standing, sometimes controverted among the primitive 
doctors, but with great odds on that side which afifirmed 
it both lawful and profitable, as was then evidently 
perceived, when Julian the apostate, and subtlest enemy 
to our faith, made a decree ioY\j\dd\Tv^ C»VmNA^w^ \Js«: 
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study of heathen learning ; for, said he, they wound us 
with our own weapons, and with our own arts and 
sciences they overcome us. And indeed the Christians 
were put so to their shifts by this crafty means, and so 
much in danger to decline into all ignorance, that the 
two Apollinarii were fain, as a man may say, to coin all 
the seven liberal sciences out of the Bible, reducing it 
into divers forms of omtions, poems, dialogues, even to 
the calculating of a new Christian grammar. But, saith 
the historian Socrates, the providence of God provided 
better than the industry of Apollinarius and his son, by 
taking away that illitei-ate law with the life of him who 
devised it. So great an injury they then held it to be 
deprived of Hellenick learning, and thought it a perse- 
cution more undermining, and secretly decaying the 
church, than the open cruelty of Decius or Dioclesian. 
And perhaps it was the same politic drift that the devil 
whipped St. Jerome in a lenten dream for reading 
Cicero ; or else it was a phantasm bred by the fever 
which had then seized him. For had an angel been his 
discipliner, unless it were for dwelling too much uix)n 
Ciceronianisms, and had chastized the reading, not the 
vanity, it had been plainly partial ; first, to correct him 
for grave Cicero, and not for scurril Plautus, whom he 
con^sses to have been reading not long before ; next, 
to correct him only, and let so many more ancient fathers 
wax old in those pleasant and florid studies without the lash 
of such a tutoring apparition ; insomuch that Basil 
teaches how some good use may be made of Margites, a 
sportful poem, not now extant, writ by Homer ; and 
why not then of Morgante, an Italian romance, much to 
the same purpose. But if it be agreed we shall be 
tried by visions, there is a vision recorded by Eusebius, 
far ancienter than this tale of Jerome, to the nun Eusto- 
chium, and besides has nothing of a fever in it. Dio- 
nysius Alexandrinus was, about the year 240, a person 
of great name in the church for piety and learning, who 
had wont to avail himself much against heretics by 
being conversant in their books; until a certain pres- 
byter laid it scrupulously to his conscience, how he durst 
venture himself among those defiling volumes. The 
worthy man, loath to give offence, fell into a new 
debate with himself what was to \i^ \>t\ss\wgc^\ ^Xn^xn. 
suddenly a vision sent from God, \x V& V\^ o^^ e^^aKSs 
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that 80 avers it, confirmed him in these words: Read 
any books whatever come to thy hands, for thou art suf- 
ficient both to judge aright and to examine each matter* 
To this revelation he assented the sooner, as he con- 
fesses, because it was answerable to that of the Apostle 
to the Thessalonians, Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good. And he might have added another re- 
markable saying of the same author — To the pure, all 
things are pure; not only meats and drinks, but all 
kind of knowledge, whether of good or evil ; the know- 
ledge cannot defile, nor consequently the books, if the 
will and conscience be not defiled. For books are as 
meats and viands are ; some of good, some of evil sub- 
stance; and yet God in that unapocryphal vision said, 
without exception. Rise, Peter, kill and eat, leaving the 
choice to each man's discretion. Wholesome meats, to a 
vitiated stomach, differ little or nothing Srom unwhole- 
some ; and best books to a naughty mind are not un^ 
appliable to occasions of evil. Bad meats will scarce 
breed good nourishment in the healthiest concoction ; but 
herein the difference is of bad books, that they to a dis- 
creet and judicious reader serve in many respects to 
discover, to confute, to forewarn, and to illustrate. 
Whereof what better witness can ye expect I slioulfl 
produce, than one of your own now sitting in Paiiia* 
ment, the chief of learned men reputed in this land, Mr. 
Selden, whose volume of natural and national laws 
proves, not only by great authorities brought together, 
but by exquisite reasons and theorems almost mathema- 
tically demonstrative, that all opinions, yea errors, known, 
read and collated, are of main service and assistance 
toward the speedy attainment of what is truest. J 
conceive, therefore, that when God did enlarge the 
universal diet of man's body, saving ever the rules of 
temperance, he then also, as before, left arbitrary the diet- 
ing and repasting of our minds; as wherein every mature 
man might have to exercise his own leading capacity. 
How great a virtue is temperance, how much of mpment 
through the whole life of man ! yet God commits the 
managing of so great a trust, without particular law or 
prescription, wholly to the demeanour of every grown 
man. And therefore when he himself tabled the Jews 
from heaven, that omer which, was every man's daily 
portion of manna, is computed to \ia.v^\i€i«ii TSiot^ \Jwml 
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might have well sufficed the heartiest feeder thrice a9 
many meals. For those actions which enter into a man, 
rather than issue out of him, and therefore defile not, 
God uses not to captivate under a perpetual childhood of 
prescription, but trusts him with the gift of reason to be his 
own chooser; there were but little work left for preaching, 
if la wand compulsion should grow so fast upon those things 
which heretofore were governed only by exhortation. 
Solomon informs us, that much reading is a weariness to 
the flesh : but neither he nor other inspired author tells 
us that such or such reading is unlawful ; yet certainly, 
had God thought good to limit us herein, it had been 
much more expedient to have told us what was unlawful, 
tlian what was wearisome. As for the burning of those 
Ephesian books by St. Paul's converts, it is replied, the 
books were magic, the Syriac so renders them. It was a 
private act, a voluntary act, and leaves us to a volun- 
tary imitation : the men, in remorse, burnt those books 
which were their own ; the magistrate by this example ia 
not appointed : these men practised the books, another 
might perhaps have read them in some sort usefully.. 
Good and evil, we know, in the field of this world, grow 
up together almost inseparably; and the knowledge of 
good is so involved and interwoven with the knowledge 
of evil, and in so many cunning resemblances hardly to 
be discerned, that those confused seeds which were im- 
posed on Psyche, as an incessant labour to cull out and 
sort asunder, were not more intermixed. It was from 
out the rind of one apple tasted that the knowledge of 
good and evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped 
forth into the world. And perhaps this is that doom 
which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil, that is to 
say, of knowing good by evil. As therefore the state of 
man now is, what wisdom can there be to choose, what 
continence to forbear, without the knowledge of evil? 
He that can apprehend and consider vice, with all her 
baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet dis- 
tinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is 
the true wayfaring Christian. I cannot praise a fugi- 
tive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 
tl^at never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be rui\ 
for, not without dust and heat. X^^ux^^^ ^^\^y\\n%^^'^ 
innocence into the world, we \it\xi^ vco^vsxvV^ \scckOcv ^^:^- 
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ther : that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what 
is contrary. That virtue therefore which is but a young- 
ling in the contemplation of evil, and knows not the 
utmost that vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, 
is but a blank virtue, not a pure ; her whiteness is but 
an excremental whiteness; which was the reason why 
our sage and serious poet, Spenser, whom I dare be 
known to think a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas, 
describing true temperance under the person of Guion, 
brings him in with his palmer through the cave of mam- 
mon, and the bower of earthly bliss, that he might see and 
know, and yet abstain. Since, therefore, the knowledge 
and survey of vice is in this world so necessary to the con- 
stituting of human virtue, and the scanning of error to 
the cohfirmation of truth, how can we more safely, and 
with less danger, scout into the regions of sin and fal- 
sity, than by reading all manner of tractates, and hearing 
all manner of reason ? And this is the benefit which may 
be had of books promiscuously read. But of the harn^ 
that may result hence, three kinds are usually reckoned. 
First, is feared the infection that may spread ; but then 
all human learning and controversy in religious points 
must remove out of the world, yea the Bible itself ; for 
that ofttimes relates blasphemy not nicely; it describes 
the carnal sense of wicked men not unelegantly; it 
brings in holiest men passionately murmuring against Pro- 
vidence, through all the arguments of Epicurus ; in other 
great disputes it answers dubiously and darkly to the 
common reader : and ask a Talmudist what ails the mo- 
desty of his marginal Keri, that Moses and all the prophets 
cannot persuade him to pronounce the textual Chetiv. 
For these causes we all know the Bible itself put by the 
Papist into the fii*st rank of prohibited books. The an- 
cientiest Fathers must be next removed, as Clement of 
Alexandria, and that Eusebian book of evangelic pre- 
paration, transmitting our ears through a hoard of Hea- 
thenish obscenities to receive the Gospel. Who finds not 
that Irenseus, Epiphanius, Jerom and others, discover 
more heresies than they well confute, and that oft for 
heresy which is the truer opinion? Nor boots it to say 
for these and all the Heathen writei's of greatest infec- 
don, if it must be thought so, with whom is bound up the 
life of human learning, thai tlae^ vj\\X \xv ^w \yiskrvown 
tongue, 80 long as we are suie l\\Qse \a.xv^\\^%^^ ^\^Vtvw?tv 
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as well to the worst of men, who are both most able and 
most diligent to instil the poison they suck, first into the 
courts of princes, acquainting them with the choicest 
delights and criticisms of sin. As perhaps did that Petro- 
nius, whom Nero called his arbiter, the master of his 
revels; and that notorious ribald of Arezzo, dreaded, and 
yet dear to the Italian courtiers. I name not him for pos- 
terity's sake, whom Harry the Eighth named in merriment 
his Vicar of Hell. By which compendious way, all the 
contagion that foreign books can infuse will find a passage 
to the people far easier and shorter than an Indian voy- 
age, though it could be sailed either by the north of Ca- 
taio eastward, or of Canada westward, while our Spanish 
licensing gags the English press never so severely. But, 
on the other side, that infection which is from books of 
controversy in religion, is more doubtful and dangerous 
to the learned than to the ignorant ; and yet those books 
must be permitted, untouched by the licenser. It will be 
hard to instance where any ignorant man hath been ever 
seduced by a Papistical book in English, unless it were 
commended and expounded to him by some of that clergy j; 
and, indeed, all such tractates, whether false or true, are, 
as the Prophecy of Isaiah was to the Eunuch, not to be 
understood without a guide. But, of our priests and 
doctors, how many have been corrupted by studying the 
comments of Jesuits and Sorbonists ; and how fast they 
could transfuse that corruption into the people, our expe- 
rience is both late and sad. It is not forgot, since the 
acute and distinct Ar mini us was perverted merely by the 
peinising of a nameless discourae, written at Delf, which 
at first he took in hand to confute. Seeing therefore that 
those books, and those in great abundance, which are 
likeliest to taint both life and doctrine, cannot be sup- 
pressed without the fall of learning, and of all ability in 
disputation ; and that these books of either sort are most 
and soonest catching to the learned, from whom, to the 
common people, whatever is heretical or dissolute may 
quickly be conveyed, and that evil manners are as per- 
fectly learnt without books a thousand other ways which 
cannot be stopped, and evil doctrine not with books can 
propagate, except a teacher guide, which he might also do 
without writing, and so beyond prohibiting'^ I ^bxa. ^^x 
able to unfold how this* cauleYous etvXe\\)Yvs»^ oWnj^^^^^-v^ 
can be exempted from the numbeT oi N^va ^xi.^Sxxv^^'^'^'^^^ 
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attempts. And he who were pleasantly disposed, could 
not well avoid to liken it to the exploit of that gallant man 
who thought to pound up the crows by shutting his park 
gate. Besides another inconvenience, if learned men be 
me first receivers out of books, and dispreaders both of 
vice and error, how shall the licensers themselves be con- 
fided in, unless we can confer upon them or they assume 
to themselves, above all others in the land, the grace of 
infallibility and uncorruptedness ? And again, if it be 
true that a wise man, like a good refiner, can gather gold 
out of the drossest volume, and that a fool will be a fool 
with the best book, yea or without book ; there is no rea- 
son that we should deprive a wise man of any advantage 
to bis wisdom, while we seek to restrain from a fool 
that which, being restrained, will be no hindrance to his 
folly. For if there should be so much exactness always 
used to keep that from him which is unfit for his reading, 
we should, in the judgment of Aristotle not only, but of 
Solomon and of our Saviour, not vouchsafe him good pre- 
cepts, and by consequence not willingly admit him to good 
books ; as bebg certain that a wise man will make better 
use of an idle pamphlet than a fool will do of sacred 
Scripture. 

It is next alleged, we must not expose ourselves to 
temptations without necessity ; and next to that, not em- 
ploy our time in vain things. To both these objections 
one answer will serve, out of the grounds already laid, 
that to all men such books are not temptations nor vani- 
ties, but useful drugs and materials wherewith to temper 
and compose effective and strong medicines, which man^s 
life cannot want. The rest, as children and childish men, 
who have not the art to qualify and prepare these work- 
ing minerals, well may be exhorted to forbear ; but hin- 
dered forcibly they cannot be, by all the liceftising that 
sainted inquisition could ever yet contrive ; which is what 
I promised to deliver next : that this order of licensing 
conduces nothing to the end for which it was framed, ana 
hath almost prevented me, by being clear already, while 
thus much hath been explaining. See the ingenuity of 
Truth, who, when she gets a free and willing hand, opens 
herself faster than the pace of method and discourse can 
overtake her ! It was the task which I began with, to 
shew that no nation or well-mstVtwled ^t«it^, it they valued 
books at ally did ever use thia way o^ YvG^xvivcv^^ «xA \\. 
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might be answered, that this is a piece of prudence lately 
discovered. To which I return, that as it was a thing 
slight and obvious to think on, so if it had been difficult to 
find out, there wanted not among them long since who 
suggested such a course ; which they not following, leave 
us a pattern of their judgment, that it was not the not 
knowing, but the not approving, which was the cause of 
their not using it. Plato, a man of high authority indeed, 
but least of all for his commonwealth, in the book of his 
laws, which no city ever yet received, fed his fancy with 
making many edicts to his airy burgomastera, which they, 
who otherwise admire him, wish had been rather buried 
and excused in the genial cups of an academic night- 
sitting. By which laws he seems to tolerate no kind of 
learning, but by unalterable decree, consisting most of 
practical traditions, to the attainment whereof a library of 
smaller bulk than his own Dialogues would be abundant. 
And there also enacts that no poet should so much as read 
to any private man what he had written, until the judges 
and law-keepers had seen it and allowed it; but that 
Plato meant this law peculiarly to that commonwealth 
which he had imagined, and to no other, is evident. Why 
was he not else a lawgiver to himself, but a transgressor, 
and to be expelled by his own magistrates ; both for the 
wanton epigrams and dialogues which he made, and his 
perpetual reading of Sophron, Mimus, and Aristophanes, 
books of grossest infamy, and also for commending the 
latter of them, though he were the malicious libeller of 
his chief friends, to be read by the tyrant Dionysius, who 
had little need of such trash to spend his time on ? But 
that he knew this licensing of poems had reference and 
dependence to many other provisoes there set down in 
his fancied republic, which in this world could have no 
place ; and so neither he himself, nor any magistrate ot 
city ever imitated that course, which, taken apart from 
those other collateral injunctions, must needs be vain and 
fruitless. For if they fell upon one kind of strictness, 
unless their care were equal to regulate all other things of 
like aptness to corrupt the mind, that single endeavour 
they knew would be but a fond labour; to shut and 
fortify one gate against corruption, and be necessitated to 
leave others round about wide open. If we think to 
regulate printing, thereby to rectify \xi«ixaket^^^^ xss»j^ 
regulate all recreations and paatimeB, «3X^^S& ^^v^P^Ss^ 
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to man. No music must be heard, no song be set or 
sung, but what is grave and Doric. There must be 
licensing dancers, that no gesture, motion or deportment 
be taught our youth but what by their allowance shall be 
thought honest ; for such Plato was provided of. It will 
ask more than the work of twenty licensers to examine 
all the lutes, the violins and the guitars in every bouse ; 
they must not be suffered to prattle as they do, but must 
be licensed what they may say. And who shall silence 
all the airs and madrigals that whisper softness in cham- 
bers ? The windows also and the balconies must be 
thought on ; there are shrewd books with dangerous 
frontispieces set to sale ; who shall prohibit them — shall 
twenty licensers ? The villages also must have their visit- 
ors to inquire what lectures the bagpipe and the rebbeck 
reads even to the ballatry, and the gamut of every muni- 
cipal fiddler, for these are the countryman's arcadias, and 
his monte mayors. Next, what more national corruption, 
for which England hears ill abroad, than household glut- 
tony ; who shall be the rectors of our daily rioting ? and 
what shall be done to inhibit the multitudes that fre- 
quent those houses where drunkenness is sold and har- 
boured? Our garments also should be referred to the 
licensing of some more sober work-masters, to see them 
cut into a less wanton garb. Who shall regulate all the 
mixed conversation of our youth, male and female, toge- 
ther, as is the fashion of this country — who shall still 
appoint what shall be discoursed, what presumed, and no 
further? Lastly, who shall forbid and separate all idle 
resort, all evil company ? These things will be, and must 
be ; but how they shall be less hurtful, how less enticing, 
herein consists the grave and governing wisdom of a 
state. To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and 
Utopian polities, which never can be drawn into use, will 
hot mend our condition ; but to ordain wisely as in this 
world of evil, in the midst whereof God hath placed us 
unavoidably. Nor is it Plato's licensing of books will do 
this, which necessarily pulls along with it so many other 
kinds of licensing, as will make us all both ridiculous 
and weary, and yet frustrate ; but those unwritten, or at 
least unconstraining laws of virtuous education, religious 
and civil nurture, which Plato there mentions as the 
bonds and ligaments of the commonwealth, the pillars 
and the sustainers of every wnUeii «\,«l\.aiV^\ \\\^^^ they be 
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which will bear chief sway in such matters as these, when 
all licensing will be easily eluded. Impunity and remiss- 
ness for certain are the bane of a commonwealth, but 
here the great art lies to discern in what the law is to bid 
restraint and punishment, and in what things persuasion 
only is to work. If every action which is good or evil 
in man at ripe years were to be under pittance and pre- 
scription and compulsion, what were virtue but a name, 
what praise could be then due to wfell-doing, what gram- 
mercy* to be sober, just or continent ? Many there be 
that complain of Divine Providence for suffering Adam 
to transgress : foolish tongues ! when God gave him rea- 
son, he gave him freedom to choose, for reason is but 
choosing ; he had been else a mere artificial Adam, such 
an Adam as he is in the motions.f We ourselves esteem 
not of that obedience, or love, or gift, which is of force: 
God therefore left him free ; set before him a provoking 
object, ever almost in his eyes; herein consisted his 
merit, herein the right of his reward, the praise of his 
abstinence. Wherefore did he create passions within us, 
pleasures round about us, but that these, rightly tem- 
pered, are the very ingredients of virtue? They are not 
skilful considerers of human things, who imagine to 
remove sin by removing the matter of sin; for, oesides 
that it is a huge heap increasing under the very act of 
diminishing, though some part of it may for a time bo 
withdrawn from some persons, it cannot from all, in such 
an universal thing as books are ; and when this is done, 
yet the sin remains entire. Though ye take from a co- 
vetous man all his treasure, he has yet one jewel left — ye 
cannot bereave him of his covetousness. Banish all objects 
of lust, shut up all youth into the severest discipline that 
can be exercised in any hermitage, ye cannot make them 
chaste, that came not thither so : such great care and 
wisdom is required to the right managing of this point. 
Suppose we could expel sin by this means ; look how 
much we thus expel of sin, so much we expel of virtue : 
for the matter of them both is the same ; remove that and 
ye remove them both alike. This justifies the high Pro- 
vidence of God, who though he command us temper- 



* Great thanks. — Eds, 
t Puppet-plays. — Eds. 
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ance, justice, continence, yet pours out before us, even 
to a profuseness, all desirable tnin^, and gives us minds 
tbat can wander beyond all limit and satiety. Why 
should we then affect a rigour contrary to the manner of 
God and of nature, by abridging or scanting those means, 
which books, freely permitted, are, both to the trial of 
virtue and the exercise of truth ? It would be better done 
to learn that the law must needs be frivolous which goes 
to restrain things uncertainly, and yet equally working to 
good and to evil. And were I the chooser, a dram of 
well-doing should be preferred before many times as much 
the forcible hindrance of evil-doing. For God sure es- 
teems the growth and completing of one virtuous person, 
more than the restraint of ten vicious. And albeit, what- 
ever thing we hear or see, sitting, walking, travelling or 
conversing, may be fitly called our book, and is of the 
same effect that writings are ; yet grant the thing to be pro- 
hibited were only books, it appears that this order hither- 
to is far insufficient to the end which it intends. Do we 
not see, not once or oftener, but weekly, that continued 
court-libel against the Parliament and city,* printed, as the 
wet sheets can witness, and dispersed among us, for all that 
licensing can do ? Yet this is the prime service, a man 
would think, wherein this order should give proof of itself. 
If it were executed , you will say. But certain, if execution 
be remiss or blindfold now, and in this particular, what 
will it be hereafter, and in other books ? If then the order 
shall not be vain and frustrate, behold a new labour. Lords 
and Commons ; ye must repeal and proscribe all scanda- 
lous and unlicensed books already printed and divulged, 
after ye have drawn them up into a list, that all may know 
which are condemned and which not ; and ordain that no 
foreign books be delivered out of custody till they have 
been read over. This office will require the whole time 
of not a few overseers, and those no vulgar men. There 
be also books which are partly useful and excellent, partly 
culpable and pernicious ; this work will ask as many more 
officials to make expurgations and expunctions, that the 
commonwealth of learning be not damnified. In fine, 
when the multitude of books increase upon their hands, 
ye must be fain to catalogue all those printers who are 



* The "Mercurius Aulictis," ip\i\iVi^e^^fe%VL>j b^ Sir John Birken- 
head, in support of the Royntl caMse ^i^aaDsX \5afc '^^^^waso^..— Ea*. 
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found frequently offending, and forbid the importation of 
their whole suspected typography^ In a word, that this 
your order may be exact and not deficient, ye must re- 
form it perfectly according to the model of Trent and 
Sevil, which I know ye abhor to do. Yet though ye 
should condescend to this, which God forbid, the order 
still would be but fruitless and defective to that end 
whereto ye meant it. If to prevent sects and schisms, 
who is so unread or so uncatechised in story that hath not 
heard of many sects refusing books as a hindrance, and 
preserving their doctrine unmixt for many ages, only by 
unwritten traditions ? The Christian faith, wr that was 
once a schism, is not unknown to have spread all over 
Asia, ere any Gospel or Epistle was seen in writing. If 
the amendment of manners be aimed at, look into Italy 
and Spain, whether those places be one scruple the better, 
the honester, the wiser, the chaster, since all the inquisi- 
tional rigour that hath been executed upon books. 

Another reason whereby to make it plain that this 
order will miss the end it seeks, consider ^by the quality 
which ought to be in every licenser. It cannot be denied, 
but that he who is made judge to sit upon the birth or 
death of books, whether they may be wafted into this 
world or not, had need to be a man above the common 
measure, both studious, learned and judicious; there 
may b^ else no mean mistakes in the censure of what is 
passable or not ; which is also no mean injury. If he be 
of such worth as behoves him, there cannot be a more 
tedious and unpleasing journey work, a greater loss of 
time levied upon his head, than to be made the perpetual 
reader of unchosen books and pamphlets, ofttimes huge 
volumes. There is no book that is acceptable, unless at 
certain seasons ; but to be enjoined the reading of that 
at all times, and ill a hand scarce legible, whereof three 
pages would not down at any time in the fairest print, is 
an imposition which I cannot believe how he that values 
time and his own studies, or is but of a sensible nostril, 
should be able to endure. In this one thing I crave leave 
of the present licensers to be pardoned for so thinking; 
who doubtless took this office up, looking on it through 
their obedience to the Parliament, whose command, per- 
haps, made all things seem easy and unlaboriQu& V^ 
them; but that this short trial lva\.\\ -w^^fve.^ ^^tsv wiX 
alreadj, their own expressions wid eiLC\j&«i^V>^^'s*^^''*^*'^ 
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make 80 many journeys to solicit their license, are testi- 
mony enough. Seeing, therefore, those who now possess 
the employment, hy all evident signs wish themselves 
well rid of it, and that no man of worth, none that is 
not a plain unthrift of his own hours, is ever likely to 
succeed them, except he mean to put himself to the salary 
of a press-corrector, we may easily foresee what kind of 
licensers we are to expect hereafter, either ignorant, im- 
perious and remiss, or hasely pecuniary. This is what I 
had to shew wherein this order cannot conduce to that 
end whereof it bears the intention. 

I lastly proceed from the no good it can do, to the 
manifest hurt it causes, in being first the . greatest dis- 
couragement and affront that can be offered to learning 
and to learned men. It was the complaint and lamenta- 
tion of prelates, upon every least breath of a motion to 
remove pluralities and distribute more equally church 
revenues, that then all learning would be for ever dashed 

' and discouraged. But as for that opinion, I never found 
cause to think that the tenth part of learning stood or 
fell with the clergy : nor could I ever but hold it for a 
sordid and unworthy speech of any Churchman who had 
a competency left him. If therefore ye be loath to dis- 
hearten utterly and discontent, not the mercenary crew 
of false pretenders to learning, but the free and inge- 
nuous sort of such as evidently were bom to study, and 
love learning for itself, not for lucre, or any other end, 
but the service of God and of truth, and perhaps that 
lasting fame and perpetuity of praise which God and 
good men have consented shall be the reward of those 
whose published labour ad\ ance the good of mankind ; 
then know, that so far to distrust the judgment and the 
honesty of one who hath but a common repute in learn- 
ing, and never yet offended, as not to count him fit to 
print his mind without a tutor and examiner, lest he 
should drop a schism or something of corruption, is the 

. gi'eatest displeasure and indignity to a free and knowing , 
spirit that can be put upon him. What advantage is it 
to be a man, over it is to be a boy at school, if we have 
only escaped the ferular, to come under the fescu of an 
imprimatur f if serious arid elaborate writings, as if 
they were no more than the theme of a gi*ammar-lad 

under his pedagogue, musl noX \ie MVXexed without the 

cursory eyes of a temporam^ w\^ ^:L\aTK^«ml\xv^ \!l- 
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censer. He who is not trusted with his own actions, his drift 
not being known to be evil, and standing to the hazard of 
law and penalty, has no great argument to think himself 
reputed in the commonwealth wherein he was bom for 
other than a fool or a foreigner. When a man writes to 
the world, he summons up all his reason and deliberation 
to assist him ; he searches, meditates, is industrious, and 
likely consults and confers with his judicious friends ; 
after all which done, he takes himself to be informed in 
what he writes, as well as any that writ before him ; if in 
this, the most consummate act of his fidelity and ripeness, 
no years, no industry, no former proof of his abilities 
can bring him to that state of maturity, as not to be still 
mistrusted and suspected, unless he carry all his consi- 
derate diligence, all his midnight watchings, and expense 
of Pallad'ian oil, to the hasty view pf an unleisured 
licenser, perhaps much his younger, perhaps far his inferior 
in judgment, perhaps one who never knew the labour of 
book- writing, and if he be not repulsed or slighted, must 
appear in print like a puny* with his guardian, and his 
censor's hand on the back of his title to be his bail and 
surety that he is no idiot or seducer ; it cannot be but a 
dishonour and derogation to the author, to the book, to 
the privilege and dignity of learning. And what if the 
author shall be one so copious of fancy, as to have many 
things well worth the adding come into his mind after 
licensing, while the book is yet under the press, which 
not seldom happens to the best and diligentest writers ; 
and that perhaps a dozen times in one book ? The printer 
dares not go beyond his licensed copy; so often then 
must the author trudge to his leave-giver, that those his 
new insertions may be viewed; and many a jaunt will be 
made ere that licenser, for it must be the same man, can 
either be found or found at leisure; meanwhile, either 
the press must stand still, which is no small damage, or 
the author lose his accuratest thoughts, and send the 
book furth worse than he had made it, which to a diligent 
writer is ihe greatest melancholy and vexation that Can 
befal. And how can a man teach with authority, which 
is the life of teaching ; how can he be a doctor in his 
book as he ought to be, or else had better be silent. 



* A mlnox. — Eds. 
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whenas all he teaches, all he delivers, is but under the 
tuition, under the correction of his patriarchal licenser, 
to blot or alter what precisely accords not with the hide- 
bound humour which he calls his judgment? When every 
acute reader, upon the first sight of a pedantic license, 
will be ready with these like words, to ding the book a 
quoit's distance from him — I hate a pupil teacher,! endure 
not an instructor that comes to me under the wardship of 
an overseeing fist ! I know nothing of the licenser, but 
that I have his own hand here for his arrogance ; who 
shall warrant me his judgment ? The state, Sir, replies 
the stationer ; but has a quick return — ^The state shall be 
my governors, but not my critics ; they may be mistaken 
in the choice of a licenser, as easily as this licenser may 
be mistaken in an author: this is some common stuff; 
and he might add from Sir Francis BacotL, That i^uch 
authorized hooks 0ffre hut the langtmge of the timeb\ 
For though a licenser should happen to be judicious more 
than ordinary, which will be a great jeopardy of the next 
succession, yet his very office and his commission enjoins 
him to let pass nothing but what is vulgarly received 
already. Nay, which is more lamentable, if the work of 
any deceased author, though never so famous in his life- 
time, and even to this day, comes to their hands for license 
to be printed or reprinted, if there be found in his book 
one sentence of a venturous edge, uttered in the height 
of zeal, (and who knows whether it might not be the 
dictate of a Divine Spirit ?^ yet not suiting with every 
low decrepid humour of their own, though it were Knox 
himself, the refoimer of a kingdom, that spake it, they 
will not pardon him their dash : the sense of that great 
man shall to all posterity be lost, for the fearfulness or 
the presumptuous rashness of a perfunctory licenser. 
And to what an author this violence hath been latelv 
done, and in what book of greatest consequence to be 
faithfully published, I could now instance, but shall for- 
bear till a more convenient season. Yet if these things 
be not resented seriously and timely by them who have 
the remedy in their power, but that such iron-moulds as 
these should have authority to gnaw out the choicest 
. periods of exquisitest books, and to commit such a trea- 
cherous fraud against the orphan remainders of worthiest 
men after death, the more soixo^ ^WV \i^Votic to that 
hapless race of men whose m\8ioiX\mft*\X Ha \.<i^vq^ \i:c^- 
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derstanding. Henceforth let no man care to learn, or 
care to be more than worldly wise ; for certainly in higher 
matters to be ignorant and slothful, to be a common 
steadfast dunce, will be the only pleasant life, and only 
in request. 

And as it is a particular discs teem of every knowing 
person alive, and most injurious to the written labours 
and monuments of the dead, so to me it seems an under- 
valuing and vilifying of the whole nation. I cannot set 
so light by all the invention, the art, the wit, the grave 
and solid judgment which is in England, as that it can 
be comprehended in any twenty capacities, how good 
soever ; much less that it should not pass except their 
superintendence be over it, except it be sifted and 
strained with their strainers, that it should be uncurrent 
without their manual stamp. Truth and understanding 
are not such wares as to be monopolized and traded in 
by tickets, and statutes, and standards. We must not 
think to make a staple commodity of all the knowledge 
in the land, to mark and license it like our broad-cloth 
and our wool-packs. What is it but a servitude like that 
imposed by the Philistines, not to be allowed the sharpen- 
ing of our own axes and coulters, but we must repair 
from all quarters to twenty licensing forges ! Had any 
one written and divulged erroneous things and scanda- 
lous to honest life, misusing and forfeiting the esteem had 
of his reason among men, if after conviction this only 
censure was adjudged him, that he should never hence- 
forth write but what were first examined by an appointed 
officer, whose hand should be annexed to pass his credit 
for him, that now he might be safely read, it could not 
be apprehended less than a disgraceful punishment. 
Whence to include the whole nation, and those that 
never yet thus offended, under such a diffident and sus- 
pectful prohibition, may plainly be understood what a 
disparagement it is. So much the more, whenas debtors 
and delinquents may walk abroad without a keeper, but 
unoflTensive books must not stir forth without a visible 
gaoler in their title. Nor is it to the common people 
less than a reproach ; for if we be so jealous over them, 
as that we dare not trust them with an English pamphlet, 
what do we but censure them for a giddy, vicious and 
ungrounded people, in such a sick and "v^;^ 9i'«^ax^ ^^ 
faith and discretion, as to be a\Ae to \.«^^w^ xio'^fiiivas^^'^'^^ 
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but through the pipe of a licenser I That this is care or 
love of them, we cannot pretend, whenas in those popish 
places where the laity are most hated and despised, the 
same strictness is used over them. Wisdom we cannot 
call it, because it stops but one breach of license, nor 
that neither ; whenas those corruptions which it seeks 
to prevent, break in faster at other doors which cannot 
be shut. 

And in conclusion, it reflects to the disrepute of our 
ministers also, of whose labours we should hope better, 
and of the proficiency which their flock reaps by them, 
than that afler all this light of the Gospel which is, and 
is to be, and all this continued preaching, they should be 
still frequented with such an unprincipled, unedified and 
laick rabble, as that the whiff of every new pamphlet 
should stagger them out of their catechism and Chris- 
tian walking. This may have much reason to discourage 
the ministers, when such a low conceit is had of all their 
exhortations, and the benefiting of their hearers, as that 
they, are not thought fit to be turned loose to three sheets 
of paper without a licenser, that all the sermons, all the 
lectures preached, printed, vented in such numbers and 
such volumes, as have now well-nigh made all other 
books unsaleable, should not be armour enough against 
one single Enchiridion, without the Castle St. Angelo of 
an imprimatur. 

And lest some should persuade ye, Lords and Com- 
mons, that these arguments of learned men's discourage- 
ment at this your order, are mere flourishes, and not 
real, I could recount what I have seen and heard in other 
countries, where this kind of inquisition tyrannizes ; 
when I have sat among their learned men, for that honour 
I had, and been counted happy to be born in such a 
place of philosophic freedom as they supposed England 
was, while themselves did nothing but bemoan the ser- 
vile condition into which learning amongst them was 
brought : that this was it which had damped the glory of 
the Italian wits ; that nothing had been there written now 
these many years but flattery and fustian. There it was 
that I found and visited the famous Galileo, grown old, 
a prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking in astronomy 
otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican licensers 
thought. And though I knew that England then was 
groaning Joudest under the pTe\al\c«\ ^oVa, xw^^^xlheless 
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I took it as a pledge of future happiness, that other na-^ 
tions were so persuaded of her liberty. Yet was it be- 
yond my hope that those worthies were then breathing ' 
in her air, who should be her leaders to such a deliver- 
ance as shall never be forgotten by any revolution of 
time that this world hath to finish. When that wsus once 
begun, it was as little in my fear, that what words of 
complaint I heard among learned men of other parts 
uttered against the Inquisition, the same I should hear 
by as learned men at home uttered in time of Parliament 
against an order of licensing ; and that so generally, that 
when I had disclosed myself a companion of their dis- 
content, I might say, if without envy, that he whom an 
honest quaestorship had endeared to the Sicilians, was 
not more by them importuned against Verres, than the 
favourable opinion which J had among many who honour 
ye, and are known and respected by ye, loaded me with 
entreaties and persuasions, that I would not despair to 
lay together that which just reason should bring into my 
mind toward the removal of an undeserved thraldom 
upon learning. That this is not therefore the disburden- 
ing of a particular fancy, but the common grievance of 
all those who had prepared their minds and studies abov« 
the vulgar pitch to advance truth in others, and from 
others to entertain it, thus much may satisfy. And iu 
their name I shall for neither friend nor foe conceal 
what the general murmur is ; that if it come to inquisi- 
tioning again and licensing, and that we are so timorous 
of ourselves, and so suspicious of all men, as to fear each 
book, and the shaking of every leaf, before we know 
what the contents are ; if some who but of late were 
little better than silenced from preaching, shall come now 
to silence us from reading, except what they please, it 
cannot be guessed what is mtended by some but a second 
tyranny over learning ; and will soon put it out of con- 
troversy that bishops and presbyters are the same to us 
both name and thing.* That those evils of prelaty which 



* Milton was as much alive to the intolerance of the Presbyterians 
as of the Prelatists. In his poem, *' On the New Forcers of Con- 
science, under the Long Parliament/' he expresses his indignation 
and contempt of these intolerants — 

Men, whose life, learning, Cedth and pure intent 
Would have been held ixi^ig)^ ©elVjfceia^wvfitt.'^^xik., 
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before from five or six and twenty sees were distribu- 
lively charged upon the whole people, will now light 
wholly upon learning, is not obscure to us : whenas now 
the pastor of a smcdl unlearned parish on the sudden 
shall be exalted archbishop over a large diocese of 
books, and yet not remove, but keep his other cure too, 
a mystical pluralist. He who but of late cried down the 
sole ordination of every novice bachelor of art, and 
denied sole jurisdiction t)ver the simplest parishioner, 
shall now at home, in his private chair, assume both these 
over worthiest and excellentest books and ablest authors 
that write them. This is not the covenants and protesta- 
tions that we have made ; this is not to put down prelaty ; 
this is but to chop an episcopacy ; this is but to translate 
the palace Metropolitan from one kind of dominion into 
another ; this is but an old canonical slight of commuting 
our penance. To startle thus betimes at a mere unli- 
censed pamphlet, will, after a while, be afraid of every 
conventicle ; and a while after, will make a conventicle of 
every Christian meeting. But I am certain that a state 
governed by the rules of justice and fortitude, or a church 
built and founded upon the rock of faith and true know- 
ledge, cannot be so pusillanimous. While things are yet 
not constituted in religion, that freedom of writing should 
be restrained by (a discipline imitated from the prelates, 
and learnt by them from the Inquisition, to shut us up all 
again into the breast of a licenser, must needs give cause 
of doubt and discouragement to all learned and religious 
men. Who cannot but discern the fineness of this poli- 
tic drift, and who are the contrivers ? that while bishops 
were to be baited down, then all presses might be open ; 
it was the people's birthright and' privilege in time of 
Parliament, it was the breaking forth of light. But now,' 
the bishops abrogated and voided out of the Church, as 
if our reformation sought no more but to make room for 
others into their seats under another name, the episcopal 
arts begin to bud again ; the cruise of truth must run no 
more oil; liberty of printing must be enthralled again 



Must now be named and printed Heretics, 

By shallow Edwards, and Scotch what d'ye call. 

The conclndmg line is an echo of the sentence above — 
New Presbyter is but 0\4 Pm*l -wnV-W^gft. — £d«. 
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under a prelatical commission of twenty ; the privilege 
of the people nullified ; and, which is worse, the freedom 
of learning must groan again, and to her old fetters ; all 
this the Parliament yet sitting. Although their own late 
arguments and defences against the prelates might re- 
member them, that this obstructing violence meets for 
the most part with an event utterly opposite to the end 
which it drives at: instead of suppressing sects and 
schisms, it raises them and invests them with a reputai* 
tion: The punishing of wits enhances then* authority^ 
saith the Viscount St. Albans ; and a forbidden writing 
is thought to be a certain spark of truth that flies up in 
the faces of them who seek to tread it out This order,, 
therefore, may prove a nursing-mother to sects, but I 
shall easily shew how it will be a step-dame to trutii; and 
first by disenabling us to the maintenance of what i9 
known already. 

Well knows he who uses to consider, that our faitk 
and knowledge thrives by exercise, as well as our linibd 
and complexion. Truth is compared in scripture to a 
streaming fountain ; if her waters flow not in a perpetual 
progression, they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity 
and tradition. A man may be a heretic in the truth; 
and if he believe things only because his pastor says so^ 
or the assembly so determines, without knowing other 
reason, though his belief be true, yet the very truth he 
holds becomes his heresy. There is not any burden that 
some would gladlier post off to another, than the charge 
and care of their religion. There be— who knows not 
that there be ? — of Protestants and professors who live and 
die in as arrant an implicit faith as any lay-Papist of 
Loretto. A wealthy man addicted to his pleasure and te 
his profits, finds religion to be a traffic so entangled^ and 
of so many piddling accounts, that of all mysteries he 
cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that trade. What 
should he do ? Fain he would have the name to be reli«- 
gious — ^fain he would bear up with his neighbours ia 
that. What does he, therefore, but resolves to give over 
toiling, and to find himself out some factor, to whose 
care and credit he may commit the whole managing of 
his religious affairs ; some divine of note and estimation 
that must be. To him he adheres, resigns the whole 
warehouse of his religion, with all the locV» «sA Vfe^%^ 
into his custody; and^ indeed^ taa\Le« Vk^ N^rj ^^^e*^^^ 

b3 
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that man his religion ; esteems his associating with him a 
sufficient evidence and commendatory of his own pie^. 
So that a man may say his religion is now no more withm 
himself, hut is become a dividual moveable, and goes 
and comes near him according as that good man fre- 
quents the house. He entertains him, gives him gifts, 
feasts him, lodges him; his religion comes home at 
night, prays, is liberally supped, and sumptuously laid to 
sleep; rises, is saluted, and after the malmsey, or some 
well-spiced brewage, and better breakfasted than he 
whose morning appetite would have gladly fed on green 
figs between Bethany and Jerusalem, his religion walks 
abroad at eight, and leaves his kind entertainer in the 
i^op trading all day without his religion. 

Another sort there be, who, when they hear that all 
things shall be ordered, all things regulated and settled, 
nothing written but what passes through the custom- 
house of certain publicans that have the tonnaging and 
the poundaging of all free-spoken truth, will strait give 
themselves up into your hands, make them and cut diem 
out what religion ye please ; there be delights, there be 
recreations and jolly pastimes that will fetch the day 
about from sun to sun, and rock the tedious year as in a 
delightful dream. What need they torture their heads 
with that which others have taken so strictly and so un- 
alterably into their own purveying? These are the 
fruits which a dull ease and cessation of our knowledge 
will bring forth among the people. How goodly and 
how to be wished were such an obedient unanimity as 
this ; what a fine conformity would it starch us all into ! 
Doubtless, a stanch and solid piece of £rame-work as 
any January could freeze together. 

Nor much better will be the consequence even among 
the clergy themselves ; it is no new thing, never heard of 
before, for a parochial minister, who has his reward and 
is at his Hercules' pillars, in a warm benefice, to be 
easily inclinable, if he have nothing else that may rouse 
up his studies, to finish his circuit in an English Concord- 
ance and a topic folio, the gatherings and savings of a 
sober graduateship, a Harmony and a Catena^ treading the 
constant roimd of certain common doctrinal heads, at- 
tended with their uses, motives, marks and means ; out 
of which, as out of an alphabet or sol-fa^ by forming and* 
transforming, joining and dv^iovivva^ n^yvww^^ ^ WMda 
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book-craft, and two hours' meditation, might furnish him 
unspeakably to the performance of more than a weekly 
charge of sermoning; not to reckon up the infinite 
helps of interlinearies, breviaries, synopses and other loi- 
tering ^ear. But as for the multitude of sermons ready 
printed and piled up, on every text that is not difficulty 
our London trading St. Thomas in his vestry, and add to 
boot St. Martin and St. Hugh,* have not within their hal- 
lowed limits more vendable ware of all sorts ready made : 
so that penury he never need fear of pulpit-provision, 
having where so plenteously to refresh his magazine. 
But if his rear and flanks be not impaled, if his back door 
be not secured by the rigid licenser, but that a bold book 
may now and then issue forth and give the assault to some 
of his old collections in their trenches, it will concern, 
him then to keep waking, to stand in watch, to set good 
-guards and sentinels about his received opinions, to walk 
the round and counter-round with his fellow-inspectors, 
fearing lest any of his ilock be seduced, who also then 
would be better instructed, better exercised and discir 
plined. And God send that the fear of this diligence, 
which must then be used, do not make us affect the lazi- 
ness of a licensing Church ! 

For if we be sure we are in the right, and do not hold 
the truth guiltily, which becomes not, if we ourselves con- 
demn not our own weak and frivolous teaching, and the 
people for an untaught and irreligious gadding rout, what 
can be more fair than when a man, judicious, learned and 
of a conscience, for aught we know, as good as theirs that 
taught us what we know, shall not privily, from house to 
house, which is more dangerous, but openly, by writing, 
publish to the world what his opinion is, what his reasons, 
and wherefore that which is now thought cannot be sound. 
Christ urged it as wherewith to justify himself, that he 
preached in public ; yet writing is more public than 
preaching, and more easy to refutation, if need be, there 
being so many whose business and profession merely it is 
to be the champions of truth ; which if they neglect, what 
can be imputed but their sloth or inability ? 

Thus much we are hindered and disinured, by this 



* This appears to convey a reflection on some preachers who hacd 
converted the vestry-room into a warehouse ask.4 ^VdJ^^ ^"i ^^^^ ^*^^ 
their Sermons. — White, 
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course of licensing, toward the true knowledge of what 
we seem to know. For how much it hurts and hinders 
the licensers themselves in the calling of their ministry, 
more than any secular employment, if they will dischaige 
that office as they ought, so that of necessity they must 
neglect either the one duty or the other, I insist uot, he- 
cause it is a particular; hut leave it to their own con- 
science how they will decide it there. 

There is yet behind, of what I purposed to lay open, 
the incredible loss and detriment that this plot of licensing 
puts us to ; more than if some enemy at sea should stop 
up all our havens and ports and creeks ; it hinders and 
retards the importation of our richest merchandize — 
Truth : nay, it was first established and put in practice by 
antichristian malice and mystery, on set purpose to extin- 
guish, if it were possible, the light of reformation, and to 
settle falsehood ; little differing from that policy where- 
with the Turk upholds his Alcoran by the prohibition of 
printing. It is not denied, but gladly confessed, we are 
to send our thanks and vows to heaven, louder than most 
of nations, for that great measure of truth which we enjoy, 
especially in those main points between us and the Pope, 
with his appurtenances the prelates ; but he who thinks we 
are to pitcn our tent here, and have attained the utmost 
prospect of reformation that the mortal glass wherein we 
contemplate can shew us, till we come to beatific vision, 
that man, by this very opinion, declares that he is yet ^str 
short of the truth. 

Truth indeed came once into the world with her Divine 
Master, and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on ; 
but when he ascended, and his apostles after him were 
laid asleep, then strait arose a wicked race of deceivers, 
who, as that story goes of the Egypticm T3rphon with his 
conspirators, how they dealt with the good Osiris, took 
the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand 
pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From that 
time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, such as durst 
appear, imitating the careful search that Isis made for the 
mangled body of Osiris, went up and down gathering up 
limb by limb still as they could find them. We have not 
yet found them all. Lords and Commons, nor ever shall 
do, till her Master's second coming ; he shall bring to- 
f ether every joint and member, and shall mould Uiem 
wto an immortal feature oi \o\e\m^% wA ^«tfe55.^oti. 
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Suffer not these licensing prohibitions to stand at every 
place of opportunity, forbidding and disturbing them that 
continue seeking, that continue to do OUr obsequies to 
the torn body of our martyred saint. We boast our light ; 
but if we look not wisely on the sun itself, it smites us 
into darkness. Who can discern those planets that are oft 
combust, and those stars of brightest magnitude that rise 
and set with the sun, until the opposite motion of their 
orbs bring them to such a place in the firmament, where 
they may be seen evening or morning ? The light which 
we have gained was given us, not to be ever staring on, 
but by it to discover onward things more remote from our 
knowledge. It is not the unfrocking of a priest, the un- 
mitring of a bishop, and the removing him from off the 
Presbyterian shoulders, that will make us a happy nation ; 
no, if other things as great in the Church and in the rule 
of life, both economical and political, be not looked into 
and reformed, we have looked so long up to the blaze 
that Zuinglius and Calvin hath beaconed up to us, that 
we are stark blind. There be who perpetually complain 
of schisms and sects, and make it such a calamity that 
any man dissents from their maxims. It is their own 
pride and ignorance which causes the disturbing, who 
neither will hear with meekness, nor can convince, yet 
all must be suppressed which is not found in their Syn-^ 
tagma.*^] They are the troublers, they are the dividers of 
unity, who neglect and permit not others to unite those 
dissevered pieces which are yet wanting to the body of 
Truth. To be still searching what we know not by what 
we know, still closing up Truth to Truth as we find it (for 
all her body is homoseneal and proportional), this is the 
golden rule in theology as well as in arithmetic, and 
makes up the best harmony in a church ; not the forced 
and outward union of cold and neutral and inwardly- 
divided minds. 

Lords and Commons of England ! consider what nation 
it is whereof ye are and whereof ye are the governors ; a 
nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, inffenions and 
piercing spirit; acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to 
discourse, not beneath the reach of any point, the hi^est 
that human capacity can soar to. Therefore the studies 
of learning, in her aeepest sciences, have been so ancient 

— - ■ ■* 
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and 80 eminent among us, that writers, of good antiquity 
and ablest judgment, have been persuaded that even the 
school of Pythagoras and the Persian wisdom took begin- 
ning from the old philosophy of this island. And that 
wise and civil Roman, Julius Agricola, who governed 
once here for Caesar, preferred the natural wits of Britain 
before the laboured studies of the French. Nor is it for 
nothing that the grave and frugal Transylvanian sends 
out yearly, from as far as the mountainous borders of 
Russia, and beyond the Hyrcinian wilderness, not their 
youth, but their staid men, to learn our language and 
our theologic arts. Yet that which is above all this — the 
favour and the love of Heaven, we have great argument 
to think, in a peculiar manner, propitious and propending 
towards us. Why else was this nation chosen before any 
other, that out of her, as out of Sion, should be pro- 
claimed and sounded forth the first tidings and trumpet 
of reformation to all Europe ? And had it not been the 
obstinate perverseness of our prelates against the divine 
and admirable spirit of WickJif, to suppress him as a 
schismatic and innovator, perhaps neither the Bohemian 
Huss and Jerom, no, nor the name of Luther or of Cal- 
vin, had been ever known : the glory of a reforming all 
our neighbours had been completely ours. But now, as 
our obdurate clergy have with violence- demeaned the 
matter, we are become hitherto the latest and the back- 
wardest scholars, of whom God offered to have made 
us the teachers. Now, once again, by all concurrence of 
signs, and by the general instinct of holy and devout men, 
as they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, God is 
decreeing to begin some new and great period in his 
Church, even to the reforming of Reformation itself; 
what does he then but reveal himself to his servants, 
and as his manner is, first to his Englishmen ? I 
say as his manner is, first to us, though we mark not 
the method of his counsels, and are unworthy. Behold, 
now, this vast city, a city of refuge, the mansion-house 
of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his pro- 
tection ; the shop of war hath not there more anvils and 
hammers waking, to fashion out the plates and instru- 
ments of armed justice in defence of beleaguered truth, 
than there be pens and heads there, sitting by their stu-. 
diouB lampSf musing, searching, revolving new notions 
and ideas, wherewith to present., «a rnVJo. >3ttft\t Yvsycsuo^e 
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and their fealty, the approaching reformation : others, as 
fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the force of 
reason and convinceraent. What could a man require 
more from a nation so pliant and so prone to seek after 
knowledge ? What wants there to such a towardly and 
pregnant soil, hut wise and faithful labourers, to make a 
knowing people, a nation of prophets, of sages, and of 
worthies ? We reckon more than five months yet to har- 
vest ; there need not be five weeks ; had we but eyes to 
lift up, the fields are white already. Where there is 
much desire to learn, there of necessity will be much 
arguing, much writing, many opinions ; for opinion in 
good men is but knowledge in the making. Under these 
fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we wrong the earnest 
and zealous thirst after knowledge and understanding 
which God hath stirred up in this city. What some 
lament of, we rather should rejoice at, should rather 
praise this pious forwardness among men, to re -assume 
the ill-deputed care of their religion into their own hands 
again. A little generous prudence, a little forbearance 
of one another, and some grain of charity might win all 
these diligences to join, and unite into one general and 
brotherly search after truth ; could we but forego this 
prelatical tradition of crowding free consciences and 
Christian liberties into canons and precepts of men. I 
doubt not, if some great and worthy stranger should come 
among us, wise to discern the mould and temper of a 
people, and how to govern it, observing the high hopes 
and aims, the diligent alacrity of our extended thougnts 
and reasonings in the pursuance of truth and freedom, 
but that he would cry out, as Pyrrhus did, admiring the 
Roman docility and courage, — If such were my Epirots, I 
would not despair the greatest design that could be at- 
tempted to make a church or kingdom happy ! Yet these 
are the men cried out against for schismatics and secta- 
ries ; as if, while the temple of the Lord was building, 
some cutting, some squaring the marble, others hewing 
the cedars, there should be a sort of irrational men who 
could not consider there must be many schisms and many 
dissections made in the quarry and in the timber, ere the 
house of God can be built. And when every stone is 
laid artftilly together, it cannot be united into a continuity, 
it can but be contiguous in this world ; ueitVvet c«cv ^km^-t^ 
piece of the building be of one iotta. % xi«5 , ^wS^^^ '^css. 
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perfection consists in this, that out of many moderate 
varieties and brotherly dissimilitudes that are not vastly 
disproportional, arises the goodly and the graceful sym- 
metry that commends the whole pile and structure. Let 
us therefore be more considerate buildei^ more wise in 
spiritual architecture, when great reformation is expected. 
For now the time seems come, wherein Moses the great 
prophet may sit in heaven rejoicing to see that memora-' 
Die and glorious wish of his ^IfiUed, when not only our 
seventy elders, but all the Lord's people are become pro- 
phets. No marvel, then, though some men, and some 
good men too perhaps, but young in goodness, as Joshua 
then was, envy them. They fret, and out of their own 
weakness are in agony, lest these divisions and subdivi-. 
sions will undo us. The adversary again applauds, and 
waits the hour; when they have branched themselves out, 
saith he, small enough, into parties and partitions, then 
will be our time. Fool I he sees not the firm root out 
of which we all grow, though into branches, nor will 
beware until he see our small divided maniples cutting 
through at every angle of his ill-united and unwieldy 
brigade. And that we are to hope better of all these 
supposed sects and schisms, and that we shall not need 
that solicitude, honest perhaps, though over-timorous, of 
them that vex in this behalf, but shall laugh in the end 
at those malicious applauders of our differences, I have 
these reasons to persuade me. 

First, when a city shall be, as it were, besieged and 
blocked about, her navigable river infested, inroads and 
incursions round, defiance and battle oft rumoured to be 
marching up even to her walls and suburb trenches, that 
then the people, or the greater part, more than at other 
times wholly taken up with the study of highest and 
most important matters to be reformed, should be die- 
ptiting, reasoning, reading, inventing, discoursing, even 
to a rarity and admiration, things not before discoursed 
or written of, argues first a singular good -will, contented* 
ness and confidence in your prudent foresight and safe 
government. Lords and Commons ; and from thence de* 
rives itself to a gallant bravery and well-grounded con- 
tempt of their enemies, as if there were no small number 
of as great spirits among us as his was, who, when Rome 
vraa nigh besieged by Hannibal, being in the city, bought 
that piece of ground, at no cViea^p "wA.e,'w\vftx^^\^^%sMaibal 
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himself encamped his own regiment. Next, it is a lively 
and cheerful presage of our happy success and victory. 
For, as in a body, when the blood is fresh, the spirits 
pure and vigorous, not only to vital, but to rational facul- 
ties, and those in the acutest and the pertest operations of 
wit and subtlety, it argues in what good plight and consti- 
tution the body is ; so, when the cheerfulness of the peo- 
ple is so sprightly up, as that it has, not only wherewith to 
cuard well its own freedom and safety, but to spare and to 
bestow upon the solidest and sublimest points of contro* 
versy and new invention, it betokens us not degenerated 
nor drooping to a fatal decay, but casting off the old and 
wrinkled skin of corruption, to outlive these pangs and 
wax young again, entering the glorious ways of truth and 
prosperous virtue, destined to become great and honour- 
able in these latter ages. Methinks I see in my mind a 
noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks : me- 
thinks I see her as an eagle, mewing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day 
beam, — purging and unsealing her long-abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance^ while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that 
love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she 
means, and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a 
year of sects and schisms. 

What should ye do then ? Should ye suppress all this 
flowery crop of knowledge and new light sprung up, and 
yet springing daily in this city ? Should ye set an oligarchy 
of twenty engrossers over it to bring a &mine upon our 
minds again, when we shall know nothing but what is 
measured to us by their bushel ? Believe it. Lords and 
Commons, they who counsel ye to such a suppressing, 
do as good as bid ye suppress yourselves ; and I will soon 
shew h'ow. If it be desired to know the immediate 
cause of all this free writing and free speaking, there can- 
not be assigned a truer than your own mild and firee and 
hmnane government; it is the liberty. Lords and Com- 
mons, which your own valorous and happy counsels 
have purchased us — liberty, which is the nurse of all great 
wits : this is that which hath rarefied and enlightened our 
spirits like the influence of heaven ; this is that which 
hath enfranchised, enlarged and lifted up our ax^^x^^Jc^'^^- 
sions degrees above themselves. Xe ^^TiYiSiX. \cci^^ ^^ 
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now less capable, less knowing, less eagerly pursuing of 
the truth, unless ye first make yourselves, that made us . 
so, less the lovers, less the founders of our true liberty. 
We can grow ignorant again, brutish, formal and slavish, 
as ye found us ; but you then must first become that which 
ye cannot be— oppressive, arbitrary and tyrannous, as they 
were from whom ye have freed us. That our hearts are 
now more capacious, our thoughts more erected to the 
search and expectation of greatest and exactest things, is 
the issue of your own virtue propagated in us ; ye cannot 
suppress that, unless ye reinforce an abrogated and mer- 
ciless law, that fathers may dispatch at will their own 
children. And who shall then stick closest to ye and ex- 
cite others ? not he who takes up arms for coat and con- 
duct, and his four nobles of Danegelt.* Although I dis- 
praise not the defence of just immunities, yet love my 
peace better, if that were all. Give me the liberty to 
know, to utter, and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all liberties. 

What would be best advised, then, if it be found so 
hurtM and so unequal to suppress opinions for the new- 
ness or the unsuitableness to a customary acceptance, will 
not be my task to say ; I only shall repeat what I have 
learnt from one of your own honourable number, a right 
noble and pious lord, who had he not sacrificed his life 
and fortunes to the Church and Commonwealth, we had 
not now missed and bewailed a worthy and undoubted 
patron of this argument. Ye know him, I am sure ; yet I, 
for honour's sake, and may it be eternal to him, shall 
name him — the Lord Brook. He, writing of Episcopacy, 
and by the way treating of sects and schisms, left ye his 
vote, or rather now the last words of his dying chaise, 
which I know will ever be of dear and honoured regard 
with ye, so full of meekness and breathing charity, that- 
next to his last testament, who bequeathed love and peace 
to his disciples, I cannot call to mind where I have read 
or heard words more mild and peaceful. He there 
exhorts us to hear with patience and humility those, how- 



* One of the complaints of the people under Charles I. related to 
the county assessments for clothing new levies of soldiers, and con- 
ducting them on their march. Danegelt was a land-tax for providing 
a naval force to repel the Danes, relied on as a precedent for levying 
sbJp^money, — £d8. 
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ever they may be miscalled, that desire to live purely in . 
such a use of God's ordinances, as the best guidance of 
their conscience gives them, and to tolerate them, though 
in some disconformity to ourselves. The book itself will 
tell us more at large, being published to the world, and 
dedicated to the Parliament by him, who, both for his life 
and for his death, deserves that what advice he left be not 
laid by without perusal. 

And now the time in special is, by privilege to write 
and speak what may help to the further discussing of mat- 
ters in agitation. The temple of Janus, with his two con- 
troversal faces, might now not insignificantly be set open. 
And though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do inju- 
riously by licensing and prohibiting to mis-doubt her 
strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple ; who ever 
knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open encoun- 
ter ? Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing. 
He who hears what praying there is for light and clearer 
knowledge to be sent down among us, would think of 
other matters to be constituted beyond the discipline of. 
Geneva, famed and fabricked already to our hands. Yet, 
when the new light which we beg for shines in upon us, 
there be who envy and oppose, if it come not first in at 
their casements. What a collusion is this, when, as we 
are exhorted by the wise man to use diligence, to seek for 
wisdom as for hidden treasures, early and late, that ano- 
ther order shall enjoin us, to know nothing but by sta- 
tute ! When a man hath been labouring the hardest 
labour in the deep mines of knowledge, hath furnished 
out his findings in all their equipage, drawn forth his 
reasons as it were a battle ranged, scattered and defeated 
all objections in his way, calls out his adversary into the 
plain, offers him the advantage of wind and sun, if he 
please, only that he may try the matter by dint of argu- 
ment, — for his opponents then to skulk, to lay ambush- 
ments; to keep a narrow bridge of licensing where the 
challenger should pass, though it be valour enough in 
soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice in the wars of 
Truth. For who knows not that Truth is strong, next to 
the Almighty ? She needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor 
licensings to make her victorious ; those are the shifts and 
the defences that Error uses against her power ; ^\N<^\NSix 
but room, and do not bind her viViexi &\i& ^^^^^^ ^^^ 'Cjwk^ 
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she speaks not tnie, as the old Proteus did, who spake 
oracles only when he was causht and hound ; but then 
rather she turns herself into all shapes, except her own, 
and perhaps tunes her voice according to the time, as 
Micaiah did before Ahab, until she be adjured into her 
own likeness. Yet is it not impossible that she may 
have more shapes than one ; what else is all that rank of 
things indifferent, wherein Truth may be on this side, or 
on the other, without being unlike nerself ? What but a 
vain shadow else is the abolition of those ordinances, 
that hand-writing nailed to the cross ? What great pur- 
chase is this Christian liberty which Paul so often boasts 
of? His doctrine is, that he who eats or eats not, regards 
a day or regards it not, may do either to the Lord. How 
many other things might be tolerated in peace, and left 
to conscience, had we but charity, and were it not the 
chief strong-hold of our hypocrisy to be ever judging 
one another? I fear yet this iron yoke of outward con- 
formity hath left a slavish print upon our necks ; the 
ghost of a linen decency yet haunts us. We stumble 
and are impatient at the least dividing of one visible 
congregation from another, though it be not in funda- 
mentals ; and through our forwardness to suppress, and 
our backwardness to recover any enthralled piece of 
truth out of the gripe of custom, we care not to keep 
truth separated from truth, which is the fiercest rent and 
disunion of all. We do not see that while we still affect 
by all means a rigid external formality, we may as soon 
fall again into a gross conforming stupidity, a stark and 
dead congealment of wood and hay and stubble, forced 
and frozen together, which is more to the sudden dege- 
nerating of a church, than many subdichotomies* of 
petty schisms. Not that I can think well of every light 
separation ; or that all in a church is to be expected gold 
and silver and precious stones ; it is not possible for 
man to sever the wheat from the tares, the good fish 
from the other fry; that must be the angeVs ministry, 
at the end of mortal things. Yet if all cannot be of 
one mind, as who looks they should be ? this doubtless 
is more wholesome, more prudent, and more Christian, 
that many be tolerated, rather than all compelled. I 
mean not tolerated popery and open superstition, which 

♦ Dividings of that which \a «L\Tead"^ caV. VaVft ^w\a. — Bda, 
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as it extirpates all religions and civil supremacies, so 
itself should be extirpate, provided first, that all chari- 
table and compassionate means be used to win and 
regain the weak and the misled. That also which is 
impious or evil absolutely either against faith or manners, 
no law can possibly permit, that intends not to unlaw 
itself; but those neighbouring differences, or rather in- 
differences, are what I speak of, whether in some point 
of doctrine or of discipline, which, though they may be 
many, yet need not interrupt the unity of spirit, if we 
could but find among us the bond of peace. In the 
mean while, if any one would write, and oring his helpful 
hand to the slow-moving reformation which we labour 
under, if truth have spoken to him before others, or but 
seemed at least to speak, who hath so bejesuited us that 
we should trouble that man with asking license to do 
so worthy a deed ; and not consider this, that if it come 
to prohibiting there is not aught more likely to be pro- 
hibited than Tioith itself; whose first appearance to our 
eyes, bleared and dimmed with prejudice and custom, is 
more unsightly and unplausible than many errors, even 
as the person is of many a great man, slight and con- 
temptible to see to. And what do they tell us vainly of 
new opinions, when this very opinion of theirs, that none 
must be heard but whom they like, is the worst and new- 
est opinion of all others ; and is the chief cause why 
sects and schisms do so much abound, and true know- 
ledge is kept at distance from us, besides yet a greater 
danger which is in it? For when God shakes a kingdom 
with strong and healthful commotions, to a general 
reforming, His not untrue that many sectaries and false 
teachers are then busiest in seducing ; but yet more true 
it is, that God then raises to his own work men of rare 
abilities and more than common industry, not only to 
look back and revise what hath been taught heretofore, 
but to gain further and go on some new enlightened 
steps in the discovery of truth. For such is the order 
of God's enlightening his church, to dispense and deal 
out by degrees his beam, so as our earthly eyes may best 
sustain it. Neither is God appointed and confined where 
and out of what place these his chosen shall be first 
heard to speak ; for he sees not as man sees, chooses 
not as man chooses, lest we should desQ^.^ wax^^Sis^'^ 
again to set places and €AHe\xM\^% «xv^ <3ViN:«'«.^ 
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callings of men ; planting our faith one while in the old 
Convocation House, and another while in the Chapel at 
Westminster; when all the faith and religion that shall 
be there canonized* is not sufficient, without plain con- 
vincement and the charity of patient instruction, to 
supple the least bruise of conscience, to edify the mean- 
est Christian who desires to walk in the spirit, and not 
in the letter of human trust, for all the number of voices 
that can be there made ; no, though Harry VII. himself 
there, with all his liege tombs about him, should lend 
them voices from the dead, to swell their number. And 
if the men be erroneous, who appear to be the leading 
schismatics, what withholds us but our sloth, our self-will, 
and distrust in the right cause, that we do not give them 
gentle meetings and gentle dismissions, — that we debate 
not and examine the matter thoroughly with liberal and 
frequent audience, — if not for their sakes, yet for our own, 
seeing no man who hath tasted learning but will con- 
fess the many ways of profiting by those who, not con- 
tented with stale receipts, are able to manage and set 
forth new positions to the world. And were they but as 
the dust and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion 
they may yet serve to polish and brighten the armoury of 
Truth, even for that respect they were not utterly to be 
cast away. But if they be of those whom God hath 
fitted for the special use of these times with eminent and 
ample gifts, and those perhaps neither among the priests 
nor among the Pharisees, and we in the haste of a pre- 
cipitant zeal shall make no distinction, but resolve to 
stop their mouths, because we fear they come with new 
and dangerous opinions, as we commonly forejudge 
them ere we understand them, no less than woe to us, 
while thinking thus to defend the gospel, we are found 
the persecutors ! 

There have been not a few since the beginning of this 
Parliament, both of the presbytery and others, who by 
their unlicensed books to the contempt of an imprmia- 
tur, first broke that triple ice clung about our hearts, and 



• The Assembly of Divines, nominated by the Members of the 

Parliament for the settlement of a new scheme of Church-worship, 

was holden in the Chapter-House belonging to Westminster Abbey. 

Our author, in one of his Ttacls, mewUovks k\s having attended their 

discussions.— White. 
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taught the people to see day : I hope that none of those 
were the persuaders to renew upon us this bondage which 
they themselves have wrought so much good by contemn- 
ing. But if neither the check that Moses gave to young 
Joshua, nor the countermand which our Saviour gave 
to young John, who was so ready to prohibit those 
whom he thought unlicensed, be not enough to admo^ 
nish our elders how unacceptable to God their testy 
mood of prohibiting is ; if neither their own remem- 
brance what evil hath abounded in the church by this 
lett of licensing, and what good they themselves have 
begun by transgressing it, be not enough, but that they 
will persuade and execute the most Dominican part of 
the Inquisition over us, and are already with one foot in 
the stirrup so active at suppressing, it would be no 
unequal distribution in the first place to suppress thei 
suppressors themselves ; whom the change of their con- 
dition hath puffed up, more than their late experience 
of harder times hath made wise. 

And as for regulating the press, let no man think to 
have the honour of advising ye better than yourselves 
have done in that order published next before this, that no 
book be printed unless the printer's and the author's 
name, or at least the printer's, be registered. Those 
which otherwise come forth, if they be found mischievous 
and libellous, the fire and the executioner will be the 
timeliest and the most effectual remedy that man's pre- 
vention can use. For this authentic Spanish policy of 
licensing books, if I have said aught, will prove the most 
unlicensed book itself within a short while ; and was the 
immediate image of a star-chamber decree to that pur- 
pose, made in those very times when that court did the 
rest of those her pious works, for which she is now fallen 
from the stars with Lucifer. Whereby ye may guess 
what kind of state prudence, what love of the people, 
what care of religion or good manners, there was at the 
contriving, although with singular hypocrisy it pretended 
to bind books to their good behaviour. And how it got 
the upper hand of your precedent order so well consti- 
tuted before, if we may believe those men whose pro- 
fession gives them cause to inquire most, it may be 
doubted there was in it the fraud of some old patentees 
and monopolizers in the trade of bookselling ; who uudex 
pretence of the poor in their corcv^aiv^ xinXVcAi^ ^<i'««sx^^^- 
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and the just retaining of each man his several copy, which 
God forbid should be gainsayed, brought divers glosin^ 
colours to the house, which were indeed but colours, and 
serving to no end except it be to exercise a superiority 
over their neighbours; men who do not therefore labour 
in an honest profession to which learning is indebted, 
that they should be made other men's vassals. Another 
end is thought was aimed at by some of them in procur- 
ing by petition this order, that having power in their 
hands, malignant books might the easier escape abroad, 
as the event shews. But of these sophisms and elenchs* 
of merchandize I skill not. This I know, that errors in 
a good government and in a bad are equally almost inci- 
dent; for what magistrate may not be misinformed, and 
much the sooner, if liberty of printing be reduced into 
the power of a few ; but to redress willingly and speedily 
what hath been erred, and in highest authority to esteem 
a plain advertisement more than others have done a 
sumptuous bribe, is a virtue (honoured Lords and Com- 
mons) answerable to your highest actions, and whereof 
none can participate but greatest and wisest men. 

* An elench signified in the schools a fallacious answer to a 
sophislical position. — White. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In the present number, the Editors depart from 
the plan hitherto pursued, of re-publication, and pre- 
sent their readers with an origimal Tract, from an 
anonymous correspondent. 

The Tract is well written and ably and temperately 
argued, and the subject must be allowed by all to be 
of supreme importance. 

Why do men of equal learning and talents, good 
morals and piety, continue to differ so widely in 
religion, when there is a general agreement amongst 
inquirers and students on other important subjects ? 
Why are they " ever learning, and never able," as is 
proved by their dissensions, " to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth"? There must be some deep- 
seated and widely-operating cause of the unhappy effect. 
The writer of the Tract has endeavoured, by probing 
the disease, to discover its origin. How far he has 
succeeded, must be left to the judgment of the 
reader. He appears to the E*fla\.at^ \.c>\i^\s!K^^2ceci2^^ 
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aiid to shew neither favour nor disfavour to any par- 
ticular scheme of opinions. All sects cannot be right 
in their conclusions, and the author may probably be 
thought to prove that all are equally wrong in the 
mode of pursuing their inquiries and making up their 
minds. 

The Editors, in giving currency to his argument, 
have no other wish than that Truth, wherever found 
and however discovered, may prevail : but they take 
leave to add, that they agree with the noble-minded, 
pure-hearted Milton, who, quoting Ephes. iv. 14, 15, 
says, the apostle " tells us that the way to get a sure, 
undoubted knowledge of things is, to hold that for 
Truth ivhich accords most with Charity, ^^ 



ON THE 

PROPER CONDUCT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND OF RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 



CHAPTER L 
State of tJie Argument. 



It has often been made a subject of reproach against 
the pursuit of theology, that there is a prodigious diver- 
sity of opinion in regard to it; that this diversity has 
reference not merely to a few obscure and difficult points, 
but to almost all its great and important propositions ; 
and that it is not merely a difference of opinion between 
the educated and the ignorant, but that it equally obtains 
between different individuals and different classes of 
those who must be presumed to possess all advantages 
imaginable for arriving at a correct knowledge of its 
great and leading truths. In Astronomy, say the object- 
ors, we see a general agreement in the more prominent 
principles of the science among all who have given it 
their deliberate attention ; we find no learned astronomer 
now contending that the sun moves round the earth, or 
denying the spheroidal form of our planet or its diurnal 
and annual revolutions, or the eccentricity of its orbit, or 
the theoiy of eclipses, or the aberration of light, or the 
precession of the equinoxes. In Chemistry, among much 
matter that is debated and debateable, we find a universal 
agreement as to the composition of atmospheric air, of 
water, of the earths, alkalies and acids, and a multitude 
of other things ; and a universal rejection not merely of 
the doctrines of the old alchemists as to the elementary 
nature of substances, now known to be compounds, but 
even of a great many more modern doctrines, such as 
that of phlogiston, which were universally admitted 
fifty or sixty years ago. Even in those sciences in which 
there is the greatest degree of difficulty and uncertainty, 
such as Physiology, Political Economy, Metaphysics and 
Medicine, it is urged that we find the same univei-sal ad- 
mission of certain general truths, t\vft ^N\^^xtf!.^ vA y\sNs2^ 
has become palpable to all cu\l\vaXoT% oi \)cv^^^ '^ciSfexv^^'^^ 
without any exception whate^ex, an^ X\ve swASia >^'^^'^^'^'^'^ 
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rejection of certain exploded errors, once univerBally re- 
ceived. Why then, it is demanded, do we find that in 
Theology, whose professors boast of the possession of the 
prodigious advantage of direct illumination from heaven 
in regard to its deeply-interesting truths, there is no such 
agreement with regard to what is to be admitted as sub- 
stantiated, or to be rejected as refuted and untenable ? 
Almost every theological truth which has ever been ques- 
tioned is still questioned, and almost every theological 
error which has ever found abettors has still abettors — 
and that not merely among the weak and illiterate, but 
among the best-informed and most masculine understand- 
ings of our own times. To take a single example. At 
the period of Queen Elizabeth, '' the boundary between 
Protestantism and Popery had been fixed very nearly 
where it still remains. England, Scotland, the Northern 
kingdoms, were on one side ; Ireland, Spain, Italy, on the 
other. The line of demarcation ran, as it still runs, 
through the midst of the Netherlands, of Germany and of 
Switzerland, dividing province from province, electorate 
from electorate, and canton from canton. France might 
be considered as a debateable land, in which the contest 
was still undecided. Since that time the two religions 
have done little more than maintain their ground. A 
few occasional incursions have been made. But the 
general frontier remains the same."* 

Such facts as these deserve to be pondered by the 
friends of religion in general, as well as by the zealous 
friends of the two rival parties. Truth must lie with one 
or the other of them, wholly or partially. Why then has 
the religious map of Europe been thus stereotyped for 
more than two centuries? Why is it that you can in 
general determine a man's religion by ascertaining the 
locality of his birth, and pronounce him Catholic or Pro- 
testant, Episcopalian or Presbyterian, Calvinist or Armi-^ 
nian, and that with a tolerable degree of certainty, 
^cording as he lives on one or other side of an arm of 
the sea, a mountain chain, a river, or an ideal and arbi- 
trary line ? Is Divine Revelation a delusion, or, if true, 
is it an obscure and shadowy light which shews nothing 
clearly, silences no debates, removes no errors, and esta* 
blishes no truths to the satisfaction of all, as we find that 
the light of nature and rea&Qu have done in other depart- 

» Edinburgh B*vV%y» , 3>j\^ \^^1 » ^* ^^» 
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ments of human knowledge ? If this be its character, say 
those who thus reason, it is not a useful and beneficial 
light to guide our erring steps, but an ignis fatuus, cal- 
culated to withdraw our attention from other and surer 
sources of divine illumination. Let us discard it, say 
they, and follow the teachings of mere human reason ; let 
us look on the works of the Divine Being which are con- 
spicuous around us, and trust exclusively to the deduc- 
tions to be drawn from these as to the nature and charac- 
ter of God, and the future destiny of man. 

As a decided believer in the truth and divine origin of 
Revelation, *^ not because I was bom in a Christian coun- 
try and educated in Christian principles,"* but because 
I am completely satisfied of the sufficiency of the proofs 
by which Christianity is supported, it is quite impossible 
that I should acquiesce in this co^iclusion, or in die rea- 
sonings by which it is supported. But the facts are un- 
deniable ; and those who object to the inference will be 
expected to give some explanation of these facts, so 
inconsistent, apparently^ with all that is known of the 
progress of knowledge in all other departments. All 
Chnstians, therefore, who take the trouble of thinking at 
all about the history and progress of their faith, must 
have some theory on the subject; and it is my object, in 
the present attempt, to propound mine. If it elicit a 
better, none will be more happy than I shall* If, on the 
other hand, I am at all successful, I shall, I think, render 
some service to the cause of truth, since the theory of the 
causes of the prevalence of theological error will naturally 
lead to the consideration of the proper remedies. 

And here I think I hear a confused murmur of discord- 
ant voices assailing my ears, each proposing his own indivi- 
dual dogma for my acceptance, as being iUelf the only in- 
fallible cure of the evil complained of. On the one hand, 
I see a zealous Churchman and an equally zealous Volun- 
tary, differing in many points of discipline, but agreeing 
in rallying round the Westminster Confession,-}- which 
they propose as a remedy, with the most absolute confi- 
dence in its sufficiency. On the other, I see a devout 
Episcopalian proposing the articles of his church as a 
more suitable banner for re-assembling the disjointeift 

* Clarke's Answer to the Question *' Why are you a Christian V 
t From this and a few other phraies and allusiona^ w^ cAT^W^^^^^''^^^a^. 
•* the Layman" writes from the other side qI \^^T>«^fc\»-— "^^^ 
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members of the body of Christ ; a follower of the Rev. E. 
Irving has something to propose a little different from 
both of these ; a great variety of Antitrinitarians, of all 
shades and gradations, from Dr. Priestley to Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, are eloquent on the great advantages of simplifi- 
cation ; while a Catholic, with burning zeal, calls for an 
all-devouring faith in the real presence and the seven 
sacraments, and insists, with all the ardour of the most 
undoubting conviction, that his is the only religion that 
can ever become universal. 

I believe that all these views, and a great variety of 
others, are consistent with the most perfect sincerity ; but 
to each and to all of them I make the same answer, — that 
if the mere proposal of certain views of Religion, assum- 
ing these to be correct, were sufficient to ensure their 
substitution for erroneous systems, we should not now 
have occasion to complain of the existence of such sys- 
tems ; that all which the greatest zeal and industry could 
do in promulgating these several views has already been 
done, and done ineffectually; that there seems as little 
hope as ever of that unity of opinion which all profess to 
desire; and therefore that the inefficacy, so universally 
complained of by all parties, of the best attempts to 
reclaim the victims of that error, the existence of which 
is on all sides admitted and deplored, must arise not so 
much from the want of zeal in promulgating the truth, 
as from the want of a good understanding among those, 
who, whatever their belief may be, pursue truth for its 
own sake alone, as to the proper method in which theolo- 
gical principles ought to be investigated, and religious 
education and religious institutions conducted. 

It seems to me that if a Bacon were to rise up in the 
religious world and exercise his talents on this subject, as 
great a reform might be effected in the mode of pursuing 
the science of Theology, and as great a consequent im- 
pulse given to theological truth and to its reception 
among mankind, as was done in the case of other sciences 
more than two centuries ago. 

In what follows, then, I shall study to avoid the well- 
Jbeaten paths of theological contention. Of course, I have 
'my own opinions. I pretend to no philosophical indiffer- 
ence, and if I did so, no one ought to believe me ; but as 
J am desirous to produce an impression on men of all 
sects, and to rouse them a\\ to a seu%e oi xJaa \\fcvi^"5»^\Vj ^^ 
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certain reforms which cannot be effected but by their 
common co-operation, I shall endeavour so to manage 
my argument that no one shall be able to pronounce me 
the enemy of his own particular theological opinions. 
Even the Catholic will find that I meddle not with his 
religious impressions, though I shall discuss freely the 
presumptuous assumption, by his and by other churches, 
of the right to control and to shackle the individual in 
the formation and expression of his deliberate convictions. 
Theological education and theological institutions are my 
themes, not theological polemics. I will therefore endea- 
vour to exclude from this discussion my own and all 
other opinions on points of doctrine. These are well in 
their right place, but would be out of place here ; and 
feeling as I do the most unfeigned respect for all sincerely 
religious men, whatever may be their opinions, if I could 
imagine to myself an antagonist, he would be found not 
among those who value religious truth for its own sake, 
but among those politico-religious persons who abound 
in all parties, and whose thoughts are more occupied with 
the secular and adventitious circumstances with which it 
has been artificially surrounded, than they are with reli- 
gion itself. Napoleon Buonaparte, when in Italy, finding 
that the Pope would not make war against England, delibe- 
rately appropriated a large portion of the papal territory, 
under the plea that it had been originally conferred on 
his holiness by Charlemagne, " our illustrious predeces- 
sor, /br the good of Christiayiity^ and not for that of the 
enemies of our holy religion."* The unblushing impu- 
dence of this pretence could scarcely have deceived any, 
except the most ignorant of the Italians. To succeed in 
this country, the men of this world are compelled to use 
a more refined hypocrisy ; and most ingenious they are 
in assuming the mask of that religion to which in their 
inmost hearts they are strangers, and even in deceiving 
better men into a belief of their sincerity. " Verily, they 
have their reward," and I seek not to convince persons of 
this sort, well knowing the futility of the attempt. But 
there is another class of men whom I am truly desirous 
to convince, — I mean that class, also a very numerous" 
one in all denominations, who have imbibed their religion 
without doubt, and consequently without inquiry. It is 

=* Hkiory of Buouaparle, m X\\e "5 i-uCAN AJ^iXTv.^^ ,^ ^.Vs., 
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said that he who never dotdbta any thing, never, in any 
jufit sense, believes any thing,* and they of whom I speak 
are of this description. If right, they are right by acci- 
dent If wrong, they are wrong by the prejudice of early 
education. Their opinions, right or wrong, have been 
received from othero with unhesitating conviction ; they 
have cost them no inquiry, no labour, none of that vigor- 
ous and sometimes laborious exercise of the intellectual 
fiaculties, in the weighing of objections and the scru- 
tinizing of opposing arguments, the fruits of which are 
the refutation of error, and a solid and well-founded con- 
viction of the truth. They have never yet suspected the 
possibility of their being in error ; they have never read 
and never heard the objections of those who differ from 
them, and are profoundly ignorant of the reasons usually 
urged for these objections. They are very apt to be into- 
lerant, exclusive and uncharitable, and notwithstanding 
their unbounded confidence in their own accuracy, they hold 
their own peculiar opinions — they hold even the Christian 
faith itself— -by a very insecure tenure. An eloquent and 
ingenious disputant, who has the art of plausibly stating 
objections which they have never considered, but against 
which they ought to have been prepared, will shake their 
belief to the foundation, perhaps when it is most needed. 
It is evident that it is among this class of too confident, 
but uninformed and \uithinking persons, that error is sure 
to be found ; and that in order to do them any good, you 
must begin by exciting in them a salutary distrust of 
their own infallibility, and a salutary respect for the exer- 
cise of an independent right of thinking in men of other 
creeds. You must teach them to value truth more than 
they value their own opinions ; a habit difRcult to acquire 
by those who have never been accustomed to dream of 
the possibility of their opinions being in any tittle erro- 
neous. You must also teach them another lesson, equally 
difficult,-*-to respect the sincerity of those whom they think 
in the wrong ; to attach more importance to such since- 
rity, and to independence of religious conviction, than 
they do to correct theological opinion ; to repress all the 
risings of malevolent passion against the erring ; and to 

* This has been said by many; among others, by the good Dr. Sten- 

uett, pastor of the Baptist Church, Little Wild Street, Lincoln's-Inn- 

Fields, in one of his published Setmoiia, xaoi^ iK«.ti half a century ago. 
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practise towards all that truly Christian and apostolical 
charity, without which, ** though we speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels," and " though we have all 
faith^ we are — nothing. 

My solution of the difficulty above proposed resolves 
itself into this, — that religious institutions and religious 
education have been conducted upon principles adverse 
to the discovery and profession of religious truth, — that 
other sciences have advanced because they have been 
emancipated from the shackles of human authority and 
permitted to rest on their own proper evidence; and 
that religion has not advanced in the same degree, 
because, in the prosecution of it, human authority ha^ 
been trusted to, and enforced by a perpetual appeal to 
men's hopes and fears, and its own proper evidence has 
consequently not been confided in as sufficient to ensurei 
its acceptance among mankind. 

This will appear more evident if we compare the pre- 
sent improved state of human science, its amazing extent 
and precision, and its continual rapid advances, with 
its condition two centuries ago, and if we investigate the 
causes which then impeded its progress. In those days, 
men had a standard of scientific truth, and that standard 
was Aristotle. Greek was the path which led to truth, 
and Aristotle was the end of-^the journey. The indepen- 
dent exercise of the human faculties was consequently 
discouraged, and its place was usurped by a passive rever- 
ence for the authority of the ancients. The book of 
nature, replete as it is with valuable instruction, vras 
carelessly read or altogether slighted ; — for how could that 
book be opened with any profit or instruction by men 
who listened to the dictates of Aristotle as to infallible 
decrees, who thought a sentence of his works a sufficient 
demonstration of any doctrine in science, and who would 
have considered it little short of treason to have im- 
peached his oracular authority ! " If the ambition of Aris- 
totle has been compared," says Dugald Stewart, "in the 
vastness of its aims and the plenitude of its success (and 
who can say that it has been compared unjustly ?) to that 
of his royal pupil, who conquered the world, why under- 
value the efforts of those who first raised the standard of 
revolt against his universal and undisputed despotism? 
Speedily after the death of Alexarvd^t^\\\fc \j^-•^^'^i^^'«^a:^ 
empire was dismembered amox\^ \v\^ Y^vaav^'^i^ ^^^<£^^ 
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The empire founded by the philosopher continued one 
and undivided for the period of two thousand years ; and 
even at this day, fallen as it is from its former grandeur, 
a few faithful and devoted veterans, shut up in its remain- 
ing fortresses, still bid proud defiance, in their master's 
name, to all the arrayed strength of human reason,"* 
These " fortresses" were the universities, and especially 
Oxford and Cambridge, in which the physics of the 
justly-celebrated Greek philosopher continued to be 
taught and reverenced long after his authority had been 
superseded among less scholastic votaries of science than 
the " veterans" of these ancient seats of learning. Every 
one has heard Cicero's remark, in the ardour of his admi- 
ration for Plato, that he preferred being wrong with that 
philosopher to being right with others. As a hyperbolical 
expression of the enthusiasm of an orator, the remark 
may pass ; but if coolly converted into a maxim to be 
practically acted upon, either in regard to Plato, Aristo- 
tle, or any other human authority, it is one plainly fatal 
to the progress of truth, and calculated to perpetuate 
error and ignorance, and to consecrate and protect them 
against that invasion which is the necessary effect of the 
independent and fearless exercise of the human faculties. 
On this subject, I again quote Dugald Stewart : " Such is 
the condition of man, that a great part of a philosopher's 
life must necessarily be spent, not in enlarging the circle 
of his knowledge, but in unlearning the errors of the 
crowd and the pretended wisdom of the schools; and 
that the most substantial benefit he can bestow on his 
fellow-creatures, as well as the noblest species of power 
to which he can aspire, is to impart to others the lights he 
has struck out by his meditations, and to encourage human 
reason, by his example, to assert its liberty. To what did 
the discoveries made by Luther amount, but to a detec- 
tion of the impostures of the Romish church, and of absur- 
dities sanctioned by the authority of Aristotle ? Yet how 
vast the space which is filled by his name in the subse- 
quent history of Europe, and how proud his rank among 
the benefactors of mankind! I am doubtful if Bacon 
himself did so much by the logical rules he gave for 
guiding the inquiiies of his followers, as by the resolution 
by which he inspired them to abandon the beaten path of 



Stewart's Pre\imm?iTy Dva^^iVaLVvoii. 
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their predecessors, and to make excursions into regions 
untrodden before ; or if any of his suggestions concern- 
ing the plan of experimenting can be compared in value 
to his classification and illustration of the various pre- 
judices or idols which mislead us from the pure worship 
of truth."* 

The " unlearning of the errors of the crowd," and " of 
the pretended wisdom of the schools," which this great 
master in philosophy seems to regard as of even more 
importance than " enlarging the circle of knowledge," 
was opposed not merely by the prejudices of the ancient 
philosophers, but by positive penal statutes, constructed 
for the express purpose of chaining men's minds down to 
certain opinions in matters of merely human science. 
Of this fact, strange as it may seem to us, there is ample 
historical proofs. The persecution of Galileo for a work 
in which the Copernican system of astronomy was de- 
fended, — for maintaining that the earth moves annually 
round the sun, not the sun round the earth, — is an example 
in point, known to all the world. By proceedings of this 
sort, some were made martyrs and some hypocrites. In 
the early part of the last century, an edition of Newton's 
Principia was published in Italy by two learned Jesuits, 
Le Seur and Jacquier, who, in order to avoid the crown 
of martyrdom, prefixed the following declaration to the 
third book : 

" The Declaration of Fathers Le Seur and Jacquier. 
" Newton, in this third book, assumes the hypothesis that 
the earth moves. The propositions of the author could 
be no otherwise explained than by also making this 
assumption. Hence we are driven into a wrong position. 
But we profess entire submission to the decrees of the 
Popes against the earth's motion." What these learned 
men call a hypothesis^ they well knew to be a demonstra- 
tlon^ if there be such a thing as demonstration in sci- 
ence ; and they must have laughed in secret at the shal- 
low and dishonest artifice by which they protected them- 
selves from the consequence of promulgating the scientific 
heresies of the greatest philosopher the world ever saw. 

Still more recent is the unworthy treatment of the dis- 
tinguished naturalist, Buffcn, who was compelled by the 
doctors of the Sorbonne at Paris, in 1751, to recant ce\:- 
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tain passages in his '* Natural History," relating to the 
origin of mountains and to other kindred subjects, be- 
cause, forsooth, the said doctors had decided that these 
passages '* were reprehensible, and contrary to the creed 
of the church." Thus was one of the most illustrious 
men of his day obliged to accommodate the explanation 
of his scientific opinions, not to the evidence of those 
opinions as seen by his own unbiassed mind, but to the 
decisions of other men, sitting in solemn conclave upon 
his writings, which they were in all probability very ill 
qualified to appreciate.* But this system of coercing 
opinion, or rather of coercing the expression of opinion, 
was not merely objectionable on account of the vexatious 
annoyance Riven to the votaries of scientific truth, and 
the hypocritical professions to which it gave rise, but still 
more so because it was found to be a great impediment 
to the march of truth itself. The press, the universities, 
the schools, the exertions of private individuals — all the 
means of imparting scientific instruction, were, more or 
less, subjected to its sway, and the cause of true philoso- 
phy, which is the cause of humanity, must have been in- 
definitely retarded if men had not learned to trample 
under foot the authority both of ancient sages and of 
modern popes, and to exercise an independent right of 
thinking for themselves. Since they did so, many of the 
" errors of the crowd," and much of the " pretended wis- 
dom of the schools," have disappeared, and the progress of 
human knowledge has been almost inconceivably acce- 
lerated; the scientific errors and heresies of former 
days have vanished like the morning mists before the 
noonday sun; and the teachers of science, no longer 
trained up in harness, exhibit a degree of unity of senti- 
ment on the great majority of questions, which was un- 
known in the days of Galileo, and which could never have 
been attained but by the untrammelled exercise of the 
right of individual judgment, and the free expression of 
individual conviction. Now it seems to me that theo- 
logy is at present retarded, and the dissensions which 
exist with regard to its principles perpetuated, to the 
scandal of the church of Christ, precisely by the same 
causes which kept back philosophy so long. It is because 
we have standards, human standards, of theological opi- 
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nion in our religious communities ; it is because some of 
us, beyond the possibility of doubt or denial, and in all 
human probability all oi us, are more or less misled 
by theological " prejudices or idols ;" it is because we have 
been accustomed to reverence too much the authority of 
ancients, who were not more inspired than ourselves ; it 
is because we have not learned, by the example of Luther, 
to assert the liberty of the human mind, to '^ unlearn the 
errors of the crowd, and the pretended wisdom of the 
schools ;" and because we are so tenacious of these errors, 
and often so unconscious at the same time of their very 
existence, that it is quite impossible to do us any good, 
unless we can be '^ inspired with a resolution to abandon 
the beaten track of our predecessors," and devote our- 
selves to the " pure worship of truth ;" finally, it is be- 
cause, instead of doing all this ourselves, we persecute and 
annoy all those who do it, — because we exclude them from 
our religious communities for that very independence of 
thought which in science makes a man valued and es- 
teemed, — and because by the laws of these communities 
a virtual renunciation of the exercise of ^it^a^^ judgment, 
and an implicit submission to a, public judgment, — to that 
judgment, in relation to all matters of debate, which in 
our several religious institutions has received some public 
or legislative sanction,--«re necessary conditions of ad- 
mission to the functions of religious teachers and religious 
legislators, — that is to say, a renunciation and a submis- 
sion which in matters of science would absolutely disqua- 
lify the individual as the imbecile and incapable bigot of 
a system, or as the still more contemptible and odious 
hypocrite, who is willing to profess a belief in any thing, 
provided that he can thereby attain his own selfish ends ;— 
these are, in my judgment, the causes which retard the 
progress of religious truth and the extermination of reli- 
gious prejudice and error. They have existed in various 
degrees in different ages, and they still exist in various 
degrees in different communities ; but there are perhaps 
none of these communities. Catholic or Protestant, esta- 
blished or voluntary, which are altogether exempt from 
their pernicious operation. They have descended to us 
as a legacy from the dark ages, and their continuance has 
been greatly favoured by the coldness and apathy of the 
friends of truth and freedom, and by til^a V^wwvvcv^ xrssS. ^ 
estimable but misguided enthus\a&\^. ^et^^^ ^^'^ ^2>^^ ^"^ 
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divine truth has heen too often committed to the 
guidance of those who, like Uzza of old (1 Chron. xiii. 9), 
are haunted by needless apprehensions lest it should fall, 
and who, forgetful of the confidence which they ought to 
place in God's providence for its protection, are ever 
ready to put forth their feeble hands to prop it up, in a 
way which he has forbidden. 

In my next Chapter, it is my intention to pursue this 
subject by oifering some remarks on the several methods 
of propping which have been resorted to by the Uzzas of 
the Christian church. I shall be able, I think, to make it 
plain, that we still cling to many of these with a perse- 
verance which, in the nineteenth centuiy, ought to be 
more under the influence of Christian principle and of 
enlightened liberality, and that we have not yet succeeded 
in attaining to the wisdom of the serpent, or to the harm- 
lessness of the dove. We must attain both, if we would 
l)e Christians in reality. 



CHAPTER II. 



The Tnquiri/ of Truth, which is the love-maldng or wooing 
of it; tlie Knowledge of Truths which 18 the presence 
of it ; and tlie Belief of Truth, which is the enjoying of 
it, — is tJie sovereign good of human nature, — Bacon. 

The distinguished author of this motto, who devoted so 
much of his attention to the method of arriving at scien- 
tific truth, has in this short sentence indicated the proper 
succession of the steps by which it is to be attained. He 
makes inquiry to precede knowledge, and knowledge to 
precede belief The method of theologians is, too gene- 
rally, altogether different. They begin by belief, or, 
more properly, by assumption^ omitting inquiry, and con- 
sequently omitting knowledge^ as things altogether super- 
fluous. This is the reason, as I have already endeavoured 
to shew, why they come to such a variety of conclusions. 
It is plain that they must do so as long as this method is 
pursued ; and that if they do in good faith desire that men 
should attain to truth, they must take the Baconian me- 
thod, and teach them to begin with " inquiry, which is 
the wooing of it." But th\tt c3Livivo\.\i^ ^oti^/\^ \xi^w are 
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not left free to follow their own impressions, and if, in 
any country, Protestant as well as Catholic, Christian as 
well as Mohammedan, each party employs all its power 
and influence to prop up what it esteems to he truth, 
hy considerations addressed to the hopes and fears and 
secular interests of the inquirer, in opposition to what 
may he his own internal persuasion, as discerned hy that 
Being to whom the secrets of the heart are open. It is 
my intention to devote this Chapter to the more detailed 
consideration of the different methods oi propping divine 
trutli, without enmity to any class of sincere religionists, 
and without partiality to any. 

1. The first of these methods is the infliction of death 
for apostacy from truth, or from what is presumed to be 
truth, and for the profession of error, or what is pre- 
sumed to be error. 'J^\i\%prop has assumed various forms,— 
the Turkish bowstring, — the refined horrors and ingeni- 
ous tortures of the Inquisition, — the fires of Smithfield, 
kindled alternately by Catholic and Protestant as each 
gained the ascendancy, — the military executions of the 
Scottish Covenanters in the 17th century, — and other 
similar atrocities, of which the heart sickens to think, and 
the condemnation of which, by the spirit of modern civi- 
lization, is one of the best proofs that the mild and benig- 
nant spirit of our religion has' really made some progress 
among us. So far as this country is concerned, they are, 
happily, a mere matter of history. Yet it is instructive, 
and at the same time humiliating, to reflect how long 
some of the barbarous laws attaching a capital penalty to 
the profession of particular opinions, were suffered to re- 
main unrepealed. By the Act of the Parliament of Scot- 
land, 1695, Chap, ii., the denial or challenge, whether in 
discourse or writing, of the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, or of the Provi- 
dence of God in the government of the world, or of any 
of the Persons of the Trinity, was made to infer the pains 
of blasphemy; the first offence being punished by public 
atonement in sackcloth, the second, by a heavy fine and 
imprisonment, and the third, by the capital penalty. 
This Act was supplementary to an older and more sum- 
mary Act (1661, Chap, xxi.), under which a capital pe- 
nalty was awarded, in December, 1696, in the case of a 
young man, of twenty, named AikenheeA^^Vo ^^>s. '?^^\.v^- 
ally put to death at that time m \\ve c^^\\."2\ '^'^ '^^orCsaxA- 
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without any proof of his having railed or scoffed, and 
simply for the profession of opinions denounced by the 
Act* No instance so atrocious can be quoted at any 
more recent date ; but 117 years elapsed before we were 
sufficiently enlightened to discover that the terrors of the 
Blasphemy Acts were not necessary to the protection of 
truth. Even when the two Houses of Parliament had 
done themselves honour by repealing, in 1813, so much 
of them as regarded denial of the Trinity, an English 
Bishop thought fit to record his regret at the passing of 
this long-deferred act of wisdom and of justice, and his 
desire that what he esteemed to be truth should again 
receive "its old Parliamentary protection."! If such 
men were permitted by modem Christians to adopt the 
maxims of Mahomet in propagating and defending their 
opinions, they would deprive us of all right to com- 
plain that truth is sometimes confounded with impos- 
ture, and the Bible treated with as little respect as the 
Koran. But having now said enough of this gentle and 
Christian method of convincing the erring, — the method 
of extermination,— the method of calling down fire from 
heaven to consume such Samaritans as will not be con- 
vinced, — let us proceed to consider whether the same 
spirit, a spirit so expressly condemned by our Saviour 
himself,:^ has not been manifested in ways little short of 
this extremity of atrocity. 

2. Expatriation, imprisonment and confiscation of goods, 
are also specimens of the means by which Catholics and, 
I am sorrv to add, Protestants too, under the specious 
plea of defending truth, have perpetuated divisions among 
mankind, and withdrawn men's minds from enidence^ on 
which alone conviction can be founded, to fix it on autho- 
rity^ which can only secure an outward and often insin- 
cere profession. That the Church of Rome is open to 
this charge will be admitted both by Protestants and by 
candid Catholics ; and no well-informed person can deny 
that the Protestant churches of these realms are also open 
to it. If he doubt it, let him consider how the Puritans 
were treated in England during the reigns of Henry the 
Eighth, Edward, Mary, Elizabeth and the Stuarts; how 

»— a^n^— ■■!■■■ ■ ■■ ■ M ■ ■[■Ml —— ■■— ^M^W^— P— — ^—M i^— ^>»^«^l ■■ I I II ■ ■>— — ^ ■ ■ I ^-^— ^pia^iM^M^^ 

* Hume on Crimes, Vol. I. pp. 560, 561. 
f Burgess, Bishop of Si. "David's, m a ^t^m^Ulet at the time. 
t Luke ix. 54, 55. 
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absolute was the conformity required by the Ghiu'ch and 
by the Court, not merely in matters of doctrine, but even 
in forms, ceremonies and dresses ; and how unsparingly 
they applied the penalties above enumerated to indivi- 
duals who laboured earnestly, in the purest spirit of phi- 
lanthropy, to spread the knowledge of divine truth. Let 
him turn to Scotland, and he will find the same engines 
employed during the same period ; first by EpiscopaUans, 
to force their system on a Presbyterian majority, and 
next by Presbyterians, to force their system on tibe mi- 
nority. The Solemn League and Covenant was ordered to 
be signed by all, under penalty of excommunication ; and 
the Convention of Estates (16<13) required that it should 
be sworn and subscribed by all subjects, '^ under pain of 
being punished as enemies to religion, his Majesty's hon- 
our and the peace of these kingdoms, and to have their 
goods and rents confiscated, and they not enjoy any office 
or benefit within the kingdom ; and to be cited to the 
next Parliament to receive what further punishment his 
Majesty and the Parliament should inflict upon them."* 
The parties thus compelled to sign and swear were by 
this document taken bound to extirpate popery ana 
prelacy^ which last it distinctly defines to be " govern- 
ment by archbishops, bishops, their chancellors and com- 
missaries, deans and chapters, archdeacons and all other 
ecclesiastical officers depending on that hierarchy."! 
When it was passed in the General Assembly, a member^: 
" desired that, before men were urged to vote about it, 
leisure might be given them for some few days, ' to have 
their scruples removed ;' yet, without any regard to such 
a necessary caution in a matter of such moment, the 
question was immediately put — ' approve or not^ and the 
roll being called, it was by a plurality of voices carried 
' approve.' "|| To this succeed^ the celebrated Assembly 
01^ Divines at Westminster, whose decisions, concocted in 
the midst of civil strife, by men who were themselves far 
from being unanimous, were presumptuously enforced in 
Scotland, where much honest difference of opinion still 
existed, by such unlioly arguments as the confiscation of 
the goods of recusants. Strange, that men who had so 
lately smarted under similar inflictions, should not have 

* Skinner's Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 11.,\-%N.\a\ ^ . 

t Skinner. J " Mr. Brisbane, ?i\. ie.\%>sAU^:* \ ^^^^^^^' 
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better understood the genius of Christianity ! It was 
from no defect of zeal on the part of that memorable As- 
sembly that their decisions were not made a law for 
England also. It was the purpose of the Scotch commis- 
sionei-s, and of a party of the English ones too, to do as 
they had sworn to do—" to extirpate prelacy" as well as 
" popery" from the southern division of our island as well 
as from the northern, and that by arguments of the same 
description, — equally Christian and equally convincing. 
On this subject I borrow the powerful language of a 
modem Presbyterian,* — would that all modem Presbyte- 
rians were equally enlightened ! " In one point, all the 
Reformed Churches adhered to the Roman practice. 
They agreed, every one of them, to suspend till a more 
convenient season that law of the Bible which regulates 
the dealings of Christians with those who diflfer from 
them, and prescribes brotherly love and liberty of con- 
science. The Presbyterians resisted liberty of conscience 
as inconsistent with the solemn obligations of the Cove- 
nant to maintain uniformity and to exterminate schism. 
The outcry was instigated and joined by the Scots. Let 
any person read the acts of the Assembly of the 17th cen- 
tury, at every period when the Church was in power, and 
he will find that the Inquisition never pressed an auto da 
fe with more vehemence or more assiduity than the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Church of Scotland pressed the exe- 
cution of those barbarous lawsf against all who differed 
from them. 

" Let it then be set down as a point which admits of no 
doubt or contradiction, and be it remembered, that in 
so far as respects persecution, there never Was any differ- 
ence between Protestant and Catholic. In this point, the 
agreement to throw the precepts of Jesus behind their 
backs, and to shake hands with Satan, was unanimous all 
over Christendom." 

3. The next class of pretended props for religion which 
I shall notice, are those which consist in the exclusion of 
laymen from civil advantages, as the penalty for adopting 



♦ John M'Farlan, Esq., brother to a late Moderator of the General 

Assembly. See his late pamphlet, eiuitled, *' Who are the Frieads of 

Religion and of the Chuicn ?" 

f The auihor had previously spoken of laws inflicting civil death, 
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conclusions assumed to be erroneous by men as fallible 
as themselves. Of these props, the celebrated Test and 
Corporation Acts were a sample. They were originally 
passed as a protection against Roman Catholics, but they 
were equally a protection against Presbyterians and all who 
would not join the communion of the Church of England. 
All such were unceremoniously excluded from all offices 
in the army, and from almost all public situations of 
trust, honour and emolument. These Acts were practi- 
cally suspended during many years, and were finally re- 
scinded in 1828, though not without a Parliamentary ex- 
hibition of lingering intolerance, by no means creditable 
to the age or to the actors in it. Of the existence of such 
intolerance, in the form of laws unrepealed and in active 
operation, we still have too many examples. Why, for 
instance, should Professors of Moral Philosophy, of Logic, 
of Greek, of Natural History, or of Chemistry, be chosen 
from one religious party to the exclusion of all others ? 
We do not find it necessary to the protection of any 
other kind of truth to adopt such methods. We do not, 
for instance, find it necessary to call a council of astrono- 
mei-s and swear all the professors of all other branches to 
the implicit adoption of the decisions of that council re- 
garding the stars. Nay, we should deride such a proceed- 
ing as subversive of the interests of astronomy and of its 
independent cultivation. We should say that astronomi- 
cal truth can stand by its own evidence ; that it needs no 
protection ; that the pretended protection would be a pro- 
tection to error only; that the acquiescence of professors 
thus trammelled would be regarded as hypocritical and inte • 
rested ; that their opinions in astronomy would therefore 
be despised even when correct ; and that we do not find 
that the astronomical errors of unfettered professors of 
Greek or Chemistry have been productive of any evil, or 
have at all retarded the progress of the sublime science of 
the planetary motions. Then why should not all this be 
true of the protection of theological truth by such means ? 
Will it be said by any friend of Religion that this species of 
truth cannot stand by its own evidences ? Does it stand in 
need of protection ? Is there no risk that such protection 
may be a protection to error ? Is not the passive acquies- 
cence of trammelled lay professors in the decisions of di- 
vines on subjects of theological debate a^llc>\i^ x^^^bx^^^ 
as hypocritical and interested? Doe^ xvoX \)fta\x \^"5^j«s^ss«^i 
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to theological truth, even when sincere, lose much of its 
weight from this consideration ? And will any Christian 
man aver that divine truth is such a feehle thing, that the 
mere profession of wrong opinions in religion by men of 
talent and learning will subvert or even shake it ? If any 
man is bold enough to answer this last question in the 
affirmative, he is bound to shew by what means wrong 
opinions have been completely excluded from the symbols 
of belief, by the assent to which the thraldom of professors 
is effected. On this subject I make my appeal to the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Westminster Assembly, which is 
subscribed by all the Scottish professors, and which con- 
tains the following words : " All synods or councils since 
the apostles' times may err, and many have erred ; there* 
fore they am not to he made the rule of faith or practice^ 
but to be used as an help in both."* When the authors 
of this work decided that all councils may err, I presume 
they intended frankly to allow their own liability to error, 
and the liability also of those councils by which it is still 
maintained and enforced as a protection against error f 
Why then make its decisions or theirs " a rule of faith ^^ 
in opposition to Christian freedom, to common sense, and 
to the express injunctions of the document itself, of which 
none of Uie provisions are permitted to go into abeyance, 
except such as speak the language of liberality and of 
charity? 

Under this head, of exclusion from civil advantages, I 
might proceed to mention the exclusion of Dissenters 
from the English universities, from degrees and other 
professional and literary distinctions, and from the advan- 
tages connected with the public registers, as well as their 
compulsory subjection to the marriage ritual of a Church 
to which they have conscientious objections, by a law 
which, prior to a very recent relaxation of it, would have 
doomed an absolutely uncompromising Dissenter to per- 
pettial celibacy. But it is, perhaps, useless to dwell 
longer on these things. The various practices noticed 
under this head are all objectionable : first, as excluding 
men of stem and unbending integrity, who are inwardly 
convinced of the truth of religion and deeply imbued with 
religious and conscientious feelings, from those advan- 
tages to which they have a better claim than any other men 

• Chai^. xx«.. ^ 4, 
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whatever ; and, secondly, as conferring these advantages 
either on the weak, the ignorant and the superstitious, who 
are incapable of forming an independent opinion for 
themselves, or on a still worse class, those who are willing 
to advance their secular interests by a dishonest and hypo- 
critical conformity. These practices, then, are a penalty 
on integrity, candour and intelligence, and a bounty to 
selfishness, dissimulation and mental incapacity; and, in 
both these ways, their operation is most injurious to the 
interests of true religion, which are by much the highest 
interests of our species. 

I have hitherto been occupied with a class of prtmi 
which belong necessarily to churches allied to the secular 
power ; but I wish not to insinuate that the friends of 
established creeds are from principle more prone to such 
measures than others, or that the friends of unestablished 
creeds, and the members of less popular and less power- 
ful denominations, would have been less tyrannical than the 
former if they had had opportunity. On the contrary, 
many of them have given ample proof of the possession of 
the same spirit, and all of them ought to remember how 
intoxicating is **a little brief authority" to its possessors. 
If there be any Dissenters who think that they are more 
liberal and catholic in their spirit, they should remember 
that this may be, and ought to be, the effect of their posi* 
tion. A philosophic poet justly represents Adversity as the 
nurse to whom the education of Virtue was committed : - 

" Stern, rugged, nurse \ thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore: 
What Sorrow was thou bad'st her know. 
And from her own she learned to melt at others' woe." 

The oppressed of every age and country may discover 
some compensation for many and great disadvantages, 
in their escape from a species of intoxication so injurious 
to the characters of the possessors of power Like Hazael, 
they are horror-struck at the mere mention of enormities 
which they might be found capable of perpetrating if en- 
trusted, like him, with authority over their fellow-men. 
I have now to notice some other pretended props of truth, 
to which unestablished churches have often shewn as 
much disposition to lean, as those churches which. ^&x^ 
allied to the State. If example 'wo>3[\dL y3»s^1\Vj xXja.\.^^s\si!2«0>A 
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essentially wrong, each party might quote the practice 
of the other. But both parties, I feel persuaded, may be 
infinitely better occupied. The props I allude to consist 
of restrictions on the conduct of religious education, and 
they may be divided into restrictions on the freedom of 
the teacher and restrictions on that of the pupil, in regard 
to the formation and expression of opinion. The first of 
these constitutes, 

4. The fourth class of artificial props which I have to 
notice. In order that I may not be suspected of carrying 
my principles farther than I intend, I shall begin what I 
have to say on this subject by at once admitting frankly 
that I cannot conceive the notion of a public teacher of 
religion being absolutely emancipated from all restric- 
tions. If he have been inducted into office as a professor 
of Christian theology, he must not conceive himself en- 
titled to employ his chair to inculcate that Christianity is 
a delusion, or (what is, indeed, an identical proposition) 
that miracles are a delusion, nor to explain miracles, as 
some do, in such a way as to resolve them all into mere na- 
tural events. He is, indeed, bound to inquire into all these 
things scrupulously and impartially ; but if his inquiries 
lead to such conclusions as disqualify him for being a pro- 
fessor of Christian theology, he must, if an honest man, 
place his commission in the hands of those from whom he 
received it ; and for the same reason, he ought, if he be a 
dishonest man, to be compelled to do so. He must, in 
short, fulfil to the letter the conditions of his appointment, 
whatever these may be, or else abandon it. On this sub- 
ject I shall have more to say in a subsequent part of this 
Essay. At present I merely remark, that the conditions 
of such a professorship ought, as in the case of all other 
sciences, to be as little restricted as possible. If there be 
any thing self-evident, it is that a teacher of science ought 
to be a learner all his life. But the contrary is assumed 
by the theologian, who writes himself down perfect and 
unimproveable when he mounts the chair of the professor 
of divinity, or the pulpit of a Christian congregation. 
He deliberately declares his assent to certain conclusions 
on all points of theology which either have been or can 
be conceived to be a matter of dispute or of objection ; 
and not only so, but engages to maintain tJie said con" 
cltisions 80 long as he retains his office^ whatever may 
be the effect of future inquiry oulai^ mvaii, \iV^ foliate 
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this compact, there is machinery provided for his eject- 
ment, which will be put in motion without regard to the 
satisfaction he may have afforded to his immediate 
hearers, or the validity of the reasons which he may have 
assigned for abandoning his original impressions. What 
makes all this more gross is, that the formularies he sub- ' 
scribes are nearly as old as the Reformation ; and that if 
they should require any improvements, there does not 
exist a power in our religious communities to effect the 
slightest alteration in them. In England, the Head of the 
State is the acknowledged Head of the Church also ; and 
the power of legislating in regard to the Church, and of 
altering and amending its formularies and liturgies, resides 
in the State, and is admitted to reside there, though it has 
long remained in abeyance. In Scotland, also, the creed 
of the Church is established by Act of Parliament, and 
cannot be altered without a similar authority; but the 
right to do so without consent of the Church is denied. 
There is, therefore, very little difference between the two 
cases, more especially when we take into account the 
actual working of the machinery. In the Scottish Church, 
and in the different communities of D&senters which have 
a similar ecclesiastical constitution, the arrangements for 
the perpetuation of the present symbols of belief, without 
regard to the opinions of the existing race of men or of 
those who may succeed them, is as perfect as if the As- 
sembly of Westminster had been a Popish General Coun- 
cil, and as if the friends of Presbytery had been believers 
in the doctrine of human infallibility. For, in order to 
disprove this weighty charge, it would be necessary to 
shew that the Kirk (or those other communities) possesses 
in itself the means of revising, with a view to rescinding, 
any article which it may find contrary to God's Word ; 
that it is at least open to the candid consideration of such 
questions ; that a person who should stand up in one of 
its legislative assemblies and openly impugn one or more 
articles of what are called, and justly called, the stand- 
ards of the Kirk (for the appeal in disputed matters is to 
them, and not to the Bible), would receive a patient 
hearing, and that he would be suffered to propose an al- 
teration of these standards, to bring them nearer to what 
he might conceive to be the teaching of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. I beg it may be understood that t ^sa. w^\. \\sy« 
urging that such alterations ate m -^oyqX. oJi H3Wi\. ^o^- 

B 
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cessary, for that is a matter quite out of the range of my 
present inquiry ; but if it is not possible to stand up in a 
church-court and propose them, without incurring, as a 
matter of course, the penalty of ejectment ; and if, more- 
over, there are no church-courts before which a propo- 
sition of this sort could be brought, except such as con- 
sist of men solemnly sworn to maintain those standards, 
without reference to possible changes in their own indivi- 
dual sentiments, — then does it clearly and indisputably fol- 
low, that the standards are treated as if they were unerring, 
and that the Holy Scriptures, which must be explained in 
such a way as to agree with them, are treated as if they 
were of inferior authority ; that the Scriptures are scarcely, 
even in theory, the standards of the Kirk's belief; that the 
legislators of Westminster, who have been nearly two cen- 
turies in their graves, and whose in&Uibility is not asserted 
theoretically y are practically treated as if they were infal- 
lible; and that, though the pretensions of the Eomish 
Church to infallibility are indignantly denounced by all 
Presbyterians, there is in reality more of this same popish 
principle in their own, than is ** dreamt of in their philoso- 
phy." Even voluntary Churchmen, amidst their denun- 
ciations of a State-religion, are so wedded to the princi- 
ples of Presbytery, that they submit as tsunely to this 
miserable tyranny over the consciences of men, as do the 
inhabitants of Eome. Now, abstractedly from the truth 
or falsehood of any particular class of opinions, it must 
be either right or wrong thus to tie down men who teach 
religion, to maintain, as long as they are teachers, certain 
opinions regarding its doctrines. If this be right in the 
case of truth, we shall have no title to complain that the 
same means are adopted for the perpetuation of notions 
which are delusive and erroneous ; since they are not ad- 
mitted or believed to be so by their abettors : and, on the 
other hand, if such restrictions are wrong in the case of 
error, they cannot be right in the case of truth, unless we 
are prepared with the means of ascertaining that our opi- 
nions are infallibly true, — a thing disclaimed, at least hy 
all Protestants. Either it is wrong thus to protect the 
creeds of Protestant Churches, or it is right that the same 
benefit should be extended to the creed of the Church of 
Eome. The ramparts and entrenchments constructed by 
misguided, zeal for the protection of truth must be demo- 
lisbed, OT they will coutmue \.o «SQt^ Y^oNfc^VAa^ to innu- 
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merable errors, superstitions and heresies, which could 
not otherwise defy the force of public opinion. Such 
barricades are suited to the warlike insecurity of the bar- 
barous period in which they originated ; but the enlight- 
ened confidence of modern times ought to despise their 
feeble and pernicious protection. Of the various modes 
in which they are pernicious, there is one which properly 
comes to be noticed under this division of the subject, — 
they exclude from the office of religious instructors all 
men of independent minds and superior intellects. Many 
instances of this might be quoted from the biography of 
those who have illustrated otner learned professions, ^er 
having been scared from the theological, by a sight of the 
fetters which were prepared for them. The celebrated 
Dr. Hunter, who rose to the highest distinction as a phy- 
sician, was originally intended to adorn a profession as 
much more noble and important than that to which 
his life was devoted, as eternity is more important than 
the brief span of mortal existence ; and the splendid be- 
quest of his Museum to the University of Glasgow is an 
imperishable monument, not only of his own industry and 
genius and talent, but of the utter impolicy of the restric- 
tions which prevented those qualities from being exerted 
for the benefit of his fellow-men in that nobler sphere of 
action for which they were at first designed. No inde- 
pendent inquirer like Dr. Hunter will degrade himself 
into a mere passive instnunentfor retailing the dogmas of 
other men not wiser than himself, even if the subjects 
of their dogmatism were far less important than those 
which occupy the Christian divine. He will not submit 
to human shackles in opposition to the authority of that 
blessed volume, which is at once the source of his creed 
and the charter of his freedom. 

5. The last class of props which I have to notice, con- 
sists of restrictions on the pupil in the acquisition of the 
most important of all knowledge. There are restrictions 
of which I do not complain. We must all receive our 
ideas at first, both on Theology and on every thing else, 
on the mere strength of authority — the authority of our 
parents and friends. But an enlightened parent will not 
content himself with the authoritative communication of 
what he may think true. He will explain to his child the 
reasons which have convinced himself. He will ^raiiaj&Jsk^ 
lead him, as his mind expands %a&.\i\^ '^\i«\^K\axv\. '^^o^^^'*- 
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force, to think and to viquire. He will tell him that he 
ought to adopt his father's opinions only so far as he shall 
find them to he true ; and that it is not only his privilege, 
hut his unquestionable duty, to form an independent opi- 
nion for himself. He will desire him not to flinch from 
the consideration of objections to what he has been 
taught. He will persuade him, as he advances to man- 
hood, to look boldly at all such objections, even when 
pointed at Christianity itself, or at those doctrines which 
he esteems most important, perfectly convinced, with 
Gamaliel of old, that '' if this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will come to nought ; but if it be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it, lest haply ye be found even to flght 
against God." The confidence of the Christian parent in 
the stability of his belief should not be less than that of 
the Jewish doctor. And yet how do we find it in fact? 
Do we not find men of all sects inspiring their offspring 
with a dread of inquiry ? Do they not tell them that it 
is sinful to read books in which incorrect opinions are 
propounded, or to listen to the arguments of those who 
entertain such opinions? That this is a very conmioD 
practice, no one, I think, can deny ; and that it is 
adverse to truth, is evident from its tendency to conse- 
crate the most pernicious errors. Shall we ever persuade 
the erring to examine our more correct notions, if we set 
them the example of the opposite plan, by teaching them 
that to examine theirs is sinful and dangerous ? Shall we 
ever teach them to regard us and our opinions with com- 
placency, if we make it a point of religious duty to excite 
against them and their opinions a sentiment of sanctimo- 
nious abhorrence ? Shall we pay to them, or rather to 
their arguments, the implied compliment that they are 
exceedingly seductive and convincing? If we do, we 
either betray the weakness of our own cause, and are 
more anxious for victory than for truth, or, at best, 
prove that we are destitute of just confidence in the power 
of truth over error. We are, therefore, so far from un- 
derstanding Christianity, and the free spirit of research 
which so nonourably distinguishes it from error and 
superstition, that we have all our Christianity yet to learn ; 
and with all our pretensions to superiority, are, in one 
most important point, inferior to the disciples of Gama- 
Jjel. We think we have good grounds for supposing cer- 
taia other parties to be in the \«io\\^^ W^ tha latter are 
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equally confident in their rooted objections to our belief. 
Is it not then plain, that if both parties would make it a 
part of their system to inculcate upon their oflfspring the 
duty of scrutinizing opposing arguments, both would be 
gainers — the one by the acquisition of correct views, the 
other by that of increased conviction ? On which side 
should the example of this generous confidence be first 
set ? Surely on that which is most correct, and which 
has nothing to lose and every thing to gain by its univer- 
88^ adoption. If such men wait till the example is set 
them by the superstitious and the erring, they wait in 
vain ; for, with such examples before them, these deluded 
persons will continue to be apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of committing themselves to the pure stream of 
truth and knowledge. They doubt its buoyancy. They 
dread its majestic and irresistible power. They will not 
believe, or practically act on the belief, that that power in 
under the guidance of infinite wisdom and benevolence. 
They are foolishly afraid of being overwhelmed in its 
inighty vortex, or conducted to some dangerous shore or 
some trackless ocean, without rudder to steer with or 
compass to direct them. Far, therefore, from confiding 
themselves to the current, they squander their precious 
hours upon its brink, in the foolish expectation that it will 
soon be exhausted or turned into other and safer chan- 
nels, by those embankments by which the misplaced inge- 
nuity of successive generations of short-sighted mortals 
has vainly sought to confine it. Its ceaseless flood rolls 
on, and, after quietly undermining, ultimately sweeps away 
the feeble bulwarks upon which mortals repose in ima- 
ginary security. To drop this metaphor, God, who gave 
us the faculties we possess, surely intended that they 
should be exercised in the discovery of truth ; and titat 
passive acquiescence in the notions of others who are as 
fallible as ourselves, which bigotry inculcates as a duty, 
and to which indolence prompts us when we have better 
opportunities of being correctly informed than those we' 
confide in, is in every matter a bad substitute for individual 
inquiry, and in religion is positively impious and crimi- 
nal. The parent, merefore, who teaches his child this 
habit, or who does not teach him the opposite habit, — 
that of examining both sides of every important question 
in religion before deciding, — is guilty of betray itv^u\^\w5»'ex 
sacred of all trusts. If our Sav\ouT coxv^^^^^^^^^"^^ "^^ 
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peal to the judgments of his hearers ;* and if the great 
apostle of the Gentiles imitated his example by calling 
upon the Corinthians to judge what he said,t surely the 
following ought to be the tone of our language, not only 
to our offspring, but to all whom we have power to influ- 
ence : *' Such and such are my views, such and such is 
the evidence by which they are, as I think, borne out ; 
but it is my duty candidlv to tell you, that there are those 
who think otherwise, and I have no desire that you should 
adopt my sentiments hecaxiae they are mine; for if you 
do, you neglect a sacred duty. Listen, therefore, to 
every thin^ which can be said against my opinions ; com- 
pare all this with what I have urged in their favour ; read, 
think, weigh and consider on all sides ; and if you do go 
wrong, which may happen in any case from human infir- 
mity, you will at least have done your duty, by endeavour- 
ing to the utmost of your power to be right. The more 
important the subject, the more imperative is this course ; 
for even in regard to the truth of Christianity itself, it is 
your duty * to be able to give a reason for the hope that is 
in you ;' and this you cannot do if you are in ignorance of 
those specious arguments which the wit and ingenuity of 
its opponents have urged against its claims, and of the 
weight of satisfactory evidence with which these argu- 
ments have been rebutted by its friends. Opinions thus 
imbibed by examination will not be easily shaken, while 
those which you take on trust on my authority, or on the 
authority of any human being, how wise and good soever, 
will be liable to be overturned by the plausible sugges- 
tions of casuistry, against which you ought to have been 
fiilly prepared." 

A parent impressed with these views of his duty, will, of 
course, not peraiit his son to enter a university where the 
first step is to intimate, by subscription, his implicit ac- 
quiescence in a particular system of scholastic and com- 
Elex theology, at a period of life when he either cannot 
ave inquired at all, or when his inquiries must necessa- 
rily be very incomplete. It is most astonishing that this 
species of monkish barbarity should still find defenders, 
and that not among the poor, the low and the unedu- 
cated, but among the richest and the most exalted, and if 
not among the most educated, at least among those who 

* Lukexii. 57. \ \^w.t.15. 
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have most at command all the existing sources of mental 
cultivation. Nor is it merely in universities that the 
parent will have to take care that the spirit of dogmatism 
is not infused into the plastic mind of his child. At an 
earlier period, and from the moment of entering the most 
elementary school, the latter is too often subjected, not 
merely to the enforcement of religious opinions with too 
much of the air of infallible authority, not merely to the 
absence of all reference to the evidence of these opinions, 
and of all appeal to the faculties of his mind, by which alone 
that evidence can be appreciated, — but to the substitution, 
for such appeal, of pious horror against all opinions 
assumed to be untrue, of theological hatred against the 
abettors of such opinions, and of theological pride and 
self-sufficiency in the fancied possession of a better belief. 
If this method do not convince his judgment, it will at 
least alarm his fears. If it leave the pupil unprotected 
against the shafts of sophistry and irreligion, it at least re- 
lieves the teacher from the more elaborate process of 
" proving all things." If it be inconsistent with the hum- 
ble and candid and inquiring spirit of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, it has at least the merit of being able to plead 
the example of the Christian Church in every era of it, 
except that first and best age when the holy and benevo- 
lent tendencies of our faith were illustrated, exemplified 
and enforced by our Saviour and his apostles. Since 
then, that faith "has suffered violence, and the violent 
have taken it by force." But we shall indulge the hope 
that a day is coming when authority over conscience will 
no longer be the substitute for mild persuasion, and when 
the language of modern teachers will be like that of the 
apostle of the Gentiles — "I speak as unto wise men; 
judge ye what I say." 



CHAPTER Iir. 



On some Popular Fallacies affecting the Subjects of the 

preceding Chapters, 

In writing the preceding observations on a subject 
which seems to me to involve the very essence of Chris- 
tian freedom and of Protestant independence, I have en- 
deavoured to steer altogether clear, wo\.\x\^x^'^ <i>lNiw5.0sR>- 
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gical controversy, but of the dispute regarding the pro- 
priety and advantage of an established church, whicn at 
present divides our theologians. The principle of an es- 
tablished church is simply the principle of paying for re- 
ligious instruction out of a common purse. With that 
principle I have nothing to do. I wish to gain both its 
friends and its foes. But I cannot permit either party to 
maintain themselves against their opponents by employing 
arguments subversive of the views which I have sought to 
establish ; and therefore I hope I shall not be understood 
to express hostility to the principle of an established 
church, if I am compelled to notice arguments adduced 
in support of establishments, in which arguments it will 
be obvious that I cannot acquiesce. Whether the prin- 
ciple of an established church be right or wrong, it may 
be supported by reasonings which are fallacious ; and this 
is in fact so often done, that I am under the necessity of 
devoting a third Chapter to the consideration of some 
popular fallacies which have been widely disseminated by 
the friends of church-establishments, and most unwisely 
identified with their cause. In selecting the late Bev. Dr. 
Inglis as the expositor of the views which I deprecate, it 
will be admitted that I select no driveller, but a learned, 
acute and intelligent champion. 

I quote the following words from his Vindication of 
Ecclesiastical Establishments : *' Our opponents may 
fiiirly be expected to say what security is to be given to 
the Christian world against erroneous or imevangelical 
teaching, in the event of ecclesiastical establishments 
being abolished. That solemn and written adherence to 
the doctrine contained in its standards which an esta- 
blished church requires, has, in a great measure, it is be- 
lieved, the desired effect." After demolishing (very 
effectually, I think) the doctrine of an opponent, that 
the solemn assent given by divines to the standards of the 
church does not imply a belief of every thing which 
these standards contain, he proceeds thus : *'Thi8 remark 
is made, and the opinion expressed, with a direct refer- 
ence to that subscription of creeds or confessions on which 
we at present depend for the evangelical doctrine of 
Christian ministers; and it cannot be difficult to per- 
ceive that, if the author's opinion be acknowledged and 
recognized, such subscriptions are good for nothing. If it 
is to be understood for IhetVm^lo ^oTCkft^llaataiman, with a 
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view to his ordination as a minister of Christ, may honestly 
declare, under his hand- writing, his assent or adherence to 
a particular creed or confession, while in his own mind 
he rejects any one doctrine which is unquestionably and 
unequivocally contained in it, what security can we have 
for his belief in others, even in the most unportant arti- 
cles of our Christian faith ? If he may honestly append 
his subscription to the whole, while he denies one of the 
articles, shall we pronounce him dishonest because he 
happens to denv iwo^ or it may be more ? Or, if he is him- 
self to be the judge (as he must be) of the comparative 
importance of the tenets which he denies, what security 
can we have against his regarding as trivial and unimport- 
ant what others would account essential to the only true 
way of salvation ? It would tend more to the advance- 
ment of truth and honesty in the world, that creeds and 
confessions should be at once and entirely abolished, than 
that they should be maintained under such an explanation 
of their meaning as that to which our attention has now 
been directed. But so long as we have the advantage of 
a declared adherence to them, in a way which is felt to be 
binding on the consciences of men, I cannot make light 
of the pledge which they afford for the evangelical cha- 
racter of the doctrine which is preached in the pulpits of 
our established church."* 

Now, in the first part of the above quotation, it is 
asserted that subscriptions to the standards of the Church 
do afford the desired security to the Christian world 
against erroneous teaching. This assertion includes 
several assumptions which are not peculiar to Dr. I., but 
are fallacies commonly retailed. Firsts it assumes the 
correctness of the doctrine of the Church, not merely in 
its spirit and leading principles, hut in every tittle. The 
subscriber may not be permitted to reject any one doc- 
trine or tenet which the formulary he subscribes un- 
equivocally contains, nor to judge of their comparative 
importance. His submission is to he absolute. Now 
these pretensions to perfect correctness in all the com- 
plex minutiae of a document of human composition, in 
the very pages of which we find the most unequivocal 
assertion of the liability of all human councils to go 
wrong, though it is unquestionably consistent with the 

« Pages *i^5—'i^T , 
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practice of the ecclesiastical judicatories of that church 
to which Dr. Inglis helonged, is perfectly ludicrous in a 
Protestant divine, and directly inconsistent with the con- 
fession of faith, which plainly declares, that " the requir- 
ing of an implicit faith and an absolute and blind obedi- 
ence is to destroy liberty of conscience and reason also/' 
If the argument of Dr. Inglis, that security against erro- 
neous teaching is afforded by subscription to a standard 
which he thiims accurate in all points, be conceded to 
him, I see not how it is possible to deprive any man, 
however erroneous his opinions, of the right to employ 
the game argument in favour of a different standard, for 
the same reason, viz. that it meets with his own individual 
approbation, or that of his party. But, secondly^ the 
passage which I have quoted assumes, that hy means of 
authoritative formularies the doctrine of established ptd' 
pits is^ in point of fact, unifortnly accommodated to the 
standards of the Church. Those who are sufficiently 
acquainted with both to make the necessary comparison 
will require no refutation of this unproved position ; and 
those who are not, will find it sufficiently refuted by sim- 
ply comparing the works of Blair, Leechman and Princi- 
pal Campbell, with those of Chalmers and others of the 
orthodox party in the church to which Dr. Inglis be- 
longed. The same or a greater dissimilarity is equally 
conspicuous among the writers and preachers of the 
Church of England. The divines of the Pusey or 
Apostolical school are nearly Boman Catholics. Bishop 
Heber may be said to differ widely from them on the one 
hand, and from the Arminianism of Bishop Marsh on the 
other. Samuel Clarke wrote expressly against the 
Trinity. Archdeacon Paley, and Bishops Watson, Law 
and Hoadly, were certainly many degrees removed from: 
what is commonly termed orthodoxy. If no greater 
agreement can be attained than these examples exhibit, 
the *' security against erroneous teaching" which the 
" solemn and written adherence to the doctrine" of the 
standards affords, must be altogether valueless. Thirdly.- 
Besides assuming in the passage quoted the absolute cor- 
rectness of the standards, and the conformity to those 
standards of the doctrine actually taught from esta- 
blished pulpits, Dr. Inglis further assumes, that subscrip-^ 
tion to these standards affords ** a security," not merely 
to the Church of Scotland, Wl " \.o \Jci^ CTimtian worlds 
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against erroneous or nnevangelical teaching;" and this 
is propounded with the greatest gravity from a city in 
which, if the estahlishment has as great a monopoly of 
truth as Dr. Inglis coolly assumes, sentiments which 
must be erroneous are delivered every Sunday from a 
great variety of pulpits. If Dr. Inglis, or any man, 
could supply us with a talisman to prevent the Christian 
world from being ever taught erroneous doctrines, he 
might justly claim to be a great benefactor of his species. 
But I think I have proved that this imaginary security 
rests on three untenable assumptions, and is, therefore, 
altogether illusory. The security against error which he 
proposes will not please the enlightened adherents of his 
own church, while those Christians who differ from its 
tenets and dissent from its worship will be justly 
offended with the assumption of superior correctness 
which it involves. Dr. Inglis says, tnat ** it would tend 
more to the advancement of truth and honesty in the 
world that creeds and confessions should be at once and 
entirely abolished, than that they should be maintained" 
under mental reservations and denials of particular por- 
tions of them by those who give a general assent to 
them. In this I aeree with him : and I would remark 
further, that if the cnoice lies between denial of their au- 
thority as a rule of faith, and their enforcement in so 
strict a sense as to destroy all private independence of 
thought upon religion, and all advance of the church in 
Christian knowledge, in such a sense as to degrade the 
office of a clergyman from that of the expositor of the 
teachings of inspired men to that of the expositor of the 
decisions of the uninspired authors of the standards, I 
have only to say, that between such alternatives I cannot 
hesitate for a moment. I prefer the former decidedly — 
for this plain reason, that I think it my duty to assume, 
not the correctness, but the incorrectness of the best 
attempts of mankind to arrive at divine truth, and conse- 
quently to assume, not the superfluousness, but the abso- 
lute and imperative necessity of comparing every human 
composition with the doctrines of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, and " of searching the Scriptures daily whether 
those things are so." 

In another part of the same work, this acute writer 
states it to be necessary for the maintenance of \3jx>fc^ xsw 
the faith, that clergynx^ti '* Bho\x\^ %\N<i ^^m^ ^'^^'^^ '^'^^ 
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their own understandbg or interpretation of the Christian 
doctrine being conformable to that of the particular soci- 
ety of Christians in which they are to exercise their sacred 
functions/'* He then adds, ^^ For this purpose, creeds and 
confessions have been recognized as standards, to which 
men might appeal upon any points of doctrine respecting 
which there have been conflicting interpretations of the 
language of scripture ; and a written acknowledgment of 
the authority of such standards has been required of those 
who were to be ordained to the ministry of the Gospel. "f 
Now these two consecutive paragraphs seem to me to be 
plainly inconsistent with each other. The one proposes 
to ascertain the conformity of the sentiments of a clergy- 
man to those of a society of Christians in which he is to 
officiate ; the other altogether throws out of the question 
the sentiments of the society of Christians, talks of the 
recognition of certain '^ standards'' as authoritative in all 
disputes, and proposes no plan for ascertaining that these 
standards are conformable to the real sentiments of the 
society he speaks of. In point of fact, all that is ascer- 
tained is, that the individual gives a formal assent to a 
creed which has received a legislative sanction, and the 
society of Christians is never consulted in the matter. It 
is, besides, well known that the standards of the Church 
are very little read, and that scarcely any of the laity can 
say that every thing in them accords with their sincere 
and conscientious belief. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more illusory than the notion that conformity to these 
antiquated standards is any proof at all of conformity 
between the creed of the minister and that of those who 
are to be his hearers. The object is undoubtedly of the 
greatest importance; but it is not attained: and this 
estimable writer has, in this instance also, lent the sanc- 
tion of his high reputation to one of those fallacies which, 
however transparent, actually deceive many inconside- 
rate readers, especially when they approach the subject 
with a strong bias in favour of the existing system. 

It would be altogether foreign to my present object to 
dive deeper into the consideration of our ecclesiastical 
machinery in both ends of the island, and to explain how 
the views I have brought forward might be incorporated 
with that machinery by judicious alterations in its laws 

* Vindication, &c., yP- 1> 'i. ^ ^^^^ 
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«nd tiieir administration. I am neither the opponent nor 
the champion of estahlishments, hut I think it is clearly 
the duty of all who wish them well to take care that they 
are so conducted as not to elevate our remote ancestors 
into judges of what we are to believe and to profess, 
or to place the sentiments of any men, dead or living, 
on the same level — and still less on a higher level — than 
those of the founders of Christianity, who spoke by the 
immediate authority of God himself. These effects flow 
directly from the present system. The language of 
creeds must not be made to accord with the doctrines of 
the Scripture, but the lansua^e of Scripture must be 
interpreted so as to accord with creeds sanctioned by 
Acts of Parliament The latter, therefore, are the higher 
authority within the pale of the established churches of 
these realms ; and those who contend that a system in- 
volving such consequences is essential to the very exist- 
ence of religious establishments, appear to me to furnish 
the strongest argument against their existence which it is 
possible for the wit of man to devise. 

The recent agitation in Scotland about patronage rests 
upon a very narrow ground. The limitation of the 
selection of clergymen to the class whose creed is ac« 
cording to Act of Parliament, makes it of infinitely little 
moment whether the patrons or the people have the right 
of selection. The right thus limited is worthless. But 
if candidates were merely subjected, as the students of 
other learned professions are, to a literary, scientific and 
moral probation, if they were not more restricted to defi- 
nite conclusions in theology than physicians are in medi- 
cine, the privilege of selecting clergymen would be alto- 
gether invaluable, because it would be equivalent to 
choosing the sort of religious instruction which the 
electors desire to be given to their offspring. I would 
confer this power on the adult religious men and women 
of each community, (established or not established,) 
without any control from spiritual courts or ecclesiastics, 
and without the necessity of appeal to the decisions of 
any fallible mortals, living or dead. The possession of 
this privilege would be the best protection against the in- 
fluence of political priests. It would enable the more 
benighted societies to advance to higher degrees of illu- 
mination, and those that are more informed to dv^'«i»:t^ 
the remaining errors which the iwosV ^tXa^^^vi^^^'^^^ 
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most conscious may still adhoro to their religious opi- 
nions, however sincere. It would do much to destroy 
the many present inducements to practise a hypocritical 
conformity. It would give us the best security against 
the caprices of individual opinion in the soundness and 
sobriety of the aggregate mass. It would substitute for 
the present fallacious securities against error, a real 
security for the gradual progression of divine truth; and 
finally, by making every member of such community feel 
that his own individual opinion is of real importance, it 
would supply him with the strongest motives to apply his 
own mind to the discovery of divine truth, and to engage 
others in the same pursuit. I shall be told, perhaps, that 
truth would be endangered by such a system; but if truth 
cannot be safe but m the keeping of bishops and of 
church-courts — of those, that is to say, who arc enslaved 
to a particular system — if evangelical doctrine would be 
endangered by treating the opinions of religious men with 
respect — then it is not true that " where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty" — then are despotism and exclu- 
sion the best instruments of moral and religious improve- 
ment, contrary to all that inspired men have written, and 
sages have spoken, and historians recorded, of tlie pro- 
gress of our race from the beginning of time. 

I must now bring this essay to a conclusion. But 
before doing so I must notice, that there are other falla- 
cies, not so common in the writings of divines as they are 
in those of politicians and in ordinary conversation,, 
which are the fruit of state-policy, and against which reli- 

fious men ought to be upon their guard. " At the 
eginning, the apostles left the fishing of fishes, and be- 
came fishers of men ; and now we, which talk much of 
Christ and his Holy Word, have, I fear me, used a much 
contrary way ; for we leave fishing of men, and fish again 
in the tempestuous seas of this world for gain and wicked 
mammon."* Thus wrote Sir W. Petre three centuries 
ago, and we are still fated to see religion the bone of 
political contention and the tocsin of political strife. To 
what changes in our religious institutions these bicker- 
ings may be the prelude, it is not my province to deter- 
mine : but it will depend on the judgment and liberality 

* Letter to Cecil, in Ty tier's " England nnder the Reigns of Ed- 
ward Vl. and Mary," p. 427. 
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of the sincerely religious whether these changes are to be 
beneficial or otherwise. One of these political fallacies 
is the assertion so common, that it is essentially necessary 
to support tJie religion of the State. This may seem to 
be identical with the proposition, that it is the duty of 
legislators to support religion ; but it is really not so. 
Religion is either a personal thing, or a mere instrument 
of human policy. In the latter sense, iJie State may have 
a religion, because in this sense conviction is not re- 
quired ; and it will be the duty of the State to select for 
support that religion which will most effectually influence 
the million, and to be indifferent to the truth or false- 
hood, and solicitous only about the political efficiency, of 
the religion patronized. But if by religion we mean per- 
sonal conviction of the truth of certain principles, the 
religion of the State is an unmeaning expression. For 
what is the State? Either a metaphysical abstraction, 
employed to puzzle a plain question, or an expression for 
the members of the legislative body in the aggregate, or 
for the people in the aggregate ; and in none of these 
senses is it possible that the State can have a religion hi/ 
conviction^ The Legislature, blessed be God, shuts not 
its doors against any class of Christians, and will soon, I 
hope, open them to Jews : and the religion of the people 
is of as many colours as Joseph's coat. 

But if the State, or the Government, or the Legisla^ 
iure, would really patronize religion, it would be some- 
thing quite new and refreshing. In order to do so, it 
must begin by putting aside the old notion of having a 
pet religion of its own. Religion itself, not, as hitherto, 
the profession of it, must be the object of its encourage- 
ment. Professions can be had in any quantity for which 
a bounty is held out. If our legislators would discon- 
tinue the immoral practice of offering large rewards for 
mere professions, which must, from the nature of the 
ease, be often insincere, and therefore irreligious; if 
they would treat all modes of belief with perfect impar- 
tiality, and, judging of men's religion solely by its fruits, 
would so order their legislation as to favour integrity and 
independence in religious profession ; and if, instead of 
giving countenance to fashionable immoralities, they 
would shape their conduct, public and private, in con- 
formity with the humility, simplicity, purity and impartial 
philanthropy which are characteristic of C%\v^\fssy\v^?^ ^^ 
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exhibited ill the life of iU Founder, they would then really 
be the patrons of true religion, and the authors of a new 
era in the history of mankind. In our future struggles, 
let religious men throw aside secular views, exact from 
their representatives an abandonment of all monopolies 
of secular advantages by particular classes of religious 
professors, and seek to promote religious objects only by 
methods which are consistent with the spirit of religion. 
We shall then have, among men of all grades and classes, 
less of that cant of religion by the irreligious which so 
often excites our disgust; and we shall have, I trust, a 
great increase of that genuine piety, sincerity and charity 
which are the essence of all tnie religion, and which it is, 
not, perhaps, the obfeet, but certainly the plain and mani- 
fest tendency of our present institutions to discourage and 
to exterminate. 
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GOLDEN TESTIMONIES. 



FREE SPEECH ON THE SUBJECT OF REFORMA- 
TION, IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, IN THE 
REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 1530. 

We extract the following very singular speech, with the 
necessary preface, from Cobhett^s Parliamentary History of 
England, I. 501 — 506 It may be found also in less modem 
language, in Collier^ s Eccles, Hist, (folio), II. 45—47. Col- 
lier maies this comment upon it : — " This odd speech is not 
mentioned either by Hollingshead, Goodwin or Stow : neither 
does Lord Herbert tell us the person's name. All that I shall 
observe upon this Freethinker is, that he gives too much liberty 
to private reason. His maxims are dangerous, and his scheme 
ill suited to the general capacity." — Editors. 

Many abuses which the laity received daily from the 
clergy were loudly complained of; and the king, being 
now willing that they should be strictly inquired into, 
referred the redress thereof to the Commons in this par- 
liament. Complaints also being made in that House 
against exactions for probata of testimonies and mortu- 
aries, for pluralities, non-residence, and against priests 
that were farmers of lands, tanners, wool-byers, &c., the 
spirituality were much offended at these proceedings ; and, 
when the bills for regulating these exorbitances were 
brought before the House of Lords, John Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, made a remarkable speech against them, of 
which the following is a copy, as it is printed in a small 
treatise on the life and death of that prelate, by Dr. 
Thomas Bailey. 

" My Lords — Here are certain bills exhibited against 
the clergy, wherein there are complaints made against 
the viciousness, idleness, rapacity and cruelty of bishops, 
abbots, priests and their officials. But my Lords, are all 
vicious, all idle, all ravenous and cruel priests or bishogs ? 
And for such as are such, are thei^ x^oX \a?«'ak ^x^^K^'s^^ 
already against such? Is tYieie «tTv^ ^}c»\v^^ n^^*^ "«'^- ^'^ 

i.1 
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not seek to rectify? Or can there be such a rectifi- 
cation as that there shall be no abuses ? Or are not 
clergymen to rectify the abuses of the clergy ? Or shall 
men find fault with other men's manners while they 
forget their own ; and punish where they have no autho- 
rity to correct? If we be not executive in our laws, let 
each man suffer for his delinquency; or, if we have not 
power, aid us with your assistance, and we shall give you 
thanks. But, my Lords, I hear there is a motion made, 
that the small monasteries should be given up into the 
king's hands, which makes me fear that it is not so much 
the good as the goods of the church that is looked after. 
Truly, my Lords, liow this may sound in your ears I can- 
not tell, but to me it appears no otherwise than as if our 
holy mother the church were to become a bondmaid, and 
now brought into servility and thraldom ; and by little 
and little to be quite banished out of those dwelling-places 
which the piety and liberality of our forefathers, as most 
bountiful benefactors, have conferred upon her. Other- 
wise, to what tendeth these portentous and curious peti- 
tions from the Commons ? To no other intent or purpose, 
but to bring the clergy in contempt with the laity, that 
they may seize their patrimony. But, my Lords, beware 
of yourselves and your country ; beware of your holy 
mother the Catholic church; the people are subject to 
novelties, and Lutheranism spreads itself amongst us. 
Remember Germany and Bohemia, what miseries are 
befallen them already; and let our neighbours' houses 
that are now on fire teach us how to beware of our own 
disasters. Wherefore, my Lords, I will tell you plainly 
what I think ; that, except ye resist manfully, by your 
authorities, this violent heap of mischiefs offered by the 
Commons, you shall see all obedience first drawn from 
the clergy, and secondly from youi*selves; and if you 
search into the true causes of all these mischiefs which 
reign amongst them, you shall find that they all arise 
through want of faith." 

The same authority tells us, that this speech pleased or 
displeased several of the House of Lords, as they were 
diversely inclined to forward or flatter the King's designs. 
But none made a reply to it, but only the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who said to the Bishop, " My Lord of Rochester, 
many of these words might have been well spared ; but I 
wist it is often seen that the gxeaXeaX^X^xNsa^x^TinN. ^^^n^^^ 
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the wisest men." To which the Bishop replied, " My 
Lord, I do not remember any fools in my time that ever 
proved great clerks.** 

When the Commons heard of this speech, they conceived 
so great indignation against the Bishop, that they imme- 
diately sent their Speaker, Audley, attended with a num- 
ber of the members, to complain of it to the King, and 
to let his Majesty know "how grievously they thought 
themselves injured thereby, for charging them with lack 
of faith, as if they had been infidels or heretics," &c. To 
satisfy the Commons, the King sent for the Bishop of 
Rochester, and demanded of him why he spoke in such a 
manner ? The prelate answered, " that being in parlia- 
ment, he spake his mind freely in defence of the church, 
which he saw daily injured and oppressed by the common 
people, whose office it was, not to judge of her manners, 
much less to reform them. And therefore he said he 
thought himself in conscience bound to defend her in all 
that lay within his power." However, the King advised 
him " to use his words more temperately another time." 

But the injury the Commons thought they had received 
by this reflection, was not so easily digested ; for, one of 
the members making use of the gospel doctrine so far, 
says Lord Herbert, as to take a reasonable liberty to judge 
of things, and being piqued at the Bishop for laying it 
all on " want of faith," stood up in that House and spoke 
to this effect ;* 

" Mr. Speaker — If none else but the Bishop of Roches- 
ter or his adherents did hold this language, it would less 
trouble me. But since so many religious and different 
sects, now conspicuous in the whole world, do not only 
vindicate unto themselves the name of the true church, 
but labour betwixt invitations and threats for nothing 
more than to make us resign our faith to a simple obe- 
dience ; I shall crave leave to propose what I think fit in 
this case for us laick and secular persons to do. Not that 
I will make my opinion any rule to others when any 
better expedient shall be offered, but that I would be 
glad we considered hereof as the greatest affair that doth 
or may concern us. For if in all human actions it be 
hard to find that medium or even temper which may keep 



* Lord Herbert has not given us the nam^ ^A \>kvs %>^^^^^"^. ^^w^iiv 
says he was a gentleman of Giay'B-imu 
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lit from declining into extremes, it will be much more 
difficult in religious worship ; both as the path is supposed 
narrower, and the precipices more dangerous on every 
side. And because each man is created by God a free 
citizen of tbe world, and obliged to nothing so much as 
the inquiry of those means by which he may attain his 
everlasting happiness, it will be fit to examine to whose 
tuition and conduct he commit himself. For as several 
teachers, not only differing in language, habit and cere- 
mony, or at least in some of these, but peremptory and 
opposite in their doctrines, present themselves, much cir- 
cumspection must be used. Here then taking his prospect, 
he shall find these guides directing him to several ways, 
whereof the 1st yet extends no further than to the laws 
and religions of each man's native soil or diocese, without 
passing those bounds. The 2nd, reaching much further, 
branches itself into that diversity of religions and philo- 
sophies that not only are, but have been extant in former 
times, until he be able to determine which is best. But 
in either of these, no little difficulties will occur. For, if 
each man ought to be secure of all that is taught at home, 
without inquiring further, how can he answer his con- 
science, when, looking abroad, the terrors of everlast- 
ing damnation shall be denounced on him, by the several 
hierarchies and visible churches of the world, if he believe 
any doctrine but theirs ; and that, amongst these again, 
such able and understanding persons may be found, as in 
all other affairs will equal his teachers. Will it be fit that 
he believe God hath inspired his own church and religion 
only, and deserted the rest ; when yet mankind is so much 
of one offspring, that it hath not only the same * Pater 
communis' in God, but is come all from the same carnal 
ancestors ? Shall each man, without more examination, 
believe his priests in what religion soever; and when he 
hath done, call their doctrine his faith ? On the other 
side, if he must argue controversies before he can be 
satisfied, how much leisure must he obtain ? How much 
wealth and substance must he consume? How many 
languages must he learn ? And how many authors must 
he read? How many ages must he look into? How 
many faiths must he examine ? How many expositions 
must he confer, and how many contradictions reconcile ? 
How many countries mustW^^tviet into^ and how many 
dangers must he run? Biie$^^» ^oviX^'QftX. w«\Li^ ^ii 
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these terms be a perpertiial peregriiiation ; while each man 
posted into the other's country to learn the way to heaven, 
without yet that he could say at last he had known or tried 
all ? What remains then to he done ? Must he take all 
that each priest, upon pretence of inspiration, would teach 
him, because it might be so ; or may he leave all because 
it might be otherwise? Certainly, to embrace all reli- 
gions, according to their various and repugnant rites, 
tenets, traditions and faiths, is impossible, when yet in 
one age it were not possible, after incredible pains and 
expenses, to learn out and number them. On the other 
side, to reject all religions indifferently is as impious, 
there being no nation that in some kind or other doth not 
worship God ; so that there will be a necessity to distin- 
guish. Not yet that any man will be able, upon compa- 
rison, to discern which is the perfectest, among the many 
professed in the whole world; each of them being oi 
that large extent, that no man's understanding will serve 
to comprehend it in its uttermost latitude and significa^ 
tion. But, at least, that every man might vindicate and 
sever, in his particular religion, the more essential and 
demonstrative paits from the rest, without being moved 
so much at the threats and promises of any other religion 
that would make him obnoxious, as to depart from this 
way : there being no ordinary method so intelligible, 
ready and compendious for conducting each man to his 
desired end. Having thus, therefore, recollected himself, 
and together implored the assistance of that Supreme God 
whom all nations acknowledge, he must labour in the 
next place to find out what inward means his Providence 
hath delivered to discern the true not only from the false, 
but even from the likely and possible; each of them 
requiring a peculiar scrutiny and consideration. Neither 
shall he fly thus to particular reason, which may soon 
lead him to heresy ; but after a due separation of the more 
doubtful and controverted parts, shall hold himself to 
common, authentic and universal truths, and consequently 
inform himself what in the several articles proposed to 
him is so taught, as it is first written in the heart, and 
together delivered in all the laws and religions he can 
hear of in the whole world; this certainly can never 
deceive him ; since therein he shall find out how far the 
impressions of God's wisdom and f^oo^Tkss* vct^ ^t^wcx\»- 
all mankind, and to what 4egTeea\i\t^>xx!:\N«w^^^w^S^«os.'« 
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hath dilated itself; while thus ascending to God by the 
same steps he descends to us, he cannot fail to encounter 
the divine majesty. Neither ought it to trouble him if 
he find these truths variously complicated with difficult 
ties or errors; since, without insisting on more points 
than what are clearly agreed on every side, it will be his 
part to reduce them into method and order ; which also 
is not hard, they being but few, and apt for connexion : 
so that it will concern our several teachers to imitate us 
in this doctrine, before they come to any particular di- 
rection; lest otherwise they do like those who would 
persuade us to renounce day-light to study only by their 
candle. It will be worth the labour, assuredly, to inquire 
how far these universal notions will guide us, before we 
commit ourselves to any of their abstruse and scholastic 
mysteries, or supernatural and private revelations. Not yet 
but that they also may challenge a just place in our belief, 
when they are delivered upon warrantable testimony; 
but that they cannot be understood as so indiiferent and 
infallible principles for the instruction of all mankind. — 
Thus, among many supposed inferior and questionable 
deities worshiped in the four quarters of the worid, we 
shall find one chief so taught us, as above others to be 
highly reverenced. — Among many rites, ceremonies, 
volumes, &c., delivered us as instruments or parts of his 
worship, he shall find virtue so eminent, as it alone con- 
cludes and sums up the rest ; insomuch as there is no sacra- 
ment which is not finally resolved into it ; good life, charity, 
faith in and love of God, being such necessary and essen- 
tial parts of religion, that all the rest are finally closed 
and determined in them. — Among the many expiations, 
lustrations and propitiations for our sins, taught in the 
several quarters of the world in sundry times, we shall 
find that none doth avail without hearty sorrow for our 
sins, and a true repentance towards God, whom we have 
oflfended. — And lastly, amidst the divers places and man- 
ners of reward and punishment which former ages have 
delivered, we shall find God's justice and mercy not so 
limited, but that he can extend either of them, even 
beyond death, and consequently recompence or chastise 
eternally. These, therefore, as universal and undoubted 
truths, should, in my opinion, be first received ; they will 
at least keep us from impiQt^ ^.iid oxheism^ and together 
Jay a foundation for God's aeiV\<i^ wxd VJaa Vo^ ^i ^\i&v 
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ter life. Besides, it will reduce men's minds from uncer- 
tain and controverted points to a solid practice of virtue 
or when we fall from it, to an unfeigned repentance and 
purpose through God's grace to amend our sinful life ; 
without making pardon so easy, cheap or mercenary, as 
some of them do. Lastly, it will dispose us to a general 
concord and peace ; for when we are agreed concerning 
these eternal causes and means of our salvation, why 
should we so much differ for the rest? — since as these 
principles exclude nothing of faith or tradition, in what 
age or manner soever it intervened, each nation may be 
permitted the belief of any pious miracle that conduceth 
to God's glory, without that, on this occasion, we need 
to scandalize or offend each other; the common truths 
in religion, formerly mentioned, being firmer bonds of 
unity, than that any thing emergent out of traditions, 
whether written or unwritten, should dissolve them. Let 
us therefore establish and fix these catholic and universal 
notions ; they will not hinder us to believe whatsoever 
else is faithfully taught upon the authority of the church. 
So that whether the Eastern, Western, Northern or 
Southern teachers, &c., and particularly whether my Lord 
of Rochester, Luther, Eccius, Zuinglius, Erasmus, Melanc- 
thon, &c., be in the right, we laicks may so build upon 
these catholic and infallible grounds of religion, as what- 
soever superstructures of faith be raised, these foundations 
yet may support them." 



PRINCIPLES OF THE RATIONAL REFORMERS IN 
CHURCH AND STATE, IN 1659. 

We shall extract for this Number of the Tracts, from the 
Uarleian Miscellany^ %vo ed., 1810, Vol. VII. pp. 36— 46, a 
paper, in which the real principles of a Leveller are stated with 
great simplicity, argued with much ability, and expressed in 
pure language. As the work from which we copy the pam- 
phlet is voluminous and expensive, the article will be a novelty 
to some of our readers. — Editors. 

THE leveller: 
Or the Principles and McLxima concerning Government 
and Religion which are asserted by those that are com- 
monly called Levellers, —London : Printed for Thomas 
Brewster, at the Three Bibles, at the W^^V^xA v>k\ *^>-. 
Paul's, 1659, Quarto, contauau^ \^ ^%^^. 
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Wh en the sect of the Christians first arose, the tyrants 
wrapped them in beasts' skins to provoke the w ild heasts 
to rend them in pieces; and when Christ the Lord 
descended to earth, the priests and pharisees, finding his 
doctrine and holiness against their interest, cast upon him 
all the dirt of blasphemy, drunkenness and confederacy 
with the worst of sinners ; and, to make sure of his life, 
they rendered him an enemy to government, and told 
Pilate that he was no friend to Caesar if he let him go. 
It hath been the common practice of all tyrants to cover 
the face of honesty with the mask of scandal and reproach, 
lest the people should be enamoured with its beauty. It 
is a masterpiece in their politics to persuade, the people 
that their best friends are their worst enemies, and that 
whosoever asserts their rights and libeities,is factious and 
seditious, and a disturber of their peace. Did not the 
Gracchi, in Rome, by such policy, perish by the people's 
hands, whose liberties they sought to vindicate ? And do 
not some Englishmen now suffer deeply upon the same 
account, from the people's hands, for whose sakes they 
have prodigally hazarded their estates and lives ? Are 
not some lovers of their country defamed and esteemed 
prodigious monsters, being branded with the name of 
Levellers, whilst those that reproach and hate them 
neither know their principles or opinions concerning 
government, nor the good they intend to their very 
enemies ? Those that have designed to prey upon the 
people's estates and liberties, have put the frightful vizard 
of levelling upon those men's faces, and most people are 
aghast at them, like children at Raw-head and Bloody- 
bones, and dare not ask who they are, or peep under their 
vizard, to see their true faces, principles and designs. 
Doubtless, if the people durst but look behind them upon 
the bugbear from which they fly, they would be ashamed 
of their own childish fear of the Leveller's designs, to 
•make all men's estates to be equal, and to divide the land 
by telling noses. They would easily discern (if they durst 
consider it) that no number of men, out of Bedlam, 
could resolve upon a thing so impossible, that every hour 
would alter by the birth of some child, if it were possible 
once to make out equal shares ; nor upon a thing so 
brutish and destructive to all ingenuity and industry, as 
to put the idle, useless dTOue mt-o ^^ ^ood condition as 
the laborious, useful bee. ^eixYvex ^^ovA^ xXva ^cj^^ ^Ok»^ 
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that any number of men fit to be feared, rather than 
scorned and pitied, could gain by levelling estates, for 
they can never have power and interest enough to dis- 
quiet the nation, unless their estates be much greater than 
they can be possible upon an equal division ; and surely 
it is a bugbear fit for none but children, to fear any men's 
designs to reduce their own estates to little better than 
nothing ; for so it would be, if alt the land were distri- 
buted like a three-penny dole. 

But to satisfy such as desire to know what they are 
who are now, for distinction's sake, though formerly by 
their enemies scandalously called Levellers, and what 
their designs are, I shall tell you their fundamental 
doctrines or maxims concerning our government, and 
from thence you may make a true judgment of all their 
plots, and either fear them or favour them accordingly. 

First, they assert as fundamental, that the government 
of England ought to be by laws, and not by men. They 
say, the laws ought to be the protectors and the preservers, 
under God, of all our persons and estates, and that every 
man may challenge that protection as his right, without 
a ticket from a major-general, and live under that pro- 
tection and safely without fear of a red coat or a pursui- 
vant from Whitehall. They say, that Englishmen ought 
to fear nothing but God and the breach of the laws, not 
to depend upon the will of a court and their council for 
the security of themselves and their estates. They say, 
the laws ought to judge of all offences and offenders, and 
all penalties and punishments to be inflicted upon crimi- 
nals ; and that the pleasure of his highness or his council 
ought not to make whom they please offenders, and punish 
and imprison whom they please, and during their pleasure. 

They say also, that the laws ought to decide all contro- 
versies, and repair every man's injuries, and that the rod 
of the people's supreme judicature ought to be over the 
magistrates, to prevent their corruption, or turning aside 
from the laws ; but that the magistrates for executing the 
laws should not hold their offices at the pleasure of a king 
or protector, lest the fear of displeasing him perverts 
justice. In their opinions, it is highly criminal that a 
king, or protector, or court, should presume to interpose 
by letters, threats or promises, to obstruct the due course 
of the laws, or countenance and abeX^ ox ^\^^o>i:»^&'«?sx>R.'^ 
and brow-beat, any man's cause ^\«Aao«s^x* XwSx'fta^*^^^ 
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say, the laws, that are incapahle of partiality, interest or 
passion, ought so to govern, as no man should be subject 
to the crooked will or corrupt affections of any man. 

II. The Leveller's second maxim or principle about 
government is, that all the laws, levies of monies, war 
and peace, ought to be made by the people's deputies in 
parliament, to be chosen by them successively at certain 
periods of time, and that no council-table orders, or ordi- 
nances, or court proclamations, to bind the people's 
persons or estates. It is the fii-st piinciple of a people's 
liberty that they shall not be bound but by their own 
consent ; and this our ancestors left to England as its 
undoubted right, that no laws to bind our persons or 
estates could be imposed upon us against our wills ; and 
they challenged it as their native right, not to be con- 
trolled in making such laws as concerned their common 
right and interests, as may appear by the parliament's 
records in the time of Edward the Second and Richard 
the Second. The Levellers say, that those whose interests 
are in all things one with the whole people's, are the only 
proper uninterested judges of what laws are most fit to 
preserve and provide for that common interest. Such 
are the people in parliament rightly constituted and me- 
thodized, and they may be depended upon to provide 
remedies for the people's grievances, because they them- 
selves are sharers in every common grievance, and they 
w^ill be naturally led to study the common good, because 
they shall share in it. But, if a monarch's pleasure should 
control the people's deputies in their parliaments, the 
laws must be fitted for the interest of the monarch and 
his family, to keep him in a condition to over- top the people, 
not for the common and equal good of the whole nation ; 
and then the monarch's fears on the one hand, lest the 
people should be able to diminish his greatness, or that he 
should hold his greatness at their mercy ; and the people's 
fears on the other hand, lest the monarch should be able 
to make them slaves, and they come to hold their estates 
and lives at his mercy : these, I say, would set two oppo- 
site interests always at contention, in the composing of 
laws ; and the wisdom and industry of the people's depu- 
ties, that should be spent in contriving the advancement 
of the people's common good in the laws, would be taken 
vp endeavouring to defend and preserve the people's 
interests against the mouaicYi'a: x\vex^ioi^>^vj^^ViK^^\.« 
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lers, it is equal, necessary and of natural right, that the 
people by their deputies should choose their own laws. 
Yet they conceive it would be of much greater good to 
our country, if our parliaments were moulded into a 
better form, and some deputies were chosen by the 
people only to give their consent or dissent unto laws 
proposed; and other deputies were chosen for senators, 
that should consult and debate of the necessity and con- 
veniency of all laws, levies of monies, war and peace, and 
then propose all to the great assembly of the people's 
deputies to resolve ; that so the proposmg and resolving 
power, not being in the same assembly, all faction and 
private interests may be avoided which may possibly arise 
in a single council, vested with the sole sovereign law- 
making power. This second doctrine of the Levellers 
had been fit for all England to have asserted some years 
since, and then so many fatherless and widows had not 
now been weeping for their lost husbands and fathers in 
Jamaica and other foreign countries ; nor had so many 
families been ruined, nor England impoverished by the 
loss of trade, occasioned by the Spanish war, begun and 
prosecuted upon private interests or fancies, without 
advice or consent of the people in parliament. 

III. The Levellers assert it, as another principle, that 
every man, of what quality or condition, place or office 
whatsoever, ought to be equally subject to the laws. 
Every man, say they, high and low, rich and poor, 
must be accountable to the laws, and either obey them, 
or suffer the penalties ordained for the transgressors. 
There ought to be no more respect of persons, in the 
execution of the laws, than is with God himself, if the law 
be transgressed. No regard should be had who is the 
offender, but of what kind, nature and degree is the 
offence. It is destructive to the end of a government by 
law, that any magistrate, or other, should be exempt from 
the obedience or justice of the laws. It dissolves the 
government, ipso facto, and exposeth all the people to 
rapine and oppression, without security of their persons 
and estates, for which the laws are intended ; therefore, 
say they, great thieves and little must alike to the gallows, 
and the meanest man as readily and easily obtain justice 
and relief of any injury and oppression against the great- 
est, as he shall do against the lowest of the ^eo^l^\ -tt^Ss. 
therefore, say they, it ought noX. \.o \i^ \xw ^^^s^ >^Qr«^-^ ^*v^ 
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any sinp^le person to defend himself from the impartial 
stroke of the laws, or to pervert justice by force ; and 
that brincfs in their fourth principle, viz. 

IV. That the people ought to be formed into such a 
constant military posture, by and under the commands of 
their parliament, that, by their own strength, they may be 
able to compel every man to be subject to the laws, and 
to defend their country from foreigners, and enforce 
right and justice from them, upon all emergent occasions. 
No government can stand without force of arms, to sub- 
due such as shall rebel against the laws, and to defend 
their territories from the rapine and violence of strangers ; 
and the people must either hire mercenary soldiers, to be 
the guardians of their laws and their country, or take the 
care upon themselves, by disposing themselves into a 
posture of arms, that may make them ready and able to 
be their own guard. Now, say the Levellers, it is neither 
prudent nor safe that the people's arms should be put into 
mercenary soldiers' hands. What reason cfln induce any 
people to believe that their laws, estates, liberties and 
lives shall be more secure in the hands of mercenaries 
than in their own ? Who can think his estate, his liberty 
or his life in safety, when he knows they are all at the 
mercy and will of hirelings, that are led by no other 
motive than that of profit or pay to serve them ; and may 
be led by any proposal or temptation, of greater profit or 
pay, to desert them ? 

All ages have afforded sad experiments of trusting 
their strength in the hands of mercenary armies ; most 
nations who have kept them, at least in their own bowels, 
having been devoured by them. Did not the Egyptian 
king, by trusting the arms in hirelings' hands, lose both 
his crown and life, and brought the people to be slaves to 
the Mamalukes for near two hundred years ? Was not 
the famous commonwealth of Rome ruined and enslaved 
by their negligent permission of Julius Caesar (upon his 
advantage of long continuing general) to form a merce- 
nary army ? Did not the inhabitants of Rhegium perish 
by the hands of the Roman legion left to be their merce- 
nary defenders ? And were not our neighbours of Am- 
sterdam lately very near the loss of their estates and 
liberties by their own mercenary army ? And, say the 
Levellers, the people have less xeaaou to trust to merce- 
nariea to defend their couiitTY itoia iox^\^Tkat^^^%.w^«^ 
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have to preserve their estates and liberties from domestic 
oppression. How can their valour or fidelity be depended 
upon, when a small stipend only obliges them to either? 
and, if they be conquered one day, they are ready to serve 
the conqueror next day, it being their professed princi- 
ple to serve where they can have best and most certain 
pay. But, say the Levellers, when the people, who are 
owners of a country, are disposed into a military form, 
they fight pro aris et foc'is; they are sensible that they 
have more at stake than a daily stipend, and are in no 
hopes to better their conditions by division amongst 
themselves, or by betraying their country to foreigners. 
Thus, say they, is it prudent and safe for the people to be 
masters of their own arms; and to be commanded, in the 
use of them, by a part of themselves, (that is, their parli- 
aments,) whose interest is the same with theirs. 

These four foregoing maxims containing the sum of 
all the Levellers' doctrine about our government in ex- 
ternals ; (whose principles, without naming one of them, 
have been rendered so prodigious, and of such dangerous 
consequence ;) but let the reader judge whether the 
liberty, happiness and security of every Englishman be 
not sought in the endeavours to establish those founda- 
tions of equal justice and safety ; neither can they be 
charged herein with novelty or inconstancy, the same 
fundamentals of government having been claimed by our 
ancestors, as their right, for many hundred years. 

And the late long parliament proposing the same to 
the people, as the things to be defended by the late war ; 
alleging, that the king had set up courtiers to govern, 
instead of laws, by imprisoning at pleasure and during 
pleasure; and that he had attempted to make proclama- 
tions and council-table orders to be as binding as the 
laws that the people made by their parliaments ; and that 
the king had exempted himself and others from subjec- 
tion to the laws, and pretended a right to the militia, to 
command the people's arms, without their consent ; and, 
in confidence of the parliament's real intentions and 
fidelity in what they proposed, the people spared neither 
treasure nor blood to preserve themselves and their de- 
clared native rights. And therefore those called Levellers 
do now challenge their principles of justice and freedom ^ 
as the price of their blood; and, liovj^^et Tftax):«^ <2k\ ^v^nr. 
parliament's friends and adhexeivXa \v^Nei %\«nc^ $^^'5Je^^*^^^ 
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their first pretences, yet, the Levellers say, they can give 
no account to the righteous God of the blood they have 
shed in t}ie quarrel, nor to their own consciences, of 
their duty to themselves, their families and their country, 
to preserve their laws, rights and liberties, if they should 
not persist in their demands and endeavours to establish 
the government, in what form soever, upon the foundation 
of the principles herein declared ; and therein they would 
acquiesce, humbly praying the Father of all Wisdom so 
to direct their law-makers and magistrates, that all God's 
people might enjoy their spiritual Christian liberties, in 
woi'shiping God according to their consciences; and they 
heartily wish that such a liberty may be settled, as ano- 
ther fundamental or corner-stone in the governoient. 

But the designers of oppression having also thrown 
dirt in the faces of those whom they have named Level* 
lers, in the matters of religion, and aspersed them some- 
times as Jesuits, sometimes as notorious heretics, and 
sometimes as licentious atheists, men of no religion; 
it is necessary that I should acquaint the reader with their 
principles that relate unto religion. I do not mean to 
give an account of their faith, for the men branded with 
the name of Levellers are and may be under several 
dispensations of light and knowledge in spiritual things, 
in which they do not one judge the other, yet they are 
all professors of the Christian Reformed religion, and do 
all agree in these general opinions about religion, and the 
power of men over it. 

Firat, they say that all true religion in men is founded 
upon the inward consent of their understandings and 
hearts to the truths revealed ; and that the understanding 
is so free, that it is not in the power of men to compel it 
to, or restrain it from, a consent ; nothing but the irre- 
sistible evidence of a truth can gain a consent; and when 
the evidence is clear to any man*s understanding, he 
himself, much less another, howsoever potent, cannot so 
much as suspend an assent. Therefore no man can com- 
pel another to be religious, or by force or terror constrain 
the people to be of the true religion. 

Secondly, they say that the last dictate of every man's 

understanding, in matters of faith and God's worship, is 

the last voice of God to him, and obligeth him to practice 

accordingly ; if a man be erroneously informed, yet the 

wisconceptiojiB he hath oi truWi Aam^ V\ww \.o ^twXvs.^ 
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erroneously, and should he resist that seeming light, 
though it should be in truth darkness, his sin would be 
much greater and of worse consequence than if he 
follows by his actions his erroneous conceptions ; there- 
fore the only means to promote the true religion, under 
any government, is to endeavour rightly to inform the 
people's consciences, by whose dictates God commands 
them to be guided ; and therefore Christ ordained the 
preaching of the gospel, as the outward means for con- 
verting souls, faith coming by hearing : and he also or- 
dained spiritual ordinances for the conviction, instruction 
and punishment of erroneous and heretical persons ; the 
scripture commanding the erroneous to be instructed with 
the spirit of meekness, and admonished privately, publicly, 
&c. And Christ never mentioned any penalties to be in- 
flicted on the bodies or purses of unbelievers because of 
their unbelief. 

Thirdly, Levellers say that there are two parts of true 
religion ; the first consists in the right conceptions and 
receptions of God, as he is revealed by Christ, and sincere 
adorations of him in the heart or spirit, and the expres- 
sions or declarations of that worship outwardly, in and 
by the use of those ordinances that are appointed by 
Christ for that purpose. The second part of it consists 
in works of righteousness and mercy towards all men, 
done in obedience to the will of God, and in imitation of 
his justice and goodness to the whole world. 

The first part being wholly built upon the foundation 
of revealed truths, doth in its own nature absolutely 
exclude all possibility of man's being lord of his brother's 
faith, unless the understanding or faith of a magistrate 
could constrain the faith or understanding of others to 
be obedient to his, or rather to be transformed into the 
likeness of his : and therefore, therein every man must 
stand or fall to his own master, and having done his duty, 
rightly to inform his neighbour, must give an account to 
God of himself only. 

But the second part of religion falls both under the 
cognizance or judgment of man, and the law-maker's or 
magistrate's power. Christ hath taught his followers to 
judge of men's religion by their works : " By their fruits," 
saith he, " ye shall know them, for men do not ^athac 
grapes of thorns." Whosoever, >ae \X ^ ^o\\x\.^ ^x ^6:c». 
army, or a single person, preXetv^ X.O x^\\^gvsyQ. 'a^^^ ^"^"^ 
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remain treacherous wherein they are trusted, and coik- 
tinue in the breach of their promises, and are not con- 
scientious to do to others as they would they should do 
to them, but can, without reeard to justice, seize by force 
of arms upon the people's rights, due to them by God's 
law of nature and their ancestors' agreement, and subject 
their persons and estates to their wills or their ambition 
and covetousness, and make themselves great by oppres- 
sions out of the people's purses ; those men's religion men 
may clearly judge, being vain by the Scripture's judgment; 
yea, their prayers and their preaching as abominable in 
God's eyes, as were the fasts, new moons and sabbaths of 
the Jews, which were then also God's ordinances, whilst 
their hands were defiled with blood and oppression, and 
the works of righteousness and mercy neglected. 

It properly belongs to the governing powers to restrain 
men from irreligion in this second part of religion, that is, 
from injustice, faith-breaking, cruelty, oppression and all 
other evil works, that are plainly evil, without the divine 
liffht of truths that are only revealed ; and it is the duty 
of governing powers to compel men to this part of reh- 
eion, that is, to the outward acts of justice and mercy ; 
for the inward truth of men's religion, even in these, is 
beyond the magistrate's power or judgment. 

Fourthly, they say that nothing is more destructive to 
true religion, nor of worse consequence to human society, 
than the quarrels of nations or persons about their differ- 
ence of faith and worship, and the use of force and 
punishments, each to compel the other to be of his belief. 
It cannot be denied that God, in his infinite secret wisdom, 
is pleased to cause his spirit to enlighten men's minds 
with several degrees of light, and to suifer many to remain 
in darkness, which he afterwards also enlightened ; and 
therefore their faith and worship, if it be sincere, must 
necessarily and unavoidably differ, according to the 
different root of light upon which it grows. Surely, babes 
in Christ and strong men differ much in their apprehen- 
sions and comprehensions of the objects of faith, and much 
more those that are not yet bom in Christ, though ap- 
pointed unto regeneration, and it may be instructed, like 
Cornelius, in some things. 

And as to opinions about worship, the thoughts of men 
must naturally be diffevenl^ «& \.Vi« mmd of one exceeds 
another in clearness oi WgVit bltl^ cv^iwav^ ^i V^sgn%\ 
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now when the most powerful party seeks by force and 
punishments to constrain the governed or conquered to 
subscribe to their faith and opinions, without regard to 
their own light or understandings ; doth it not, as much 
as is in man*s power, banish all dependence upon the 
spirit of God for light out of men's minds, and constrain 
them to put out the candle of God within them, that is, 
the light of their own understandings, and induce them, 
for their worldly respects and safety, to profess a faith 
and practice a worship which they neither do nor dare 
understand ; and, by continuance, to contract a blind- 
ness of mind and hardness of heart : and is it possible ta 
practice a design more opposite to true religion and the 
propagation of it ? And it is evident that those of false 
religions, under a pretence of honouring God, by forcing 
men to be religious, have blinded millions of thousands 
with false worships; and also, that such as have pro- 
fessed the true religion in substance, have wickedly op- 
posed the further enlightening work of the spirit of God, 
and caused thousands, for fear of punishment, to rest 
satisfied in the profession of a faith and worship which 
they understand not, a^d therefore can have no true re- 
ligion in them. And histories will tell plentifully how 
pernicious the quarrels grounded only upon difference 
in matters of faith have been to mankind; an honest 
pen would tremble to relate the murders and massacres, 
the dreadful wars and confusions, and the ruins and deso- 
lations of countries, that have been upon this account ; 
and the same must be to the world's end, if difference in 
opinions about religious worship and matters of faith 
should be admitted to be a sufficient ground of quarrels : 
errors and differences in men's understandings are from 
natural, unavoidable infirmity, which ought not to be the 
objects of punishments or men's angers : it is not more 
likely that God should make all men's understandings 
equal in their capacity of judging, or give to all an 
equal means or measure of knowledge, than that he 
should make all men's faces alike. 

Why then, say the Levellers, should any man quarrel at 
another whose opinion or faith is not like to his, more than 
at him whose nose is not like to his ? Therefore, say they, 
let us be unanimous in seeking an establishment of 
equal freedom and security to the whole ^ea^^^ ^^ *^w^ 
best provisions for commutative axii^L ^\"aXx?\i\^xxN^ Sja^^^^'t-* 
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without partiality, and of the best means of instructing 
the whole people in the spiiit of love and meekness ; and 
then true religion will increase and flourish. 

I have now faithfully reJated the sum of their principles 
about government and religion, who have been usually 
called Levellers, and scandalized with designs against 
government and religion, and plots to brin^ the nation 
into anarchy and confusion: let the reader judge what 
colour there is to suspect those that are thus principled 
of such ill designs ; or rather, whether freedom, justice, 
peace and happiness can be ex{)ected in our nation, if 
these fundamentals of government be not asserted, vin- 
dicated and practised, and made as known and familiar 
to the people as our ancestors intended the Great Charter 
of the liberties of England should have been when they 
provided that it should be sent to every city and every 
cathedral church, and that it should be read and published 
in every county, four times in the year, in full county. 

I have only mentioned the fundamentals, because they 
claim these as their right, and humbly submit the circum- 
stantials as to the number whereof parliament should 
consist, and the manner of their elections, and the order 
of their debating and resolving of laws, &c., to the wisdom 
of the parliaments. But the reader may well inquire, 
how those that have asserted these principles came to be 
called Levellers, the people believing generally otherwise 
of them than these principles deserve. Truly, the story 
is too tedious to relate at large ; but the sum of it is, 
that in the year 1648, &c., the army having been in con- 
test with some members of ihe long parliament, they con- 
stituted a general council of officers and agitators for the 
soldiers, and then fell into debate of proposals to be made 
to the parliament for a settlement, and then some of that 
council asserted these principles ; and the reason of them 
quickly gained the assent of the major part ; but being 
contrary to the designs of some that were then grandees 
in the parliament and army, (but most of them since 
dead,) and had resolved of other things at that time, even 
with the king, who was then at Hampton Court, it fell 
into debate in a private cabinet council how to suppress 
or avoid those that maintained these principles, and it 
was resolved that some ill name was fit to be given to 
the assertors of them, as i^ei&ous of some dangerous 
design ; and that their le^MXaXiota >o««v^ N^^aNfeS^ xW^ 
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would come to nothing, especially if that general council 
were dissolved ; then was that council dissolved, and an 
occasion taken from that maxim, that every man ought 
to he equally subject to the laws, to invent the name of 
Levellers ; and the king, who was to be frighted into the 
Isle of Wight from Hampton Court, with pretences that 
the men of these principles in the array would suddenly 
seize upon his person if he stayed there, — he was acquainted 
with those men by the name of Levellers, and was the 
first that ever so called them in print, in his declaration 
left on the table at Hampton Court, when he secretly (as 
was thought) stole away from thence ; and thence it was 
suddenly blown abroad with as much confidence as if 
they had believed it that first reported it, that a party of 
Levellers designed to level all men's estates; and sincfe' 
then, the late Lord Protector, knowing these foundations 
of freedom to be inconsistent with his designs, hath often 
mentioned the Levellers' plots with malice, scorn and 
scandal ; and now of late generally, whosoever asserts the 
people's liberties and right of government by law, and 
not by will, is branded as a Leveller by the flatterers. 

Now I heartily wish that my countrymen may not be 
mistaken in my candid intentions in giving them this 
account; I mean not to court them, as Absalom did his 
father's subjects, to make them believe that those called 
Levellers would use them better than others if power 
was trusted in their hands ; for our age hath given me 
expeiience, that power to enslave the people ought not 
to be entrusted in any men's hands, upon the fairest pre- 
tences and most solemn oaths that that power shall be 
used to establish their freedom ; and it is the Levellers' 
doctrine, that the government ought to be settled upon 
such equal foundations of common right and freedom, 
that no man, or number of men in the nation, should have 
the power to invade or disturb the common freedom, or 
the common course of impartial justice ; and therefore that 
every authority ought to be of small continuance, and the 
several authorities to be so balanced, each by other, that 
without such an agreement of men against their own 
interests as human prudence cannot think possible, the 
people cannot suft'er any common injury ; but my meaning 
in this is, only to prevent the division of my countrymen 
into parties with animosities each against ot!^ft.x^^V^ "^or 
cozenage of names or scandals, w'SetL Sx xoa^j '^'Si^ *viMe^ 
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would otherwise join Lands and hearts for their common 
rights and liberties, if they underetood each other's minds, 
and could converee each with other without prejudice, 
hecause of the names whereby each hath usually called the 
others. It is a threadbare plot of tyrants tO; divide the 
people into parties that they may the more easily master 
them ; but 1 wish that my countrymen would unite in the 
equal principles of common right, and hearken to reasixi 
with clearness of mind, whosoever offers it, not regarding 
whether he that speaks it is called a Leveller, or a oectary, 
or an Anabaptist, or a Presbyter, or a Cavalier, but con- 
sidering what he says ; and then the number of hands to 
defend our liberties and properties would be so numerous, 
that the ambition of one or a few could not hope for suc- 
cess in attempting a tyranny over us. And if this poor 
paper may have such an effect, that my countrymen be 
not deluded with the idle scandal of levelling cast upon 
honest men into an opposition of their own welfare, I and 
many that agree in the publication of this shall have our 
ends. 

Consider, therefore, what you here read, and the Lord 
make you understand the things that conduce to your 
peace and freedom, and the glorifying his name in righ- 
teousness in this nation. 



AN ACT FOR ESTABLISHING RELIGIOUS FREE- 
DOM, PASSED IN THE ASSEMBLY OF VIRGINIA 
(U. S. OF AMERICA), IN THE YEAR 1786. 

Well aware that Almighty God has created the mind 
free ; that all attempts to influence it by temporal punish- 
ments or burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only 
to heget habits of hypocrisy, and are a departure fixHn 
the plan of the holjr Author of our religion, who, being 
Lord of body and mind, yet chose not to propagate it by 
coercions on either; — that the impwtts presumption of 
legislators and rulers, civil and ecclesiastical (who, being 
themselves but fallible and uninspired men, have assumed 
dominion over the faith of others, setting up their own 
opinion and modes of thinking as alone true and inMli- 
ble, and as such endeavouring to impose them on others), 
bath established and maintained fidse religions over the 
greatest part of the wotVd, Midi(kto\x^^\MDftY--\3batto 
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compel a man to fiirnish contributions of money for the 
propagation of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinfnl 
and tyrannical ; — that even the forcing a man to support 
this or that teacher of his own religious persuasion, is de- 
priving him of the comfortable liberty of giving his con- 
tributions to the particular pastor whose morals he would 
make his pattern, and whose powers he feels most per- 
suasive to righteousness; and withdrawing from the 
ministry those temporal rewards which, proceeding from 
an approbation of their personal conduct, are an addi- 
tional incitement to earnest and unremitted labours for 
the instruction of mankind ; — that our civil rights have 
no dependence on our religious opinions, more than on 
our opinions in physic or geometry ; — that, therefore, the 
proscribing any citizen as unworthy the public confi- 
dence, by laying upon him an incapacity of being called 
to offices of trust and emolument, unless he profess or 
renounce this or that religious opinion, is depriving him 
injuriously of those privileges and advantages to which, 
in common with his fellow-citizens, he has a natural right ; 
and tends also to corrupt the principles of that very reli- 
gion it is meant to encourage, by bribing with a mono- 
poly of worldly honours and emoluments those who will 
externally conform to it ; — that though, indeed, those are 
criminal who do not withstand such temptations, yet 
neither are those innocent who lay them in the way ; — 
that to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his powers 
into the field of opinion, and to restrain the profession 
or propagation of principles on a supposition of their ill 
tendency, is a dangerous fallacy, which at once destroys 
all religious liberty ; because he, being of course judge 
of that tendency, will make his opinions the rule of judg- 
ment, and approve or condemn the sentiments of others, 
only as they shall agree with or differ from his own ; — 
"that it is time enough, for the rightful purposes of civil 
government, for its officers to interpose when principles 
break out in overt acts against peace and good order ; 
— and finally, that truth is great, and will prevail if left to 
herself, and is the proper and sufficient antagonist to 
error, and can have nothing to fear from the conflict, un- 
less (by human interposition) disarmed of her natural 
weapons — free argument and debate ; errors ceasing to 
be dangerous when it is permitted freely to contradict 
them: 
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" Be it therefore enacted, by the General Assembly, 
that no man shall be compelled to support any religious 
worship, place or ministiy, whatsoever; nor shall be 
forced, restrained, molested or burthened, in his body or 
goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on account of his reli- 
gious opinions or belief; but all men be free to profess, 
and by argument to maintain, their opinion in matters of 
religion, and that the same shall in nowise diminish, 
enlarge or affect their civil capacities. 

*' And though we well know that this Assembly, elected 
by the people for the ordinary purposes of legislation only, 
have no power to restrain the acts of succeeding Assem- 
blies, constituted with powers equal to our own, and that, 
therefore, to declare this Act irrevocable would be of no 
effect in law ; yet we are free to declare, and do declare, 
that the rights hereby asserted are natural rights of man- 
kind, and that if any act shall be hereaA;er passed to 
repeal the present, or to narrow its operation, such act 
will be an infringement of natural rights." 



SIR GEO. SAVILE'S SPEECH AGAINST COMPUL- 
SORY SUBSCRIPTION TO ARTICLES OF FAITH. 

In the year 1771 1 there was an Associalion of the Clergy 
and a few of the Laity of the Established Church, for the pur- 
pose of making application to Parliament for relief in the 
matter of Subscription, and for substituting a declaration of 
assent to the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures, in lieu of sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles and the Book of Common 
Prayer. From the place of meeting, this was called the Fea- 
thers* Tavern Association. Their petition was presented to 
the House of Commons, Feb. 6, 17/2, by Sir William Mere^ 
dith, the Member for Liverpool. The following account of 
the debate on the occasion is taken from a letter from John 
Lee, Esq., afterwards Solicitor-General, to a friend in the 
country. 

. " Sir William Meredith in a few words informed the House 
that he had in his hands a petition of a number of respectable 
clergy and others, praying relief in the matter of subscription; 
and therefore he moved that it might be brought up. Mr. T. 
Pitt seconded the motion. On this, Sir Roger Newdigate rose 
up in great anger, and demanded to know what the contents 
of the petition were, and what the number and names of the 
men who had subscribed it. ' Sir William then read the petiticm 
in his place, and a few of the names, adding, that the number 
was ahoat two hundred and^^i^, ^\£ ^o^er Newdigate then 
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began the debate, and opposed with great vehemence the bring- 
ing up of this petition. In his opinion, it aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the church, whose existence depended upon the conti- 
nuance of the Articles. Sir Roger spoke contemptuously of 
the number and quality of the petitioners, and sustained with 
great fortitude the character of Membefr for Oxford. He was 
followed by Mr. Hans Stanley, who opposed the bringing up 
of the petition, as it tended to disturb the peace of the country, 
which, in his opinion, ought to be the subject of a fortieth 
article, which would be w^orth all the thirty-nine. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Fitzmaurice, who is brother to Lord Shel- 
burne, and spoke on the same side, throwing out some very 
indecent reflections on The Confessional and its author, and 
endeavouring to prove the petitioners to be a parcel of canting 
hypocrites, who, under pretence of reformation, meant the ruin 
of our civil and ecclesiastical government. This conduct roused 
the resentment of Mr. Pitt, who with great dignity and good 
sense observed upon the indecency of calumniating any persons 
appearing in the character of petitioners for redress oi ^iev- 
ances, more especially the persons then applying for relief in 
a matter that highly concenied the purity of religion, the in- 
tegrity of their own minds, and even the morality of the people. 
He stated very well the principles of the Reformation, and 
fairly inferred from them the propriety of the petition. 

" The motion for bringing up the petition was also supported 
by Lord Georffe Germaine, Mr. Sawbridge, Mr. Thomas To wns- 
hend, Lord Jonn Cavendish, Mr. Dunning, Sir Henry Hoghton, 
Mr. Solicitor-General Wedderbume, and Sir George Savile. I 
believe Sir George Savile's speech was one of the best that 
was ever delivered in that house, I can give you no idea of 
its excellence, unless by repeating some parts of it when I 
have the pleasure of seeing you. I cannot help saying, how- 
ever, that I never was so affected with, or so sensible of the 
power of, pious eloquence, as while he was speaking. It w^as 
not only an honour to him, but to his age and country." 

This memorable speech of Sir George Savile's w^as written 
down from memory oy Dr. Fumeaux, who reported in the 
same way the memorable Judgment of Lord Mansfield on the 
Corporation-Test-Act From this report the following intro- 
ductory abstract and extracts are taken. — Editors. 

The honourable speaker, after a few preliminary re- 
marks, in which he distinguishes between the Church of 
England and the Church of God and Christ, (with which 
Sir Roffer Newdigate had confounded it,) after having 
stated that adherence to the Scriptures only, in opposi- 
tion to human inventions, was the grand principle of Pro- 
testantism, and having made aorci^ *^\3L^\e\fi>3& ^tA^c^kX.^"^ 
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obsorvations upon some of the doctrines which are con- 
tained in the Articles, proceeds to vindicate the character 
of the petitioners, and to reply to the objections which 
had been started in the course of the debate. It may be 
proper to premise that the zealous member for the TJni- 
vcrsity of Oxford had in his speech used words to this 
effect : " Some perhaps may ask what is the use of requir- 
ing subscription to the Thirty-nine Aricles ? All blind as 
they are, cannot they see that the Articles are barriers for 
the protection of the Church T* It was also fully under- 
stood at the time that the beautiful allegory, in reply to 
this allegation, though mentioned as a quotation, was in 
fact the extemporaneous effusion of the eloquent orator's 
own vivid imagination. 

** I must now, Sir, express my very great concern at 
the manner in which the petition, and they who signed it, 
have been treated. They have been treated in a manner 
very unparliamentary, in a manner that none should be 
treated who come to the bar of this House to represent 
grievances and to solicit redress. Their characters have 
been aspersed : injurious suspicions have been thrown out 
against their designs and intentions. I wish many things 
not to have been said which have been said. The peti- 
tioners. Sir, are clergymen; men of respectable cha- 
racters; I verily believe good and conscientious men. 
We may treat their situation with indifference, because 
we are strangers to it and feel not their difficulty. But 
let us for a moment put ourselves in the place of these 
petitioners, who are required to bring themselves under 
a solemn obligation on the one hand to preach according 
to Scripture, (which, if it means any thing, must mean 
according to what they apprehend to be the sense of 
Scripture,) and on the other, are required to declare their 
belief of Articles which in their consciences they think 
contrary to the Scripture, and which few will pretend to 

believe or to understand This, Sir, is a debate in 

which the honour of God, the interests of religion and 
virtue, our own consciences, and the consciences of 
others, are deeply concerned. Let us, then, hear no more 
of private characters, of Confessionals, and Feathers' 
Tavern. I have always thought that the persons of men 
who petition this House were under our protection. 
Their charaeters ougVil Vo\>e «x!^\xvwi ^o, I therefote 
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beseech you — I become a humble and earnest supplicant 
to you, by the benevolent spirit of the Gospel, by all that 
is serious, I beseech you by the bowels of Christ, that this 
affair be treated, not as a matter of policy, not as a matter 
of levity, not as a matter of censor iousness, but as a matter 
of religion. 

"Some gentlemen seem to apprehend that we are to 
make the doors of the church as narrow and to exclude 
as many as possible. I think we should make them as 
wide as we can to take in as many as possible. Others 
are apprehensive that, in case the Scriptures are substi- 
tuted in the room of the Articles, it will be the means of 
admitting into the church a great number of sectaries. 
Sectaries ! Sir : had it not been for sectaries, this cause 
had been tried at Rome. Thank God, it is tried here. 

** Some gentlemen fear that if we lay aside the Articles 
and place the Scriptures in their stead, by throwing down 
all distinctions we shall admit Papists, and together with 
them their religion too. But they forget that Papists are 
excluded by the oath of supremacy, and by the declara- 
tion against transubstantiation, against the invocation of 
the Virgin Mary and other saints, and against the sacri- 
fice of the mass. And if any other test be needful, let 
them be made to acknowledge liberty of conscience and 
the right of private judgment; let them abjure persecu- 
tion — that were a truly Protestant test. But can any one 
seriously think that encouraging free inquiry and the 
study of the Scriptures will issue in the Bomish religion ? 
When I see a rivulet flow to the top of a high rock, and 
requiring a strong engine to force it back again, then shall 
I think that freedom of inquiry will be prejudicial to truth 
— ^then shall I think that liberty of judgment will be pre- 
judicial to the Protestant religion — ^then shall I think that 
adhering to the Scriptures only will lead to Bome. 

" Some gentlemen talk of * raising barriers about the 
Church of God, and protecting his honour.' Language 
that is astonishing, that is shocking, that almost ap- 
proaches to blasphemy. What! man, a poor, vile, con- 
temptible reptile, talk of raising barriers about the Church 
of God ! He might as well talk of protecting Omnipo- 
tence, and raising barriers about his throne. Barriers 
about the Church of God, Sir ? — about that Church which, 
if there be any veracity in Scripture, shall continue for 
ever, and against which the gateao£Vie\V^^^^\."<g^'«^'«^'^ 
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If I may be allowed on so serious an occasion to recollect 
a fable, it puts me in mind of one which I have met with, 
of a stately, magnificent, impregnable castle built on a 
rock, the basis of which was the centre of the earth, the 
top of it pierced the clouds, the thickness of the walls 
could not be measured by cubits. At the bottom of it, a 
few moles were one day very busy in raising up a little 
quantity of earth, which when some mice saw. What are 
you doing, said they, to disturb the tranquillity of the 
lord of this castle ? We are not disturbing his tranquil- 
lity, replied the moles ; all blind as you are, you may see 
that we are only throwing up a rampart to protect his 
castle. 

" The Church of God, Sir, can protect itself. Truth 
needs not be afraid of not obtaining the victory on a fair 
trial. The lovers of truth will love all sincere inquirers 
after it, though they may differ from them in various reli- 
gious sentiments. For it is to impartial and free inquiry 
only that error owes its ruin and truth its success. Those 
who are penetrated with the benevolent spirit of the Gos- 
pel will not condemn as heretics, will not reject as unwor- 
thy of their affection, any who believe the Christian religion, 
who search and endeavour to understand the Scriptures, 
though they may be unable to comply with creeds and 
articles. 

" Some gentlemen suppose that the Scriptures are not 
plain enough to be a rule and centre of union to the 
Church. They must have articles and creeds to supply 
its defects. But if the things which are necessary to sal- 
vation are not plainly revealed, there is no way of salva- 
tion revealed to the bulk of mankind at all. Whatever is 
obscurely revealed will be always obscure, notwithstanding 
our decisions. It can never be authoritatively deternained 
by men. The only authority which can explain it, and 
make the explanation a test of faith, is the authority of 
God. As to what he has plainly revealed, it needs no 
articles to ascertain its meaning. We should not then 
adopt views and measures which are contracted and nar- 
row. We should not set bars in the way of those who 
are willing to enter and labour in the Church of God. 
When the disciples came to Christ and complained that 
there were some who cast out devils in his name, and 
aaid, We forbad them because they followed not us; — what 
did our Saviour do 1 DVd Yie a^iA ^^xa \.4^\& ^\sd ^.rticleis 
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to be subscribed ? Did he ask them whether they be- 
lieved this, or that, or the other doctrine ? whether they 
were Athanasians, or Arians, or Arminians? No. He 
delivered that comprehensive maxim — He that is not 
against me is for me. Go ye and say likewise." 



A PARABLE AGAINST PERSECUTION: COMMONLY 
ATTRIBUTED TO DR. FRANKLIN. 

This celebrated and beautiful apologue was introduced to 
the British public by Lord Kames, in his " Sketches of the 
History of Man." The noble author says, "The following 
parable against persecution was communicated to me by Dr. 
Franklin, of Philadelphia, a man who makes a great figure in 
the learned world, and who would still make a greater figure 
for benevolence and candour, were virtue as much regarded in 
this declining age as knowledge. — The historical style of the 
Old Testament is here finely imitated; and the moral must 
strike every one who is not sunk in stupidity and superstition. 
Were it really a chapter of Genesis, one is apt to think that 
persecution could never have shewn a bare face among the 
Jews or Christians." To this Lord Kames subsequently added, 
"But, alas! that is a vain thought. Such a passage in the 
Old Testament would avail as little against the rancorous pas- 
sions of men, as the following passages in the New Testament, 
though persecution cannot be condemned in terms more ex- 

§ licit : * Him that is weak in the fiaith receive ye, but not to 
oubtful disputations,' &c." 

The substance of the parable was soon discovered in Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor's " Liberty of Prophesying," 2nd ed., 1657. 
The Bishop attributes it to the Jewish Rabbins. He took it 
probably from the " Historia Judaica," of G. Gentius, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, in 1651, where it is quoted, not from any 
Hebrew writer, but from the Persian poet Saadi, in whose 
work entitled Rost^n it has been since found. " With whom- 
soever the praise of originality rests," says Bishop Heber, 
« Life of Taylor," 2 Vols. 12mo, 1824,— Vol. II. p. 282, "the 
story ha^ gained considerably in spirit and terseness in its 
progress, through Gentius, Taylor and Franklin." (See also 
Vol. II. pp. 34, &c., of the same work, and A. F. Tytler, Lord 
Woodhouselee's Memoirs of Lord Kames, 4to, 1807, Vol. II. 
pp. 225, 226, and the Supplement to the same volume, p. 47.) 

A Parable, 

And it came to pass after these things, that Ahrahajaa^ 
sat in the door of his tent, about tVv^ ^wv^ ^^^-^w ^'^ '^'^^ 
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8un. And behold a man bent with age, coming from the 
way of the wilderness, leaning on a staff. Ami Abraham 
arose and met him,and said unto him, Turn in, I pray thee, 
and wash thy feet, and tarry all night ; and thou shalt 
arise early in the morning, and go on thy way. And the 
man said, Nay ; for I will abide under this tree. But 
Abraham pressed him greatly : so he turned and they 
went into the tent : and Abraham baked unleavened 
bread, and they did eat. And when Abraham saw that 
the man blessed not God, he said unto him, Wherefore 
dost thou not worship the Most High God, Creator of 
heaven and earth ? And the man answered and said, I 
do not worship thy God, neither do I call upon his name ; 
for I have made to myself a God, which abideth always 
in my house, and provideth me with all things. And 
Abraham's zeal was kindled against the man, and he 
arose, and fell upon him, and drove him forth with blows 
into the wilderness. And God called unto Abraham, 
saying, Abraham, where is the stranger ? And Abraham 
answered and said. Lord, he would not worship thee, 
neither would he call upon thy name ; therefore have I 
driven him out from before my face into the wilderness. 
And God said. Have I borne with him these hundred and 
ninety and eight years, and nourished him and clothed 
him, notwithstanding his rebellion against me; and 
couldst not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear widi him 
one night ? 
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